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Qual 


ity in 


Fertilizers 


It pays to buy 


quality in your fertilizer, as it 


does to buy good seed, a sound horse, or a well made 


tool. 


analysis always a true guide. 


the kind of factory, 


Price is not the only thing to consider, nor is 


The kind of materials, 
the kind of men who run that 


factory tell the story. 
Our Buffalo factory covers fifteen acres, with 


eleven acres under roof. 


it includes every facility 


known to the business—sufficient storage for all stocks 
to thoroughly cure, the latest machinery, both steam 


and electric power, 


the latter from Niagara Falls. 


Half of the factory is filled with the best materials 
money can buy and the other half with the best 
manufactured fertilizers. Yet this is only one of our 
factories, each equipped with the best facilities, and 


each directed by the 


best men. 


Wherever you live, we can reach you with the right 
fertilizer. righ 


» the 


t service, and the right price. 


Write. today for copy of ‘‘Plant Food’’, a practical 
hand book on fertility. No advertising in it; sent 


without cost. 
ts wanted in 


Agen 
terms and goods that sell. 


unoccupied territory. Liberal 
t pays to sell our fertiliz- 


ers.as well as use them. Ask for agency proposition. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co., 


S@akers of brands with fifty years 
of quality and results behind them. 


129 Lewis Street, Buffalo, New York. 
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FERTILITY 


Hen Manure for Fertilizer 


BENNER BROTHERS, MAINE 








Our experience with hen manure as 
a fertilizer has proved valuable. Dur- 
ing the latter part of last June we 
Plowed up an acre of heavy clay loam 
|land and planted it to potatoes. This 
| land produced so little hay that it was 
searcely worth the cutting as it had 
| not been plowed for years and wasall 
} run out. It was then thoroughly har- 
‘rowed without any barnyard manure 
| being added, and then furrowed out 
and a small amount of hen dressing 
drilled in the rows. The potatoes were 





hoe. 
commercial fertilizer. The yield was 
285 bushels, some of which were too 
small for market, but they were very 
nice, smooth and mealy potatoes, The 
crop would have been larger had it 
not been for the early freeze. The tops 
were-green and the plants were grow- 
ing fast when the frost struck them. 

Before using the hen dressing we 
mixed it with equal parts of sandy 
loam and thoroughly wet it so it could 
be fined up. This was left a few days 
and then worked over so we would be 
sure that there would not be any large 
lumps to injure the plants as they 
started. In mixing it care must be 
taken that it does not remain in the 
pile too long before being worked over 
as it will heat and lose much of its 
nitrogen, which is needed for the 
plants. - 

We have used hen manure prepared 
in this way several years under corn, 
beans and other crops, with good re- 








powerful, fast, dependable mower. 


inferior mower is dear at any price. Hay is now more 
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ALWAYS Mention in writing any 
vVertisers. Y: 
This Journal = Yery quick resiy 


sults every time. Two years ago .we 
planted an acre of corn on it without 
any commercia)] fertilizer and only a 
small amount of: manure harrowed in- 
to the land, and had a fine piece of 
corn, The hen manure should all be 
saved and used for crops, as it takes 
the place of commercial fertilizers. 


The Old Hoe—Do not throw away 
the old hoe. No, not even if it is 
cracked and worthless in its present 
condition. Take the file and cut it 
down to some regular shape. For 
some garden work it will be the best 
hoe you-ever used. I have several of 
them, of different shapes and width; 
and 25 cents apiece would not buy 
them. With these little hoes you can 
work between plants, cut out weeds, 
thin beets, carrots and the like, and 
do it much easier, quicker and better 
than in the old way with the fingers.— 
[FP. H. Dow, Steuben County, N Y. 





No Fireless Brooders for Him—Gen- 
erally speaking I do not believe in 
fireless brooders. I find that most 
people who are using them with any 
degree of success bring them into use 
with the kitchen or other heat for 
early work. That is necessary if you 
are doing the work in early spring. I 
have yet to find a single person who 
has made a success without that.—[C. 


American Agriculturist’s invitation 
to our old-time subscribers to tell us 
how loag they have been taking the 
paper has brought out much interest- 
ing testimony. Some of this has been 
printed and shows the pine knot virfl- 
ity in the old stock. Eeeping back ac- 
tual names, we are, in spite of this, 
constrained to praint here a letter re- 
ceived the other day from one of our 
old subscribers living in Mercer coun- 
ty, Pa. It has the hearty ring of trve 
optimism which pervades these young- 
sters of two generations ago: “If you 
will pardon a little more personal his- 
tory, I will tell you that we are gen- 
wine Scotch Irish in pedigree; repub- 
Mcan in polities; Presbytesian in 
religion. We use no whiskey or strong 
drinks. We use no tobacco and not 
much coffee, but we read the American 
Agriculturist and enjoy it very much. 
I suppose that accounts for our long 
lives and good health. Now, don’t 
‘publish this. The people of today don’t 
care anything for these old fellows 
who were raised back in the dark ages, 
I am now almost 83 years old, running 
the farm where I was born. My wife 
fs living—is hale and hearty~—she is 
five years younger than I. We married 
in June of 1856. My wife will put her 
wraps on and go over to the barn and 
milk four or. five cows just as quick as 
anybody. Now what do you think 
about an old subscriber to American 
Agriculturist? Peace and prosperity to 





you.” 


dropped and covered with the horse- 
On this piece we did not use any | 


American Agriculturig 


JOHNDEERE 
Its Free rituccs 


plements 
Telle how and when to use them. ito 
wers every question about farm machin, 
No farmer can afford to be without this 3 
John Deere Plows, Cultivators, 
Marrows and Farm Tools 
Look for our trade-mark—it wil! Protege 
= against inferior, out-of-date goods 
ON BERS implements have taken the 
gold medal _ at every world’s fair and inte. 
nati exhibition since 1840. 
Get Quality and Ser 
Deere Dealers Give Both. 
Tell us what farm too 
you want to know a 


and then ask for the big 
book, package No. X37 


0¢—~Voha 




















POTATO 


GROWING 
COSTS CUT 


Double your 
Bureka Potato 


fertilizer if wanton covers: —- th : 
rs pe: and 
nextrow. Always plants uniform depth. "Requiay 
only one man. Driver sees seed ‘OD. Made im 
three 3, for one or two rows, 


The Eureka Mulcher and Seeder 


is a mulcher, smoothing harrow, cultiy 

and seeder, Forms dust mulch and oe, — 
. Three sizes, 8, 10 and 12 ft. Lever with pressure 
- Pulverizes the sof 

‘ound. Teeth are flat and can 
came between rows. The driver rides, 
Seedin, oxes quickly attached y grass 

seed, sitalfa, Oats, ete. aj ~ 





thoroughly either sbalj 
or deep. Economical ‘' 
PD able, strong, 
Prom: shi from 
a % tm ¥ near you. Sead for 
> free catalog today. 
amas EUREKA MOWER Co. 
Sex800 uTica, w. y, 


FARMERS: The Man behind the plow 
. wants a good Fertilizer ‘ 
For the Land’s Sake give him the Rea! Genuine 
Raw Materials. We back every claim mae for ow 
Try us on Our Nitrate of Soda. 
Special Nitrate Mixture for Top Dressings 
Our Grain and Grass Grower 
Special Truck and Potato Manures 
Special Prices in Car Lots for Cash 
Our 40 Years of Experience, prompt service, best 
Bich pred are back of every bag of these genuine 
high le and pare goods. 
@ advise to buy Now. Write us for prices today, 
Any amount from 200-pound up. 
Farmers United Chemical Co., Box 317, Reading, Pa 











“CASH TALKS” Binns: 
The Fertilizer Materials Supply Co. 
mL umOS FERTILIZER MATERIALS "108 


4 Also complete Fertilizers for general purposes, ant 
Special 


Mixtures of any grade made up to 
order, under buyer’s supervision 


80 Wall Street, New York *Phone 3958 Joka 
STAR 








| NEW YORK STATE FARMS 


sell you better farm and orchard prop 
ved), and at lower s, in New 
be had elsewhere. More money 

g, poultry 
an in other 
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We are STILL MAKING and SELLING 
Rubberhide Boots 
They are better than The increased demand 
Bosotabis vy any cobbler. Ask mee dealer or write 
= RUBBERHIDE COMPANY 
Dept. B, Essex Building, Boston, am 
See Our Guarantee | 
on Editorial Page ~ 
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The Manure Business of a Big City 


Quantity Produced—Collection and Treatment—Several Grades Made to Meet Needs of Truck Gardens, Orchards, 
Summer Resorts, Golf and Polo Courses—Truckers Use Lavishly--Fifty Tons an Acre Common--Three or 
Four Crops to Season--None Bankrupt But Many Wealthy--Securing Essential Plant Food and Humus 


ROBABLY not one person in 100, 
wu except the men actually employed, 
= knows how extensive is the 
¢§ manure business of a big city,-or 
ven that there is such a business. It is esti- 
mated that in New York city there are 77,000 
horses. The largest single stable keeps 800 
nd several score of stables belonging to ice, 
meat, brewery, cartage and other companies 
and department stores have stalls for 100 or 
more, to say nothing of several hundred 
boarding and untold - numbers of private 
tables. 

As each 100 horses, according to estimate, 
oduce a ton of manure daily, much work 
must be done to remove the 770 tons a day— 
281,000 tons avyear. About half of this quan- 
, is dropped in the streets, and the street 
Much of it, 
ixed with trash, ashes, etc, is carried out to 
sea and dumped. The other half furnishes 
iployment for a small army of men on the 
ayrolls of about a dozen companies who sell 
manure to farmers, truckers; estates, etc. 
In various ways these companies gather 
e manure from the stables. In some cases 
here there is difficulty in removing the 
manure, or where the hauls are long, the 
stable owners pay the manure companies for 
loing the work; in others, where no such 
stly factors are present, the manure com- 
panies may actually pay the stable owners 
the manure. Between these two extremes 
various arrangements which tend to bal- 


accounts. In some instances the stable 


owners do the hauling; in others, the manure 
companies do it. 

It is usual for the companies to make sev- 
eral grades to meet the requirements of their 
customers. For instance, when much of the 
straw is removed, the grade is known as 
“fresh, fine, shock out.” This is used largely 
for hotbed work, and for such crops as corn, 
which do best with fresh manure. 

The straw removed is either used over 
again for bedding by the manure companies, 
or sold to truckers to place in the aisles 
between hotbeds, thus to help retain the heat 
in the beds. Much of it goes to apple grow- 
ers, who spread it beneath their trees to pre- 
vent the bruising of apples, which are jarred 
off when ripe and gathered from the ground, 
instead of direct from the branches. It has 
enough fertilizing value te be of some 
manurial use in the orchards, more espe- 
cially, however, in supplying humus by its 
decay. 

The grade known as “medium” is the 
fresh, unshaken manure as it comes from 
the stables. It is particularly useful on 
sandy land, where humus and fertilizers are 
needed to make plants grow and where solu- 
ble chemicals leach away too quickly. Enor- 
mous quantities have been shipped for use 
on Long Island and New Jersey summer 
resorts, where ‘the sand is blown by the 
winds. The straw checks the shifting of the 
soil and the manure helps the plants. 

Still another grade is the “old and rotted.”’ 
This manure is frequently worked over and 


watered to prevent fire-fanging. The process 
requires nine months, of which four must be 
winter months. Not only does all the heat 
disappear during this time, but all weed 
seeds are killed. For this reason the “old 
and rotted” is used mainly for lawns, golf 
courses and polo grounds. Great quantities 
have recently been used in Central park of 
New York city to restore the lawns. 

New York city supplies very little cow or 
sheep manure; in fact, the manure compa- 
nies do not willingly book orders for either 
of these kinds. The various grades of horse 
manure are shipped away by rail and by 
boat to considerable distances. Some goes 
by barges to the truck fields of the Norfolk 
section of Virginfa, but not farther, because 
of the danger in rounding Cape Hatteras. 
These barges carry from 700 to 1200 tons 
each, all below deck. 

One of the larger companies reports that the 
German and Greek truckers in the vicinity 
of Bulls Head, Staten islands N Y, use 
20,000 tons annually. 

There are 50 or 75 truckers within a radius 
of about three miles from the wharf, which 
is at the head of a small tidal creek. Some 
of the beginners operate less than five acres; 
men longer in the business, or with a larger 
amount of capital, have 20 or more acres 
under truck crops. As the average is esti- 
mated at about 10 acres, the total area 
devoted to truck would probably be between 
500 and 750 acres in the section. At the rate 

[To Page 402.] 














Looking Ahead to Another Harvest Means Thought About Plant Food and Sojl Moisture 









F Used primarily for crushing and compacting unfortunately the roller drives the dry, hard soils into the surface soil. Its great work 
is to compact the soil so that capillarity may be restored and moisture from the great reservoir down in the soil may be drawn up to the 


seeds and roots. The farmer who practices soil firming has taken a long step in growing big crops. 
the mulch shortly after roiling. March planning, well carried out, should lead to July full harvests. 


But he should not forget to establish 
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COMMERCIAL FRUIT GROWING 
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~ Orchard Booming in Virginia 
Director Fletcher of the State Experiment Station Discusses the Growth of the Fruit Industry in the Old Dominion 


Declares He Is Oprimistic, But Urges the Horticultural Society to Caution--Deplores Exploiting of Get-Rich-Quick 
Orchard Schemes--Predicts Disappointment for Proxy Orchardists--Situation Carefully Reviewed 


HE past two or three years have 

seen remarkable expansion in Vir- 

ginia fruit growing. New orchards 

have been planted on a thousand 
slepes from Winchester to Bristol, and from 
Leesburg to Stuart. Tales of big profits in 
fr#it growing have passed from mouth to 
meuth, usually growing a little at each tell- 
ing. Prospective fruit growers have been 
pouring into the state from other sections. 
Numerous. orchard companies of various 
serts have been organized, some on a purely 
speculative basis, and some on a conservative 
business basis. This has been a period of 
cemsiderable excitement, big stories, rapid 
rise in land and orchard values, and of spec- 
ulation. In short, it has been a boom period. 
. A boom is a good thing for any enterprise, 
previded it is founded upon substantial worth 
and is conducted with conservative judgment. 
If, however, the boom is not based upon facts, 
and speculative fever is allowed to warp 
judgment, reaction is sure to follow. The 
aftermath of an injudicious boom is depre- 
ciation of values, stagnation and apathy, from 
which it takes the industry a long time to 
reeever. 

Where is grave danger to the prosperity 
of eur fruit growing interests in a boom, 
such as we have had during the past two 
years, unless we can show beyond question 
that our resources and advantages justify 
this expansion. It will be worth while, there- 
fore, to exarthine our situation in detail, to 
take stock of our horticultural resources and 
aé@vantages and to look into the future, so 
far as fallible human judgment can forecast. 


Great Extension of Orchard Planting 


I regret that the fruit .statistics of the 
cemsus of 1910 are not yet available. I pre- 
sume they will show that the number of 
freitt trees planted in Virginia has nearly 
deubied since the census of 1900. Undoubt- 
e@iy the largest increase has been in the 
planting of apples, and since this-fruit is by 
far the most important feature of Virginia 
freit growing, my remarks will be confined 
Mainly to the outlook for commercial apple 
grewing in Virginia. 

Virginia is not the only state that is plant- 
ing apples: Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Wash- 
iagten, Oregon, Montafa, the New England 
states, New York, Pennsylvania and the 
seuthern Appalachian region are planting; 
in fact, there are hardly a dozen states in 
the union—and those are mostly in the south 
and outside the commercial apple belt—which 
de not report large increases in the planting 
of apples. Reports of heavy planting of 
applies also come to us from Ontario, Quebec 

~ and Nova Scotia, where our Canadian neigh- 
bers and competitors are endeavoring to cap- 
ture the European trade. 

Is the apple business being overdone? Will 

* there be’ an overproduction of apples when 
ali these orchards come into bearing? Can 
Virginia compéte successfully with other 
great apple growing states. These disquiet- 
img questions come to the men who are 
siaating apple’ orchards in Virginia today. 
They have a large measure of faith in the 
fature of the business, yet are anxious to 
knew what will be the conditions 10 or 12 
years from now, when their trees are in full 
bearing. 

The fact that there is a tremendous expan- 
siem of apple planting the country over can- 
net be denied. But it does not necessarily 
feHow that this will result in an oversupply 
of apples, and a corresponding decline in 
values. Several points must be considered. 
In the first place, not all the apple orchards 
planted become appreciable factors in the 
apple market. Thousands of orchards are 
predestined to failure, because of unsuitable 
lecation and uncongenial soil and site, attacks 


_ of enemies, neglect, unsuitable varieties, etc. 


Careful observation in any fruit growing 
region will show that less than 25% of the 
fruit trees planted become a commercial suc- 
cess. This should be remémbered when we 
scan the figures of heavy apple planting in 
this country. 

Virginia is no exception to the rule in this 
respect. I am _ optimistic, not pessimistic, 
about the future of Virginia fruit growing; 
but if past experience is a reliable guide, we 
must believe that three-quarters of the fruit 
trees planted in Virginia, with great expecta- 
tions during the past two years, will never be 
profitable. There is a survival of the fittest. 
The only consolation about this fact is that it 
leaves more profit for the survivors. I am sure 
a: Virginia fruit grower who takes enough 
interest in his business to attend the meet- 
ings of this society belongs in the 25% class. 
Most of the 75% men are not members of 
this society. P 

Greater Conservation Needed 

There is need of greater conservation in 
Virginia fruit growing. We have been grow- 
ing altogether too fast the past two years. 
If the depressed apple market of this season 
brings a little more caution, perhaps it will 
have been worth while, even though our 
pocketbooks are suffering now. There has 
been a wild scramble to plant apple trees. 
I am optimistic about the future of apple 
growing in Virginia. I believe an apple 
orchard favorably located and properly cared 
for will always pay a reasonable profit, and 
better than most lines of farming. But I 
think there has been a great deal of hasty 
and ill-considered planting in the state 
recently, chiefly by people who have riot been 
interested in orcharding before. 

Many of these newcomers in the horticul- 
tural field seem to think that apple growing 
is a get-rich-quick proposition. They have 
perhaps taken the prices of 1910, and the 
figures of phenomenal yields .as average 
returns and have built expectations accord- 
ingly. The average returns of 10 years would 
,be a safer guide. .I do not wish to dishearten 
anybody, but I do wish to impress very 
strongly the fact that the road-to success 
will not be thornless, and to urge these men 
to fortify themselves against the long wait 
before the orchards come into bearing. This 
wait causes many to lose heart, and neglect 
the trees. 

The rush of enthusiasm in apple growing 
has led many to plant on unfavorable sites 
and. on unsuitable soijs. Large orchards 
have been planted on soils that have not been 
proved adapted to apples. Orchards have 
been planted on low-lying lands, where the 
blossoms will be cut off by frost. “In~the 
valley of Virginia hundreds of acres of apples 
have been planted on soils that should never 
be used for anything but farm crops, like 
corn, wheat and grass. 

I have heard some enthusiastic fruit grow- 
ers predict that the whole Shenandoah val- 
ley will soon be one vast orchard. I hope 
not. It is for the best interest of any sec- 
tion that its agriculture be diversified. The 
heavy clay soils of the valley, especially 
those lying low, are naturally better adapted 
for wheat, corn and grass than for fruit. 
The ridges, with shale and gravel limestone 
soils, and good air drainage, are excellent 
for fruit, but poorer for general farm crops. 
It is wise economy, therefore, to plant fruit 
only-on -the ridges and uplands, and to keep 
the valley lands in farm crops. I hope the 
time will never come when more than 5% of 


the arable land of this valley is in orchard. .- 


Yet, In the rash to set out apple trees, many 
acres of first-class farming land have been 
turned into poor orchard land. Furthermore, 
there has been a tendency to plant too large 
an acreage. It ix probable that small 
orchards, under intensive culture, will pay 
best in the. future. 


In some of the orchard investment schemes 
that have sprung up in the state, mostly 
during the past three years, the investor is 
asked to byy a five or 10-acre tract, which 
thé promoters will, if desired, plant and care 
for until the trees have reached an age of 
five years. The investor then has a five-year. 
old orchard on his hands, which has cost 
him from $300 to $500 an acre. Sometimes 
he is given to understand in the prospectus 
that this five or 10-acre orchard will support 
him and his family with ease. ° 


Experftment Station Advises Adversely 


To all those who consult the experiment 
station about such an investment, I inva- 
riably advise great caution. My reasons are: 
First, these colony orchards are usually 
located on cheap land, which often has not 
been proved adapted for commercial fruit 
growing; second, the cost of. the orchard at 
the time it is five years old is too great: 
third, 10 acres of orchard without any sup- 
porting farm land may be a practicable farm 
unit in some parts of the west, but it cer- 
tainly is not in this section; fourth, I have 
failed to find a single colony orchard that has 
been an unqualified success to anybody but 
the promoters. 

Such schemes: are so plausible, and the 
golden profits so alluringly pictured in the 
inspired prospectus seem so real, that many 
poor widows, city clerks and stenographers 
who could not tell a York apple tree from 
a Kieffer pear, pour in their pitiful savings, 
thinking that they are building a haven for 
their old age. The fool and his money are 
soon parted. I do not charge that the pro- 
moters of “colony”? orchards, or “unit sys- 
tem” orchards, which are a little more plau- 
sible, and hence more dangerous, are inten- 
tionally and knowingly trying to defraud, but 
I do say that both experience and common 
sense teach that these schemes are imprac- 
ticable, and I shall continue to warn pros- 
pective investors against them. You and I 
have a right to interest ourselves in these 
matters, because the collapse of these 
orchard schemes will react upon the legiti- 
mate fruit interests of the state. 

Nothing can be said against orchard stock 
companies, provided they are conservatively 
managed. It is just as.reasonable for a man 
to. buy stock in an orchard as in a manufac- 
turing concern or a railroad. He puts in his 
money because he has confidence that. the 
enterprise is sound and will bring him a 
good rate of interest on the investment. ! 
am inclined to think, however, that orchard 
stock companies, which solicit subscriptions 
on the allurement that a 50% annual divi- 
dend may be expected when the orchard is in 
bearing, will be called upon for explanations 
later. There are, of course, some exceptional 
instanoés where large profits have been 
made, but the investor would do well not to 
expect more than the average. The average 
return in fruit growing, according to the cen- 
sus for 1900, is 9.6% on the investment, which 
is a very fair return, and several per cen‘ 
higher than the return in general farming 
On the whole, the best way, and about the 
only way, to make money in fruit growinse 
is to buy your own land and grow your own 
orchard: Fruit growing by proxy is apt to 
be disappointing. 


With Scarcity of Help it is best to plan a 
garden that can de tended with the least 
possible care. How often we see a farmer 
having hundreds of acres of land with a gar- 
den you can hardly turn around in. This is 
not only a waste of time, but of strength, 
and both are so much needed in the farm 
work.’ Plan your garden so as to have long 
rows that can be tended with a horse and 
cultivator, keeping a grass border on each 
end for turning.—[{F. A. Lawton. 
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Spanish Peanuts Good Stock Feed Crop 


Legumes of Phenomenal Drouth-Resisting Powers--Adapted Also to Rain Belt--Some Records of Production--How 
to Plant, Cultivate, Harvest--Remarkable Feeding Qualities--Produces Excellent Pork--Good Feed for 
Work Horses---Pays in Dairy Ration—Try Few Acres This Year--By H. M. Cottrell 


HE Spanish peanut has been tested successfully for planting peanuts in the dry begin to form, the vines should not 
both by experiment stations and by farming belt. Peanuts should be planted be disturbed. 
practical farmers over wide areas a little later than corn, and the soil should The time of harvesting is a matter that 
and under greatly varying condi- be warm and: moist, so as to secufe quick requires good judgment, because all the pods 
‘ions, and has been found one of the best germination. Where the crop is planted.in do not mature at the same time. If harvest- 
outh-resisting plants. It is a legume, pro- moist soil it will pay to soak the peanuts’ ing is begun too soon some of the pods will 
ducing both grain and forage of extremely for from 36 to 48 hours before planting, so be immature, and if delayed too long some 
gh feeding value. It is easy to raise and easy as to soften and moisten the hulls and secure of the riper nuts will. have begun to grow. 
to harvest. It will give a profitable yield on quick germination. If, however, the seed Of course, the peanuts must be harvested 
ny land which is not wet or sour, but pre- is to be placed in dry soil it should not be before frost, in order to secure the forage in 
fers soil rich in lime, It will yield well on soaked, because this will provide only mois- good shape. Where the growing season is 
and too poor to raise good corn, and will ture enough to sprout the plant without fur- short it will: sometimes be necessary to har- 
the same tinie enrich the soil. It is a nishing enough fer much growth. Should vest before all the pods are mature. How- 
itrogen collector and has the same fertiliz- dry conditions be prolonged, the plant ever, this is net a dead loss, because the 
g effect as alfalfa or clover. will die. light and immature nuts are added to 
Under favorable growing conditions the In the southwest peanuts are planted in the straw and the feed is so much the 
Spanish peanut will mature in 90 days. from rows 3 feet apart, single pods soaked and richer. 
me of planting. When its growth is unshelled, being dropped 12 to 14 inches apart 
hecked by drouth or other reason it will in the row. Planting can be done with the 
equire 100 to 120 days. It is probable that corn drill or the lister, by having blank The cheapest way to harvest peanuts is 
is plant is a safe and profitable crop in plates bored out to fit the seed and drop at ‘o cut the tops and put them up the same 
locality where there_are 100 to 110 days the desired distance. One bushel of seed 5S alfalfa hay and then turn the hogs into 
tween killing frosts. Even where the grow- i the shell will plant an acre. If a large the field to eat the nuts. Where the nuts 
g season is less than this it will pay to crop is contemplated, a special peanut planter re desired for market, however, some sort 
st peanuts, particularly if conditions of should be secured. Under conditions of of @ plow or lifting device is necessary to 
oil and: moisture favor rapid, continuous ample rainfall, the rows may be placed closer lift the vines. In some parts of the south 

















Methods of Harvesting 


owth. together and the plants somewhat thicker ‘he common two-horse plow with the mold- 
How to Plant Peanuts in the row. board removed is used. Laborers then fol- 
The soil for the peanut crop is prepared Frequent shallow cultivation is what the /oW to shake the plants free from soil and 


same as for corn. It pays, of course, peanut crop needs. The old idea that a‘part Pile them in heaps, afterwards gathering the 
get the land in good condition before of the stem of the plant must be covered bunches together in large cocks for curing. 
lanting and have it as free from weeds and with ‘soil to enable the production of nuts /!2 Oklahoma a two-horse potato digger with 


ass aS possible. The lister has been used has no foundation in fact. After the pods ‘'0ds for a moldboard has proved a satisfac- 
tory machine for harvesting peanuts. This 


lifts both the vines and pods and deposits 
them in a row and they are easily raked 
together into heaps. From eight to 12 acres 
per day can be harvested in this way 










Peanuts Produce Delicious Flavor 








has a more delicious 





Peanut-fed pork 
jlavor than that produced from any other 
feed. The highest price pork product in the 
United States is the Smithfield ham of Vir- 
sinia, and its flavor is secured by using pea- 
nuts as a part of the ration of the fattening 
hogs Although the flavor of peanut-fed 
pork is delicious, the meat is too soft and 
oily -to suit the markets, and packers do 
not want hogs finished on peanuts alone. 
The Louisiana experiment statien, after 
seven years’ work in trying to overcome this 
disadvantage. has found that if the hogs are 
fattened on peanuts and fed from two to 
three weeks on,an exclusive corn ration, tlfe 
flesh hardens so that its quality is equal to 
that of corn-fed hogs. In the dry belt milo 
can be produeed with certainty and takes the 
place of corn in the feeding ration. Either 
milo or kafir have the same effect in firming 
the flesh of an animal fattened on peanuts. 

Little or no definite data on the feeding 
value of peanuts for sheep are at hand. It is 
known, however, that sheep relish the feed 
and thrive on it, and doubtless it will pay 
lamb and sheep feeders to plant five or 10 
acres of the crop and make a careful test 
of its feeding value. 












































Fed to dairy cows, peanuts produce a 
heavy flow of milk and save materially on 
the grain expense. Analyses show that the 
peanut kernel has 72% more protéin. than 
bran and 189% more than corn meal. The 
whole peanut plant contains 2% times as 
much protein as timothy hay and 48% more 
than clover hay. Since protein is the expen- 
sive and the usually lacking element in dairy 
feeds, the effect of the peanut plant as part 
of the dairy ration can be easily appreciated. 

Hay made from peanut tops without the 
outs is almost equal to clover hay as a milk- 
producing feed. .Its disadvantage is that it 
makes a very soft butter, too soft for the 
general market. That is easily overcome, 
however, in the south by feeding cottonseed 
meal, and in the north by feeding corn meal. 
For milk. production alone, of course, this 
point need not be considered. 

























Pring, Spring beautiful Spring, laden. with glory and light you come ; mi tS TOD 
"0° the leaf, the bloom, and the butterfly’s wing making our earth a fairy héine-—4Elieo Cook. 
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SEED REQUIREMENTS 


Real Spreader 


QUALITY— 


UNRIVALLED 
VALUES NOW 
stata AT 


ed 

=a 
factory prices start this r at only 

deli in Michigan. S ightly more 

‘or same Slopes teeke and bigh quality in other states 
owing teh ht charges. Just as big 


values aes aby our full lire of cormplete m acki ines, Whether you want en Endless or Retura 
Aprcn machine, wood or steel wheels, 50 to 100 bushels capacity, or our Wagon Box Spreader, 


you can’t beat the 


Detroit-American 


misuse it. Get our PF 
prices at once. 
ers offer and more. Send 
big books are the best ever written about spreaders. 
Also shows big values in famous tro: 
Tongueless Disc Harrows, Cultivators and 
Engines. Write postal now. Address 


PR hm wd, take mo risk before you og / and our wnlémited- 
protects you for life after you pay. No 

other prema Reon Fi the word could make good on our 
Rion. Read —— —e gearless construction; 

pow mech more use. See the remarkable 


and strenzth. Sixe changes of feed mean effl- 
, ge the mistake-proof spreader—you can't 


Detroit-American quality, no matter what you pay. 


On 30 Days’ Free Triai— 

No Money Do Dowrn—Cash 

or Credit—Freight Paid 

Books and freight-paid 

We're Doder ng every advantage oth- 
your name now. Our 


it-American 
Gasoline 


AMERICAN HARROW CO., 125C Hastings Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Plant Potatoes 


Siete implements for planti ; 


Gistasce ab Gee gleater te eotmuing ; 
sequently a big crop. Also, spraying, as it effects 
both quality and yield Farmers! get busy on the 
potato growing. 


MAKE MORE MONEY 


Grow more potatoes per acre by having a 
perfect stand. In other words, use a planter 
you can depend upon—one that will drop a 
seed piece absolutelyeverytime. it makes a differ 
ence of 10 to 57 bushels peracre, Withas 

© you cam secure a 100 per cent. stand. 
Ien’t that the planter you want? it 
makes no misses, no doubles, 
injures no seed. Let us 
tell you what the Iron 
Age oo done for its 
users. Ask for Mr, 
Lambing’s letter. You 
are the loser if you 
doa’t. Write for planter 
booklet today. 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO..,20x 132-rGrenloch, N. J. 





OK Healthy Crops 


ay 


DOUGLAS 


Mean More Profits 


When the farmer who sprays intelligently 
gets from $200 to $400 a year profit on 
an acre; and when the farmer who 
* DOESN'T spray gets less than $100 
proft—then it makes a BIG difference 


whether you spray or not. 
SPRAY 


PUMPS 


assure you of bigger profits from your crops. 


Every Douglas 
expert engineers a 


“Our 80. aaa teputation is your greatest pera You do not buy an experiment. 
Sri barrel sprayer is a decided improvement over the common ty 
jour disc-nozzles at hi 


pomp is submerged and 





ly a life time. Our nearest dealer 
show it to you—or write us. 
Our 1912 Catalog contains much valuable information on the 
ying outfit, how 


is tested and true. They are des b 
of the best material by dilled weno 


I 
ot 


pressure and throws a fine mist, 


ly accessible from thetop. 
i." 
DOUGIAS 


spra and when to spray, and the best mix- 
tures to use, We have a copy for you. Write for it to-day. 


W. & B. Dougla: 


We also manufacture 


aaa pret Street 
Middletown, Conn. 
Douglas Pneutank 


- (for water soni, fees petign fire » highting Tad 





Rubber Roofing 


@NE-PLY « «<2 Weighs 35 Ibs., 
ZWO-PLY +--+» Weighs 45 Ibs., ee eee oon, 8 
THREE-PLY + Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, § 

TERMS CASH: We save 
special prices only hold 


ible _b 


FREIGHT Pal 


tnd Fis.,’o 
mere. , Special Prick 


Square Feet, $1.10 





And Handy Wagons 


Write and let - show Ai geod. how a oneaaey we can turn your 


wagon into on 
broad-tired, “mee 


excellent low down handy 


wheels. ‘to ht ° fe 


arantee our solid, iaunehy 
axles and give you an 
wagon. 


Easy Work for You—Easy for one Horses, Too. 


Gives you the low lift in Sapien 
lighter, no rutting. The 
either wheels or Electric Low 


Investigate now. 


a forall all ‘work 
wo Handy complete. 
Write for free catalog a cat padded 


Ack for ourCalipers and Rule to measure accwrately your axles. Free on request, 
itinots. 


Box 2 





When You Write Advertisers 


Be sure to 
mention this. 


‘Journal, Our advertisers like to know where their replies come from: : 








One Bushel Seed Oats Enough 


ARE FARMERS USING TOO MUCH OATS SEED 
TO THE ACRE—CANNOT GROW MORE 
THAN THE AVAILABLE PLANT FOOD WILL 
TAKE CARE OF—BY ©, D, SMITH 
{Small oats yielas in the middle wist have resulted 

fim much discussion of why this crop has been more 

or less unsatisfactory of late years. Ordinarily lack 
of moisture at critical periods has been blamed for 
light crops; Wut undoudtedly other factors deserve 

consideration. Mr C. D. Smith of Edgar_county, Ill, 

thinks we are using too much seed. He gives his rea- 

sens below. American Agriculiurist prints these, but 
dees not necessarily iudorse them. They are given 
for just what they are worth. Every reader must 
draw his own conclusions in light of his experience.) 

To produce a 100-bushel crop of 
oats it requires 16 pounds of the ele- 
ment phosphorus, five of it to grow 
the straw and 11 to grow the grain. 
Then if we were farming land in 
which there was only enough available 
phesphorus to grow a 40-bushel crop, 
which would be 6.4 pounds, or two 
pounds for the growth of straw, and 
44 pounds for the grain, how much 
seed must we sow to grow the 40 
bushels and not waste any of the 
available phosphorus? 

Probably we can make ourselves 
better understood if we will use corn 
to illustrate the point we want to 
make, for farmers have obesrved corn 
more closely than they have oats, and 
better understand what is necessary in 
order to grow a good yield of corn. 

Then suppose that we have a field 
for corn in which the limiting element 
is phosphorus and we have just enough 
of that element available to grow. 40 
bushels of corn, or 9.2 pounds, which 
would be 2.4 pounds for the growth of 
stalks and 6.8 pounds for the produc- 
tion of grain, how much corn must we 
plant to grow the 40 bushels? 

We must keep in mind that the limit 
is 40 bushels, and that no matter how 
we plant or cultivate we can grow no 
more than 40 buhsels, for that is the 
limit of the phosphorus, and corn will 
not grow without it. 

So, then, as we have only 9.2 pounds 
of the element phosphorus and 68 
pounds is contained in 40 bushels of 
corn, we must plant only enough seed 
to make use of the 2.4 pounds that we 
have left for the stalks, so that we will 
still have the 6.8 pounds to grow the 
grain when the time comes. 

But if we plant enough seed to grow 
100 bushels, having only enough phos- 
phorus to grow 40, what will be the 
result? Just this, there isymore cf the 
phosphorus consumed in the growth 
of the stalks than the 2.4 pounds, and 
we have not enough left to grow the 
40 bushels. Hence the yield is less. 

Let us put it in another way. Sup- 
pose that one stalk to the hill is a 
large enough seeding to grow 40 bush- 
els, and it is. One good ear to the hill 
will yield 40 bushels. Remembering 
then that the limit is 40 bushels can 
we grow that amount on the same field 
if we have two stalks to the hill? Can 
we if we have four stalks to the hill? 
Can we if we have six stalks? 

Doesn’t is take more phosphorus to 
grow two, four or six stalks than it 
takes to grow one? Then have we 
not used more of that limiting ele- 
ment than we should have done to 
grow the stalks? And have we not 
grown- more stalks than néeded to 
grow 40 bushels? And we have not 
the required amount left for the grow- 
ing of the grain, with the result that 
we harvest a smaller yield. 

Then how much corn must we plant 
in order to grow 40 bushels when that 
is the limit, because of a limiting ele- 
ment? Is it not just the fewest grains 
that will grow the 40 bushels? Or, in 
other words, we must use only as 
much of the limiting element as is ab- 
solutely necessary to grow the stalks, 
so that we may have enough left to 
grow the grain. For when we have 
planted more corn and.grown more 
stalks han were needed to utilize the 
limiting element of plant food, and 
grown all the grain that each. plant 
could grow, then we have literally 
wasted that plant food that was grown 
into stalks not needed, because it was 
misappropriated, It was used to grow 
stalks when it should have been used 
to grow erain. 

Let us see how this will work out. 
Let us take the 40-bushel oats proposi- 
tion and see what the results will be. 
Suppose, as we did before, that there 
are only 64 pounds of the element 
phopshorus available for the crop, just 
enough to grow 40 bushels, if rightly 
applied? “Forty bushels of oats con- 


American Agricy Iturigt 


tain 4.4 pounds of Phosphorus, 
there is one pound in every nin. br 
els. Then if we have 6.4 Pounds tes 
the whole crop, both grain ang str 
we have but two pounds from wal 
to grow the straw. Then iet us =, 
pose that a one-bushel Seeding . 
utilize the two pounds of phos 
and no more and grow the 40 busheig 
But instead of sowing one bushe, 
we sow two, and thereby grow ten 
stalks instead of one, when one bush 
could utilize all the availab), Dhos. 
phorus and grow all the oats tha; the 
available phosphorus can grow, What 
will be the resu:t? . Just this, we hay, 
used four pounds of phosphorus in 
growing the straw instead of t\ vO, ang 
we have only 2.4 pounds insteaq of 44 
pounds for the grain. But t! grain 
must have phosphorus at th. ite of 
one pound for every nine busheis, and 
we have only 2.4 pounds to grow the 
grain. Hence we get a@ yield of » 
bushels instead of 40 from one bushel} 
seceding. We have not only lost the 
one bushel extra seed used, jut 18 
bushels that the two pounds woyig 
have grown that the extra busie| ot 
seed used to grow straw, 
Using Too Much Seed 
Then the one thing for us ¢ 
to sow only as much seed oats 
needed to make use of the a\ 
plant food and grow all the grai: that 
each plant can grow. And just in pro. 
portion as we increase the s seding 
above that which is needed to utilize 
the available plant food, just in that 
proportion do we decrease the yield, 
And just in: that. proportion we 
waste our plant food. But the question 
comies up in the minds of many farm. 
ers, will one bushel of oats grow 49 
bushels? Yes, it will when it has » 
chance. One peck will grow 40 bush- 
els if it is given a chance, If you sow 
three or four bushels to the acre eack 
bushel will not grow 40 bushels. But 
if you sow one bushel to the acre and 
you have the plant food to grow # 
bushels, the one bushel is sufficient 
seed’ to make use of all the avail 
plant food and grow the 40 b 
More than that, gne bushel of oa s will 
furnish plants enough to utilize the 
plant food and grow 100 bushels to 
the acre if you furnish the plant food, 


Canadian Fruit Law Beneficial 
*J, A. RUDDICK, COM’R, OTTAWA, ONT 


For the purpose of enforcing thé 
Canadian fruit marks act inspectors 
are employed at Montreal, St John 
and Halifax during the shipping sea- 
sons. The officers are supposed to see 
at least a few packages out of nearly 
all consignments for export. \Vhen 
they find the contents of the packages 
are not up to the markings they are 
stamped accordingly, and the packer 
is at once notified. A report is sent to 
the head office, where if the case is 
serious enough a prosecution is insti- 
tuted. Inspectors are also located in 
the orchard districts and in the north- 
west at the chief distributing points. 
Fruit from the United States must be 
packed and marked according to the 
provisions .of this law. The importet 
instead of the packer is held respon- 
sible. 

Theré are some difficulties: in the ad- 
ministration of a law which deals with 
apples or other fruits grown under 
widely varying conditions. For in- 
stance, there is considerable difference 
in the size and color of certain varie 
ties of apples grown in NovaScotia of 
Prince Edward Island as compared 
with the same variety grown in south- 
ern Ontario. 

Ten years ago when this law was 
enacted, the Canadian apple industry 
seemed doomed, The packing was 90 
bad that no person would purchase 
apples without seeing them. The risks 
in handling apples were very reat 
and big margins were necessary. The 
result was that the grower often re 
ceived very little for his frujt. 

It took some years of educational 
work, and some of-the old-time irre 
sponsible packers needed to be elimi- 
nated before we began to reap the 
benefit of this legislation. There !§ 
still much improvement to be made, 
but on the whole, the marketing of 
fruit, especially of apples, has e 
almost revolutionized. Brokers will 
now purchase apples on the grade W ith 
@ reasonable assurance of ones 
what they bargain for. The satisf _ 
tory working of the fruit marks ac 
has been an important factor in the 
stimulus which fruit growing has " 
ceived in Canada during recent year® 
—_— 

*Excerpts from address read — 
fore the New Yerk state. agricultu 
society at Albany. 
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Farm Drainage Brings Results 


ENBY gE. COX, LIVENGSTON COUNTY, N ¥ 





our wet lands are rich in a store 
us and the other necessary ele- 


of ee of plant ‘food, which have been 
aed to year by year. They need only 
= nage and, in some instances, ap- 
= ed of lime to correct acidity to 
ae more profitable crops. 
“a Livingston county we are in the 
pean and apple belt of western New 
york, and these fwo crops are leaders 
in this 10: ality. A few years ago Ever- 
tt E. Doty bought a tract of what 
~ practically waste land, just out- 
rn village limits, upon which to 
as some reclamation experiments. 
Deer was in this 18-acre tract an old 
orchard of about an acre in extent. It 
was a sorry looking proposition, hav- 


ing never produced other than a few 
specimens of fruit. The whole 


worn 





er By “3 


HANDLING 
laid at an expense of 35 cents a rod 
for digging the drains, laying the tile 
and covering with 8 or 10 inches of 
earth, when a plow was used to finish 
filling in. ‘The tiles cost $15 and $20 
a thousand. The expense of tile was 
$149,65, and the digging and laying 
was $194.60, or a total of $344.25, as 
against a crop averaging 29 bushels an 
acre selling for $2.25 a bushel or $610. 
’ These are actual facts... There are 
thousands of acres of land throughout 
the east capable of duplicating these 
returns. The possibilities that lie dor- 
mant in this class of land are being 
recognized, and a wet farm is- now 
considered a good investment if there 
be proper outlet for drainage. Under- 
draining land, in our experence, cor- 
rects acidity, aerates the soil, causes 
what had always been the iatest to 
be the earliest to cultivate and plant, 
retains the moisture better during dry 
seasons, and, all in all, gives splendid 
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Drainage of This Land Has Brought Results 


The thrifty appearance of the trees, as well as the vigorous crop of 
beans shown in the foreground, is the direct result of drainage. 


tract was underdrained and the re- 
guiting crops were wonderful, consider- 
ing its previous condition.. The first 
crop of wheat yielded 40 bushels an 


acre, and beans and corn yielded in 
préportion. Of the orchard, the ex- 
pense of draining that acre was per- 
haps $50, not more. It was then plowed 
and manure was applied, followed by 
thorough cultivation. 

Drainage Helps an Old Orchard 

This soil is rather heavy, with a clay 
harpan subsoil, so that there is no 
leaching when manure or other ferti- 
lizer applied. The changed appear- 
ance in growth and color of foliage on 
this orchard was noticeable from afar, 
and in 1910 it produced a profitable 
crop, vhich I have not the figures 
at hand, but last fall the barreling 
and drying apples sold for $414.26, and 
about $15 was received for cider ap- 
ples 

The money returns would have been 
much greater, as the trees were bend- 
ing under a load of perfect fruit just 
read or picking and barreling when 
that heavy wind that did so much 
damage throughout this fruit belt 
passed over, leaving on the ground at 
least 50 barrels of choice fruit that 
had to go to the dry house. I will add 
that the orchard was  thoroughiy 
sprayed at proper intervals. 

In regard to beans, there was one 
field 10 acres on another of Mr 
Doty rms that when planted to this 
crop 1908 yielded 10 bushels an 
acre. It was then underdrained, 400 
rods tile being laid, manure applied 
and a crop of silage corn planted. The 
groun having been cold. and wet so 
long before draining, did not produce 
as large a crop as was expected, al- 
though it was a good average crop. 
The next year it was planted to red 
mafrow beans. A fertilizer was ap- 
plied and a yield of 30 ‘bushels to the 
aare was harvested. These sold for 
$2.40 a bushel. Now 400 rods at 65 


cents equals $260, and 300 bushels of 
beans at $2.40 equals $720. . This va- 
Tiety of beans is usually late to har- 
vest so the wheat was s0wn so late 
eat, Sot a weak start in the fall, 
y sags | @ good average crop. was har- 
“ced this season, much more than 
indications promised. This field was 


a that had been ‘under cultivation in 
egular order previously. 
What It Costs to Drain 

een r field that had been so. low 
breve yet Only. parts of it had been 
—— cultivated,.and that at a 
Cha, Was underdrained. Ihave had 
fone ©! all this drainage and so\am’ 
8Miliar with 


all the facts. By turning 
: les of the drainage sys- 
+ oe ‘installed I find that 418 rods of 
““™ch and 140 reds of 4-inch tile were 








returns for labor and money invested, 
transforming the occupation of farm- 
ing from discouraging drudgery to a 
business of the highest order. 





Bran is a very satisfactory feed for 
the dairy cow, since it gives bulk to 
a ration, is slightly laxative, and pro- 
vides protein and phosphorus so neces- 
sary in milk production. 





WET LAND 


’ the new grandstand and pavilion now being built at American League 
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The Largest Baseball Buildings 
in America are Covered with 


J-M Asbestos Roofing 


The importance of fire-proof construction was so vividly 
demonstrated to the owners of the baseball grandstand at the 
Polo Grounds in New-York by the disastrous fire which de- 
stroyed their $200,000.00 structure last year that they decided 
to take no chances of a repetition. They therefore built the 
new grandstand, shown above, of materials approved by the 
highest authorities on fire-proof construction—steel, concrete 
and J-M Asbestos Roofing. 

Being made from Asbestos rock fibres and Trinidad Lakes J 
Asphalt, J-M Asbestos Roofing is a// mineral all the way 
through—nothing in it to rust, melt, crack or deteriorate with 


age. It will ordinarily last as long as the building it covers. 
And it is the cheapest-per-year roofing because it is the only ready- 
to-lay roofing which never needs coating. ine cost is the only cost. 
The grandstands and pavilions at Cleveland, Baltimore, ash- 
ington and Toronto are also covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing. And 


















Park, Boston, will be covered with this practically indestructible roofing. 
J-M Asbestos Roofing is suitable for any type of building, any- 
where. Sold by most hardware and lumber dealers—or shipped direct 
from our nearest branch where we have no dealer. 
Write for free sample of the curious Asbestos Rock from which this 
roofing is made and illustrated Book No.1225 Address nearest Branch. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
Mancleuren of Asbestos ASBESTOS Asbestos Roofings, Packings, 












Products Electrical Supphes, Etc. 


Bakimore Chicago Detroit Los New Orleans Philadelphia Seattle 
Cleveland | is Mil New York Pittsb St. Louk 
Boston ayn Hy waukee ew Se argh Louis 













Francisco 
For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. Winnipeg. Man. Vancouver, B.C, 4582 








No Stump Too Big 
For The Hercules 2 


Stumps 3 and 4 feet across and larger: with 5to 12 foot tap roots come out like 
tiple Power Stump Puller is hitched to them. 

Let us show you many actual photos and Jetters from men who use the Hercules. 

Why don’t you pull the stumps and grow crops instead of paying taxes onland ff 

that yields nothing. Nowis the time. Our special price to first 5,000 

buyers saves you big money on first-cost. Stumps get harder to 

pull every year. You lose half the land value and $700 in crops 


weeds when the Hercules All Steel 


every year stumps stand. 


Triple Power—All Steel—30 Days Trial 
3 Year Guarantee—Special Price Offer 


Triple power means more than the pull ef a locomotive. All steel means 60% 
lighter weight, 400% more strength than any cast iron or “semi steel” puller 
ever made, Accurate machining and turning means smooth running and 
light draft. Double sefety ratchets mean safety to men and team. 8S year . — 
guarantee yy rn rag of any broken castings. Pull an acre of stumpe - . at ; ichigan 
@ day easy with the Hercules. When your stumpsare pulied, fe Ne ng = = : 

at once for 


neighbors or rent machineata nice profit. bs pot mail 
new introductory money-saving proposition and i 
eos and letters. Read about profits owners are 
res — 
y e 


will post you on crops to raise on virgin ined where stumps od : vee Sas 
"show you how to make €1330.60 first year on #0 acres of stumps 


and 6750 every yearafter. Mai! postal quick, 


Hercules Manufacturing Co.,‘ 12347th St., Centerville, lowa. 


nteresting free 
making. Get 

































book! See 
facts and 


Stumps like this easy 
for the Hercules 








a | 624 rommy Grandpa’s Pride 
iy : Globe Onions 








This phenomenal record was made by one of my 
customers the past season. This field of one acre 
of my GRANDPA’S PRIDE produced 812 bushels, 
and has just been sold for~$2.00 per bushel, ora 
gross return from one acre of $1624. I have spent 


strains of my FAMOUS GRANDPA’S PRIDE, 

RED AND YELLOW GLOBE ONIONS. The 
points of superiority that I have produced in these 
two strains of onions are: Ist, extra long keeping 
quality; 2nd,-perfect globe; 3rd, large, uniform size; 
4th, small neck; Sth, high color; 6th, mild flavor; 


A. O. GILBERTSON, Krop Krank 





make a fortune with 
a lifetime. in th wi di vi f th ; t 
PAMOUS GRANDPA'S P oe, ont y a f ew, acres coh, ppm you how I have produced on a 


Fralsipng ONIONS the field of onions on just ordinary Iowa soll. I will pay alt 



























Write for 


ivi y FREE. Book. 7th, an extraordinary drought resister. Send for my 
book on onion culture, covering my 33 years of ex- 
Tells how-you can perience in the scientific growing of one of my big 
money making crops. This bookis recognized byall 
prominent onion growers of the middle west, as be- 
atest authority on onion culture ever pu 
















year averace, 615,480 net profits per year, from my #-acre 


‘your expenses to Mason City and return, no matter where 


Gi bertson way. you live if Icannot prove to you every claim that I bave 
- made. Bend for my onion book today, and be convinced. 
Write me Itisfree. A postal will bring it. Address 


BOX 769, MASON CITY, IOWA 





. 7 of the A Experiment aking of San Jose scale, says: “The 
7 sey Pe LF Re yo gricultural Expe Station, March, 1910, spe ‘. fon on 


: ae ash, home-made or : 
DUSTING T  wbors ois faunal tg tine mpc “Sueicaat wd mnbncape taser of ah antic ae 


FUNGIGIDAL 22sccide" nes ne msostitn 


; x 
PROPERTIES ficzserer® Betoun dealer cannot mppty you With *SOK LECIDIO” w6 wil deliver vo.any RR. Staton i tho Urtad | 
=e . east 


rete ie eee tee 







commercial, and the soluble oil sprays are t 





properties; standing the test for the past six years on all kinds of fruit treés. 
Other reasons. | postal request to Dept. 3 









y' 
5 Fs Ohio Rivers rice; 50-gal. Dbis., $25.00; 30-gal. $16.00; 
$3.75. Address, B. @. PRATT 00., bo charce, Btrest, New York City.” 








See Our Guarantee, of Advertisers.on Editorial Page 





OUR SPECIAL 





“a in’t it better to let your tools do the drudg-° “ 
ing rather than you? Isn’t it commonsense for a farmer of 
gardener to work with tools that do the work of 3 to 6 

y men—do it better and get bigger crops? 


lanet Jr 


a farmers using Planet Jrs the world over testify that they save drudging. A 
and manufacturer with over 35 years’ experience makes them. 
et Jr Horse Hoe, Cultivator and Hillier is new and already a 
, at one passage, rows up to 344 feet apart even if they > 
Capital level cultivator, hiller, plow, furrower. 
vine-turner attachment. 
Planet Jr Single Wheel Disc Hoe, Cultivater, 
and Plow gives universal satisfaction, especially in peat lands. 
frame, carries 3 discs on each side, pair of efficient 3-prong 
teeth, plow, and leaf lifter.” 
A 64-page illustrated 


FREE! farm and garden book! 


It’s yours for the asking! And it contains 64 pages of invalu, 
able culfivation advice. You can’t afford to miss it! ‘ 


eis wlaae 
be Atted with 








x Send postal for it today! 








of high germination, four varieties best for crop and the silo. We offer 
the product of 300 acres. 
Celebrated D. B. Brand gay tang 


Clover Seed, Timothy and ter. The highest obtainable in this country. 


Send for Dibble’s comprehensive Farm Seed Catalog and samples of Alfalfa Clover, 
and Seed grains for testing. FREE, Address . . 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE Seedgrower, Box A, Honeoye Falls, N. ¥. 


From Our Farms To Yours: 


Seed Potatoes 31 varletios, earty, medium and late. Northern grown and from fields 
‘~® free from blight, any quantity from single barrel to car loads, 
Seed Qats earl saelant, heavy grain thoroughly recleaned and enormously 
produ ive. 
Seed Barley Dibble’s Canadian six-rowed with a record of 54 bushels per acre. 
4 acres on the Dibble farms. 





wF YOU 


are at all interested in 


Home-Mixed Fertilizers 


I would like to send you my book on 
the subject. It contains full informa- 
tion, formulas and lots of information 
to farmers who want to get the most 
and the best for their money. The 
book will be sent free upon request 
by post card from you. 

Dr. WM. S. MYERS, Director of Propaganda 


17 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
No Branch Offices 





RVERY ACRE YIELD THE MOST sf 
of their intense cultivation, which is always profitable, but doubly se 
,” because itis doubly intense. The notches make the discs enter 
Spat in such a manner as to cut and twist it about until it iathoroughly pul- 
If you will watch a Clark “Cutaway” work you will see that this state- 
ment is absolutely true. 

CLARK’S REVERSIBLE DOUBLE LEVER “CUTAWAY” HARROW 
ia shown in the above illustration. It is a tool every farmer needs, because it in- 
— Its draft is light; it is easy to handle, and perfectly balanced. The 
aso of extra quality cutledy not rolied and ground, All wooden 
e@re given two coats of paint and one of varnish. These things merely indi- 
cate the rk quality not found in other makes. Don't buy any disc implement 

until you have seen a Clark, Write today for free book, “Intensive Cultivation.” 

> Clark's is the original Cutaway. All others merely imitate. 

Cutaway Harrow Co., 851 Main St., Higganam, Conn. 





SEEDS prcstice BIG CROPS 
B2T TE ass ae 
Seeds of tested value—write for one to-day. 
FREDERICK W. EBERLE 

£415 S. PEARL STREET, ALBANY, N. ¥. 


aud 





CROP REPORTS 


American Agriculturig, 


GRAIN RESERVES LIGHT 


Corn Stocks Reduced—Oats and Wheat Supply Moderate—Coj, 
Weather Results in Heavy Consumption—Large Number of 
Hogs to Feed—Stocks Fairly Well Distributed 


The annual review of American 
Agriculturist showing stocks of grain 
on farms March 1 indicates that 
the reserves are generally’ short. 
This was expected, since both corn 
and oats yielded ‘poorly last year and 
the wheat crop was only fair. Fur- 
thermore, the winter was one of the 
coldest on record, resulting in greater 
consumption of coarse grains than is 
usual, The percentage of the 1911 
crop now held on the farm for sale, 
consumption or farm use, and the ag- 
gregate volume of such ‘holdings for 
each of the principal cereals, is pre- 
sented as follows: 


Farm Stocks of Grain March 1 
Bushels 


It must always be remembered that 
the figures presented in this report 
must be regarded as estimates. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist does not claim these 
to represent a census, but is convinced 
that since they have been gathered 
by a corps of trained observers cov- 
ering practically every county in the 
country they come as near being ac- 
curate as is possible in anything but a 
census. 

Bearing this in mind, the following 
table shows similar returns of farm 
stocks, and percentages which such 
stocks represent, of previous crops, 
and makes possible an intelligent 
comparison and use of the data sub- 
mitted in this report: 


Farm Stocks for 16 Years 
{In millions of bushels.) 


p-— Corn —. — Wheat — 
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428 24. 
Distribution of Corn Crop 


Following a small crop of corn, the 
stocks remaining on the farms March 
1 are substantially smaller than last 
year. This is to be expected in view 
of the disastrous season of 1911, and 
the fact that the winter which fol- 
lowed was of such a nature as to de- 
mand a greater amount of corn for 
feeding live stock. Consequently, the 
reserve of corn now amounting to 
780,471,000 bushels, or 29.3%, is about 
what the well-informed ~ expected. 
That it is unusually small is proved 
by a careful study of the above table. 
The natural conclusion is that the 
high values which have prevailed for 
some months are justified. 

The following shows the compara- 
tive stocks of corn in the surplus 
states during the last four years: 


Stocks of Corn in the Surplus States 
{Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.] 
1912 1911 
53,160 57,098 
63,397 83,350 
125,219 175,139 
136,992 174,159 
53,472 105,402 
27,862 62,740 
65,657 101,802 97,583 


525,759 759,690 636,818 


Moderate Wheat Stocks 


Wheat stocks are below normal at 
this time of the year. Our reporters 
state that the supply now in first 
hands on the farm is 122 against 178 
millions at the same time in 1911. 
This reserve is below that of any pre- 
vious year since 1902. It is, of course, 
impossible to determine with absolute 
certainty just the amount of wheat 
on hand. 


Supply and Distribution of Wheat 
{In millions of bushels.) 


Neb. 
Total 





489,701 


Supply: 

Farm stocks March 1, 1911 173 

Commercial stocks March 1, 1911 175 

Crops of 11 639 

Distribution: 

Consumption 1911-2 (6% bus per 
Capita) ....6+. saheeee 
orts 1911-2 ovces . 
eed, winter and spring ........ 

Commercial stocks, March .1, 1912 

Farm stocks, March 1, 1912:..... 


Oats Reserves Only Moderate 

With the oats crop of 1911 .the 
smallest for many years, it is not sur- 
prising that total stocks in farmers’ 
hands March 1, 1912, amount to only 
222,366,000 bushels. Coupled with a 
short crop, the consumptive demand 
has been strong. If corn had been 
cheap it would have been substituted 
for high-priced oats. But with the 
supply | ofboth grains Wmited the 


amount of substitution was com 
tively small. 

Details of Farm Holdings 

With all three of the grains 

discussion the supply is such thar” 
seems reaonable to expect that S.. 
surplus can be disposed of at figure 
that are entirely satisfactory for tn] 
man who has grain for sale. Stocks 
are fairly well distributed, there ph. 
ing, however, a noted shortage in 
states like Kansas, Missouri, Ne. 
braska, Oklahoma and Texas. [ow, 
and Illinois have fair amounts of 
corn still on hand, but these being th, 
two large live stock states there jg 
absolutely no danger of th crop 
being burdensome, 


Farm Stocks on Hand March 1, 1913 
[In round thousands of bushels. } 
—y 7 Oats 
atte 10 
1,240 428 
1,678 


Dara,.! 
| 


Others 
Total 





National Corn Exposition Plans 


There was no national corn show in 
1911, The managers are utilizing that 
fact in preparing for the biggest event 
in this direction that has ever before 
been undertaken by choosing Colum- 
bia, S C, as the place for the next ex- 
position. It will be held January 27 
to February 8, 1913. Those familiar 
with the past history of this movement 
and what it stands for in its relation 
to agricultural education and develop- 
ment know that it is more thana mere 
corn show. The competitive exhibits 
of corn, other grains and grasses are 
only minor parts of the exposition, 
Other important features are the ex- 
hibits and demonstrations of the agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions and of the national department 
of. agriculture. 

The exhibits for the 1913 exposition 
will depict in a graphic and forceful 
manner the various lines of agricul- 
tural experimentation and. investiga- 
tion, In addition, there is to be a dis- 
play of farm and dairy equipment and 
machinery with representative animals 
of the various breeds. Conservation, 
country life and rural school problems 
will be treated in a fundamental way, 
both through exhibits and by speakers 
of national reputation. 

The exposition oceurs at a_ time 
when farmers of the north can get 
away from their work, make a visit to 
the corn show and see a section of the 
country with which they are not gen- 
erally familiar. A trip southward in 
the winter time is always delightful, 
and under the auspicious circum- 
stances of the national exposition the 
nature and extent to which this event 
wil: be conducted, will make such & 
trip a pleasure and a delight, and at 
the same time one of unsual instruc: 
tion. The national corn exposition is 4 
round-up of all. state agricultural 
meetings and shows, the best is 
thought and the best in exhibits. It 
summarizes in graphic form agricul- 
tural progress in the nation. 





Drainage Congress at New Oriecans 
—April 10-13 will mark the meet- 
ing of the national drainage congress 
at New Orleans and is expected to 
bring the day of the 10-acre inten- 
sively. cultivated farm near at hand 
throughout the wet land areas of the 
United States. Men of note from all 
sections of the country will be in at- 
tendance. The congress will ask the 
federal government to provide the 
Ways and means necessary for com 
plete surveys; for the creation of & 
comprehensive plan of reclamation bf 
drainage covering all the wet /@ 
states, and for the opening uP 
navigable drainage canals into W 
local drainage canals ean empty. to 
wilt also ask the federal congress 
enact the Newland’s river regulatios 
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Few Potatoes Left in Farmers’ 


Districts—Prices Treble 


n the states of commercial potato 
production, prices to the farmer vary 
rather widely. In Maine, farmers re- 

rt receiving as high as $1.25 per 
pushel for tubers delivered at loading 
gations. In New York about $1 is 
the highest paid, while in Michigan 
prices range from 80 to 92c. In Wis- 
consin, where possibly the largest 
reentage of the 1911 crop is still 


eid by farmers, prices to the grower 
are lowest, 75@90c covering the 
range, 2nd some growers report to 


American Agriculturist th@t ithe av- 
erage is not much above S85c. In 
ohio, growers state they are receiv- 
wg $1 to $1.15 per bushel for pota- 
toes by the load, delivered at the sta- 


D. 

Oomarther returns to inquiry made by 
American Agriculturist substantiate 
the estimate of amounts of potatoes 
held in growers’ or dealers’ hands. 
New York growers are in posses- 
gion of some 10% or less of the 
7911 crop. Maine farmers hold 
1 to 20%, with the bulk of replies 
jndicating less than 20%. Reports 
from Ohio name the amount held as 
10 to 25%. Michigan reports are 
about parallel to Ohio in this respect, 
put Wisconsin rowers state they 
still have 20 to 35%. 

Many replies speak of the great un- 
certainty to date of the acreage for 
1912. Some growers are inclined to 
believe the acreage wili be increased 
because potatoes this year brought 
guch high prices. Others claim the 
high price of seed potatoes for the 
coming spring will tend to curtail 
any natural impuise to devote more 
land to the crop which paid well in 
1911. Some growers point to the old 
gaying that high priced seed yields 
cheap potatoes. Replies from Maine 
indicate a larger acreage in 1912 
than planted in 1911. 

The 1911 Crop Report Confirmed 


The potato crop and market during 


the autumn and winter of 1911-2 
proved the sensation of the day in 
farm produce. The opening of March 
brought with it the remarkably high 
price level shown elsewhere, fully 
verifying the crop shortage in the 
yield of 1911 as brought out in the 
fnal report of the crop printed in 
American Agricultyrist October 21, 


1911. In fact, the shortage possibly 
proved even sharper than there indi- 
cated. Our figures place the 1911 
crop at only 262,000,000 bushels, 


against revised estimates covering the 
output of 1910 of 310,000,000 bushels. 
This report was compiled from ad- 
viees sent in by our trained corre- 
spondents during or just prior to the 
harvest of the main crop of potatoes. 
Our final figures reflected simply the 
sum of the evidence in that inquiry. 
The developed shortage in the crop 
was in some instances even more than 
there brought out, and it is probable 
that the actual potato crop of 1911 
was some millions less than the ag- 
8Tegate there stated. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to place these figures beside those of 
the government crop report. Our t tal 
was 262,000,000 bushels. The final 
perumens estimate printed January 

1912, placed the potate crop at 
293,000,000 bushels. In the light of 
the rapid diminution of stocks during 
the winter and the continuously high 
Prices it would seem that the Orange 
Juda crop reporting service more 
nearly approached true conditions in 
this instance.than the federai gov- 
efnment. The last named authority 
mated that on January 1, 1912, 33% 
of the latest crep of potatoes was still 
held by growers; this included re- 
serves in New Bngiand of 48%, New 
York 35, Ohio 25, Michigan 41, Wis- 
consin 37, Minnesota $2%.: Thesé ten- 

ive figures are interesting placed 
beside the testimony now being print- 
ed in these columns bearing upon re- 
serves at the opehing of March. 

The Why of Potato Prices 

Several things in conjunction with 
the scarcity ef potatees this year 
worked for high prices. Growers 
were advised early im the season 
sh American Agricuiturist ef 

comparatively small crop threugh- 
out the United Btates lant’ year pan! 
ers naturail betiev: prices 
would advance. But the — 
oe weather in large potato pre- 
ped Sections made i ‘im s 
or farmers to get to the market with 
—, large amounts. Receipts at the 
8e distributing markets for months 
o 2 not been much more than equal 
ean ‘mand, even with the heavy re- 

Pts of foreign potatoes which, with 
handitions anything but what they 

ve been the past » would have 
very likely beared the market. 


New York Prices Hold Up Well 


tact over 15% of 1911 crop of po- 
in oon farmers’ and dealers’ hands 
lanta ee COunty.—[H..C. H., At- 


Not very 





many potatoes left. Buy- 





Hands—Wisconsin and Michigan 


Better Supplied Than the East—Conditions in Commercial 


Those of Year Ago 


ing price $1. Hardly think will be as 
many planted this year as last; seed 
will be very scarce.—[F. H. P., Welis- 
ville, N Y. 

Potato prices $1 p bu. Crop 170% 
sold.—[{C. W. B., bg 5 N Y¥. 

About 40% of the 1911 potate crop 
is in farmers’ hends yet. One dol- 
lar is price offered, the weather has 
been so very cold. Shippers have 
been slow to move them. Normal 
acreage will be planted.—[A. E. lL, 
Rathbone, N Y. 

During the recent cold weather 
many toes froze in cellars. Pro- 
portion ef the 1911 crop now on hand 
20%. Potatoes sell at $1 p\bu and 
more to consumers. There is little 
question but that the area planted 
this year will be in excess of that 
planted last year.—[F. H. D., Corn- 
ing, N Y. 

About 80% of crop sold. Price is 
$1 p bu. I have heard nothing that 
indicates more than a normal acre- 
age.—[W. S, Portage County, O. 

I think not more than 25% of last 
year’s crop remains unsold. Price 
around sip bu.—[J. J. L., Ulster, Pa. 

About % crop 1911 unsold with 
$1.25 per bu price at present. Think 
planting for 1912.crop will be about 
normal or slightly above it.—[F. M. 
Clark County, O. 

There are less petatoes in farmer’ 
hands than in many years, perhaps 
20%. The price dropped to $1 a few 
days ago, but advanced to 1.10@1.20. 
I think that the acreage to be planted 
cannot be above normal, as_ there 
will be a great scarcity of seed.—[E. 
H. W., Onondaga County, N Y. 

Fully 25% of 1911 crop remains in 
the growers’ hands. Dealers are offer- 
ing $1 p bu. The acreage of potatoes 
for 1912 will be same as last year.— 
{G. W. K., Ontario County, N Y. 

Less than 25% of the usual number 
of potatoes at this time of the year 
is held by farmers. Prices have ad- 
vanced from 90@95c and $1 bu. 
Produce men are buying at the latter 
figure. Acreage will be about normal, 
with the probability of much inferior 
seed being used in 1912—[N. L. R., 


Phelps, N Y. 
Approximately 75% of crop. sold. 
Dealers paying $1 p bu.—[M. W., 


Avon, N Y. 

Potatoes are bing moved quite 
freely, most of the stock going for 
seed. One dollar to farmers prevail- 

FS {To Page 








FROM THE NORTH COUNTRY 


Where the Winters Are Cold and the 
Snows Deep 





Writing from the vicinity David 
Harum made famous, 2 man says that 
he was an habitual coffee drinker, 
and, although he knew it was doing 
him harm, was too obstinate to give 
it up till all at once he went to 
pieces with nervousness and insomnia, 
loss of appetite, weakness, and a gen- 
eralHy used-up feeling, which practi- 
cally unfitted him for his arduous oc- 
eupation, and kept him on a couch 
at home when his duty did not call 
him out. 

“While in this condition Grape- 
Nuts food was suggested to me and I 
began to use it. Although it was in 
the middle of winter and the ther- 
mometer was often below zero, almost 
my entire living for about six weeks 
of severe exposure was on Grape-Nuts 
food with a little bread and butter 
and a cup of hot water, till I was wise 
enough te make Postum my table 
beverage. . 

“After the first two weeks I began 
te feel better, and during the whole 
winter I never lost a trip on my maii 
route, frequently being on the road 
seven or eight hours at a time. 

marvel to me was 
how @ persom could de the amount of 
work and endure the fatigue 
hardship as I did, on so small an 
amount of food. But I found my new 
rations so perfectly satisfactory that 
I have continued them-—-using 
Pestum an@ Grape-Nuts at every 
meal, and often they comprise my 


e meal. 

“All my ~ nervousness, irritability 
and insomnia have disappeared and 
heaithy, natural sleep has come back 
te me. But what has been perhaps 

greatest surprise to me is the 


a 
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SENSITIVE POTATO SITUATION 
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Famous Stark Trees 


at Low Prices! 
Worle eget (eroery Seip Direct to Planter at 
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On Orders of $10 or More Here 

in busy lifetimes 
Besides selling to you direct at a 25% discount Ty mes Tite of fruit trees, ites 
from our prices, we pay the freight plants, vines other rset sppoducte 
on orders that come to $10 net or more. Supertgnces rive cgmlete Catalog 

Guarantee Safe Delivery best of its kind in the Tits won 

Our we sail fal book 8s new luster to the 

——— ; or freight wrote thie, gcentury repatation for honest 
with the special ing end packing @ich We pemmeee eens 
do . guar 
fiber, etc., and paper-line all boxes to guard 
against drying and freezing. —BSpecial Service Dept. Advice to Growers. 

8 Stark Nurseries in 6 States he 

at all Stark trees shall measure to _ usive varieties of ng fruit. 
the Stark standard, we spread the owing “ st dally trek . 
end of our mammoth business over # nurser. =e Pre, bet es mone. 
tes in 6 . dVo one soil and climate will - eafo arrival of trees. 
grow and develop all kinds of trees to the height _ : -of -a- 
of tree pertection. So we grow each kind of | for square behind rac 
tree where it develops the finest root system, —A yy | —— AS. every 
the most ect head and makes the most tree 
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the ‘quality of the ——J you plant. of the Stark Year ah i 
e lerveye te Ob pa ts i the oes eee and artistic 
“s Sonetioa! 1 guide for the planter of frult and 
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be oy well have tess Coes Soon COUPON : 
reasures Stark s Nurseries and 
sr eet ar toa rs & 
py yy 341 Stark Stetion,Louisians, Missouri 4 
thuodimastin § S-teinane = $ 
STARK BRO'S NURSERIES H 
AND ORCHARDS CO. = — ; 
341 Stark Station pp oO ee . 
. i 
+ =? 
, 
Dozens of varieties. nf . P 
Gal oller: S00 plants of uny fartows etwond on idee 


1,000,000 cP Ta trig he 
s ; 
Y ie ery, uaramced ie ta “Oni 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 2232 ="5=5 
ARTHUE J. COLLINS, Box @, Moorestown, 5. 4. 






































































By M. G. KAINS 
Poultry Editor Orange Judd Weeklies 


HIS book shows how poultry can be made 
more profitable. Ample discussion is given 
to ome breeding, selection, and improve- 

ment of iness poultry, feeding for growth, for 
market, for eggs, etc. 


From cover to cover the book is written with 
the one aim of aiding the poultry raiser to make the most money from the 
farm flock; hence special emphasis is laid on marketing both poultry and 
eggs as well a on breeding and feeding. In short, the volume is intended 
as a guide in the hands of actual farmers rather than feather fanciers. 


The essential features of so-called systems of poultry raising, such as 
Philo, Corning, Rhode Island egg farming, South Shore soft rooster rais- 
ing, and co-operative buying and selling of poultry supplies and products, 
are presented so the reader may know and adopt such leading practices of 
the poultry world as may fit his conditions. Improved methods of hatch- 
ing and rearing are discussed clearly and concisely as are other important 
topics, such as the location of yards, houses, fixtures, and handy devices, 
business breeds, maintaining health in the flock, fattening ducks, geese, 
turkeys, guineas, fowls, etc. 


This book contains 2% pages, is handsomely 
bound in green vellum cloth, library styte, 
ext 
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MAKE YOUR CARDEN 
YIELD ITS Limit 


_Piant thoroughbred seeds. Thor-- 
: seeds “do not happen. 


jose SEED ANNUAL 
REE ON REQUEST 
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We'll Help You to Get 


Bi Crops of Fruit 
R ave, Coereannnn, Vepete grown in theheart of York 
State's panto ond barons 
ight from the 


Genuite becs because oy are grown 
iw oo ing we sell. 
paid = ches of . Our 


our’ PEARS— 

. CHERRIRG: Mextmorcncs, Black Tarta- 
rian, Windsor. PLUMS—Monarch, Wickson, Climax. 
PEACHES—Budded from bearing trees. 

Rupert’s Tree Book tells about our trees, our 
antee, and why we seil at wholesale prices. It is 
what is your address? 


W. P, ROPERT & SON, Pine Ave., Seneca, N.Y. 














GARTONS OATS 


69 to 90 Bushels Per Acre 


Gartons new breed of oate—“President”— 
s the benviest yielding ont known. L£ven 
ous 


igh Bn quale 
feorous foes § po A. early—bred to 


ces immense yield—sonnd, fu 
Sp -ansspaceally, om skin—superior milling 


i eat rust resiste’ 
quai violer 3 for Gartons tree “ Book of the Farm.” 


is Gartons are moron ye | i 
10 yn for an ent of 10 different 
os ona Pedi reed Ficid_ Seeds including 
sample ot Pri js and @ co) 
M api pi od ppon 


per Seed Co. 











gp tee 
24 First Street Sugar Grove, Il. 











Banish blight and s by spraying the ew, 
thorough way, saturating thoroughly. Over 
300,000 farmers and gardeners use 


Brown’s Auto ri 


Ase Spray Me 1 is most powerful 
efficien a, Cane Sreayetss 

\e 0 
pacity four gal time at ~~ 
le th fine 





ers—great 
r, positively w bho note} 
om fine spray to ae 
Seen Write for complete Spray 
Guide and full particulars, 
The E.C.BrownCo., 24 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 








TOMATO FICS 


A beantifol i Yatuable 
ine figs, Plant growsin bush 
gro 

form, literally covered with 
fruit. The and flesh are 
arich golden yellow, solid, 
thick-meated, with a pleas- 
t flavor. When canned or 
in sug: like iss; 
make excellent ples or 
for winter use. 


= Only Ten Cents 


poet ond a Sex. 

















Overdoing a Good Thing 


B.. AUGSBURY, JEFFERSON COUNTY, N ¥ 


1910 lettuce soared 
to $3.50 a basket, and a steady de- 
mand prevailed. Consequently, in the 
spring of 1911 hundreds of farmers 
began raising lettuce. The increased 
acreage caused a slump in lettuce 
during the fall of 1911. On the other 
hand, in the fall of 1910 cabbage sold 
for >8 and $10 a ton, and celery and 
onions were only ordinary money- 
makers, .As.a_result, lettuce was 
sown in the place of these vegetables. 
This naturaily caused a scarcity in 
onions, celery and cabbage in the 
fall of 1911, Therefore celery and 
onions boomed, and cabbage is now 
selling at $35 and $40 a ton. 

The spring of 1912 brings us a 
stampede by vegetable growers for 
celery, onions and cabbage. Seed 
houses are finding it difficult to meet 
the demands of the people. Celery 
seed, which formerly sold for $10 a 
pound, now brings $20, with only a 
small portion to each individual. 
Onion seed is high, and cabbage 
plants are being raised on a large 
scale. The man who cannot afford a 
heavy loss will hesitate before invest- 
ing largely in either celery, onions 
or cabbage, If he does invest, he 
should sell early, to avoid the like- 
ly flooded market in the winter of 
1913, There appears to be safety in 
speculating in lettuce, and some other 
vegetables, 

Conditions may change these state- 
ments by that time, for where a sur- 
plus crop is sown a general dreuth 
or local conditions will sometimes 
cause a crop failure, and still hold 
the high prices. This was true in 
the hay and potato crop of last year, 
Although a large acreage was de- 
voted to both «<f these crops, a gen- 
eral failure resulted, and hay is now 
selling at $25 to $27 a ton; early 
seed potatoes of grade 2 at $la 
bushel, Bean fodder brings $7 and 
$8.a ton, and cornstalks $12 and $14. 
It is safe to say that these crops will 
continue high, as the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. The man devot- 
ing a large acreage to late potatoes 
during 1912 must regard the crop as 
a speculation. 

We find that the money-making 
farmer of the past year is the one 
who foresaw the conditions such as 
outlined, and when a crop slumped, 
began to speculate in that crop. The 
Sain of the shrewd farmer is always 
counterbalanced by a loss for the 
thoughtless investor; but who is to 
blame for the incompetent farmer’s 
loss, the crop, or the farmer? There 
will be many gardeners who will read 
this, and still increase their cabbage 
acreages, but if a@ good season - pre 
vails, the cabbage crop will be enor 
mous, with, consequently, low prices. 
Forewarned, however, is forearmed, 


In the fall of 





Growing and Selling Head Lettuce 


F. M, BAILEY, MICHIGAN 


The plant should be up so the rows 
can be seen before cultivating, as 
more weeds can be killed before they 
come out of the ground than after. 
Cultivating exposes all the little 
weeds that have started to grow, and 
they will usually dry up. If permit- 
ted to get a start you have trouble 
ahead of you, as more or less soil 
will cling to the roots, and then they 
will take root and grow again. You 
cannot work your ground too often 
when the plant is small. 


Thinning, Spacing and Cultivating 


After.the plants are about 2 inchés 
high I begin thinning out and spacing 
them. I leave only one good. plant 
every 14 or 16 ncehes apart, and am 
very careful not’ to leave two plants 
together, as they never will head, 
but will just grow up loose and fluffy. 

Then, too, I keep my cultivator Bo- 
ing all the time that I can. Even if 
I worked the ground yesterday and 
find that I have time -to go through 
it again today I go at it. Like. all 
other growing crops, the more work 
you give lettuce the larger it will 
grow, so I do not spare the cultivator. 

I use the one-wheel cultivator-with 
the hoe blades attached, I also have 
a set of small disks which I use the 
first time over the ground and. set 
them so as to throw the dirt away 


from the row. ‘This wil throw all 
small wéeds to the top of the ground, 
where the sun will kill them. 

A good -grade of fertilizer will give 
a very quick growth, and is sure te 
bring a good quality. Fertilizers are 
necessary if the land - has been 
cropped very long. 

The lettuce should be ready to har- 
vest in about eight weeks from time 
of planting. When it once starts to 
head: close watch should be kept, as 
the heavy dews and rain followed by 
a hot sun will sometimes scald it at 
the heart and make it worthless, 


The Manure Bodinies of a Big City 


{From Page 395.] 
these men use manure, 20,000 tons is, 
therefore, not far out of the way. 
How Truckers Handle Manure 

As soon as the ice breaks up in the 
spring and until winter shuts in, 
scows are towed from New York to 
the Bulls Head wharf. Each trucker 
orders from the dealer what manure 
he needs, and has it delivered when 
convenient to him. The cost is. $150 
a scow load, which is supposed to 
consist of 200 tons of manure, but is 
often much less, depending partly 
upon the quantity of straw and partly 
upon the way the manure is packed 
on board. The owner of the wharf 
is paid $15 for each scow ioad landed, 
and for space in the manure yard, 
which extends back from the wharf 
only a few hundred feet. 

The manure is hauled from. the 
scows and packed down hard by the 
carts. Some of the piles are 100 feet 
long, 50 feet wide and 10 high. The 
piles are left without any further 
attention until winter, when they are 
hauled to the various farms, and 
either spread direct upon the fields or 
piled at the farms, so as.to be handy 
when needed, 

The rate at which the manure is 
applied would astonish anyone but a 
trucker. One man who crops 13 acres 
uses five scow loads. Supposing each 
load to be. short 50 tons of its sup- 
posed 200 tons, this means more than 
57 tons to the acre. Another man 
who has 20 acres uses six scow loads, 
or 45 tons an acre. From 40 to & 
tons an acre is the general range, 
though even more is not uncommon. 
Much depends upon the capital avail- 
able. The more the better is the 
rule. 

This looks like extravagance until 
it is remembered that the truckers 
plan to get at least two crops, usually 
three and in some cases four, off the 
land in a season. Such being the case 
there must be plenty of food to supply 
the demands of the plants. Practi- 
cally nothing but quick maturing 
vegetables are grown. Very little as- 
paragus, rhubarb or long season 
crops are planted because the bunch- 
ing crops are more profitable. 

Crops Grown Under Glass 

Every trucker devotes more or-less 
space to cold frames. Indeed, he is 
obliged to do so in order to get three 
and four crops. Seed of lettuce, cab- 
bage and other hardy plants is sown 
during the late fall. The seedlings are 
protected, first by means of sash, and 
in extreme weather also with straw 
mats. Between the aisles -fresh 
strawy litter is packed to help pro- 
tect the sides of the frames. These 
frames are merely boards placed on 
edge, held in place by stakes and then 
covered with the usual hotbed sash. 

During the winter months many of 
the frames also contain crops such 
as parsley, carrots, salsify, parsnips 
and other vegetables planted the pre- 
vious season on purpose to be mar- 
keted. during cold weather. When 
they are removed the ground is set 
with the lettuce plants, already men- 
tioned, also radishes, set onions and 
other crops that will grow more or 
less except in the coldest weather. 
This winter has been so severe that 
only those whose “glass yards” are 
especially favored as to the sun are 
abreast of the times. The great ma- 
jority were-unable_to do their trans- 
planting and sowing during January 
and early February. 

One of the manure companies has 
issued a challenge to the effect that 
farmers who use its manure and have 
gone bankrupt as a consequnece, ‘will 
be provided free for iife with a very 
desirable farm” of 45 acres with good 
house and with “the usual essential 
accessories,” provided they can prove 
that their failure is due to using the 
company’s manure. To date no one 
has taken up this offer. 

Many men in various trucking sec- 
tions have started with only a few 
hundred dollars and by practicing lib- 
era] manuring, good growing methods 
and thrift have prospered and enlarged 
their areas’ until they not only own 
their own farms, but have made 
enough money to be independent. 
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you want Garden Truck thatis choice, splend; 
owing, real ake so » Plant Gregory 
Honest Seed. For over fifty- ive years the ma 
nee of New England and other gardene 
This year’s specials include Sweet ¢ 
Peas and Cucumbers of rare meri 


You Will Like Our Catalogue 
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For only 10c we send our large 112 
page seed Annual and five packets 
flower => or five packets vegetable 

» and then we return the money in 
the form of a due bill good for 
10e to apply on any order 
amounting to 50c or more 


9, 
Isbell’s Seeds 
Are strictly fresh, vita!, Mich- 
igen grown. Sold at very mode- 
Pate prices. Perfect satisfaction 
Or money refunded, Send today, 
a Fapgel ‘Free 
te Seed Use: 
&. M. ISBELL & CO. 


240 Pear ft, dackina, bs, 


SEEDS 
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your money back, ell for 100 postpaid 


J. ROSOOE FULLER & CD. Box 434 FLORAL PARK, N.Y. 


DD SEEDS 
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& sorts free with every orderl 
P and test. Return® 
not O, K.—money refunded 

Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
ae and flowers. —_ youss 
an neighbors’ ress@m 
'MWAY, » Rockford, Iilinals 


BUY YOUR ROOFING DIRECT From THE FACTOR 
A ROOF THAT Is PROOF AGAINST 
WIND, LIGHTNING, RAIN “7.x 


ufacture® 
the world’s best Steel Roofing in Roll Oa» 
Pressed standing seam and V crimp. Galvanizel 
Conductor Pipe Eave Trough and Fitting & 
will pay you to send for catalog 7, and prices 
Free. The Niles ron & Steel Roofing Co., Niles, 0. 
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Pigarch 16, 1912 
.. Hillside Celery Irrigation 
: . J. KERR, ONTARIO COUNTY, CAN 


One of my friends waters his celery 
quring TY wea her. His garden is on 
the 81°F" of a hi running down to 
ge bottom, where he has a well with 
an jnexhaustible supply .of water. A 
andmill pumps the water to the top 
wi hill, and during the dzy weath- 
of he attaches @ hose to the hydrant 
. the top and runs the hose into the 
enter of a piece of tin pipe. This 
: .s an outlet at each end and in 


jpe ha 
a4 center so he can water three. rows 
the « 


at a timé ? , 
He piaces this pipe on the ground 


and & on with his work and when 


ee a. 


a as i o ahe 


> Sens —_ 


MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDEN 


during ‘the het weather if it were not 
for the irrigation. Yet this is 100% 
better that the celery at the bottom 
of the hill ; 
Lima Beans Satisfactory 


CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT OOUNTY, DEL 





John H, Griffith, a most successful 
lima bean grower, says he has given 
pole lima beans more’ study and care- 
ful attention than any other crop and 
that they are more valuable to him 
than any crop he can grow He does 
not understand why so many people 
give this important crop so little at- 
tention. There are several things he 
says that are highly important and es- 
sential to the successful growing of 


The Delicata, an Early Summer Squash 


Delicata squash 
{ inches in diameter. 


bears small, elongated fruits 8 inches long and 
One unacquainted with its merits, writes an ex- 


ed Tidiana truck farmer, would instantly choose squash of brighter 


and greater dimensions when 
te marrow 


water has reached the 
back and moves 
three rows farther, and 

that process until. the 

s watered. The water per- 

colate down the trenches to the 
botton but will net go in, because 
there loose soil there that absorbs 
jt, and one ¢an see by the celery just 
where the water has been and down 
in the low soil, where the best celery 
would be if it were not for the irriga- 
tien, it is not early as good as higher 
up the hillside. The hill faces the 
west 1 the celery would be cooked 


ks the 
he comes 


lies within its somber shell 


buying, but he who knows what rich, 
chooses it preferably. 

lima beans, namely, a good, rich soil, 
not too low or heavy clay, the proper 
preparation of the ground, the cultiva- 
tion, the right kind of seed and the 
season, 

He breaks his ground well and deep- 
ly and works over with a cultivator 
and a drag. The poles are firmly set 
one or two weeks before planting. As 
soon as the poles are set the ground 
around them is thoroughly and deeply 
worked over with a narrow biaded 
hoe two or three times before plant- 
ing time. Many people, he says, make 


hills too deeply when the plants are 
growing, thus injuring the roots, . Be- 
fore.the vines reach the top, cord-like 
binder twine is strung at the tép of 
the poles upon which vines tan be 
trained to run from hill to hill This 
prevents therunnersfrom filling down 
and ferming a dense grow'th of vines 
which tend to smother the beans and 
cause many to rot. Short poles, he 
says, should never be use’, as they 
give the vines no place to run, and 
what would otherwise ha been a 
good crop had good tal! poles been 
used would give only abo a half a 
crop. 

He plants but very few 
time butter beans, but finds by actual 
test that Ideal Levithian, Genesee 
Early, Mammoth and Emerald Isle are 
varieties possessing sterling qualities. 
He believes in certain so-called signs, 
but plants whenever the weather is 
favorable, the ground not too wet, 
from the middle of April to the mid- 
die of May. 


f the old- 





When Soil Can Be Worked in the 
spring, lettuce, radishes, onfons ana 
peas should be planted in the open 
garden. All of these can stand con- 
siderable frost. It is well te put in 
some early potatoes; even if they 
freeze off, they will come up again. 
Early corn can be planted 
there is a chance of freezing. as it 
soon can be replanted. In fact, I be- 
lieve it is a good plan to plant a 
small amount of nearly all .arden 
seeds early. If it freezes, you have 
not lost much, and if you are fortu- 
nate to have an. early spring, you 
have gained much time by early 
planting.—-| Fred A. Lawton. 


The supply of hay in this section 
fit for horse feed is running very low, 
price about $30 per ton. 
weather conditions last season, it will 
be a pertinent question with farmers 
how to supply the deticiency for the 
coming year. I would suggest fodder 
corn sown early ¢6 ugh to mature 
sufficiently to be efit with the binder. 
Cure in shocks and get in the barn 


before bad weather next fall. If sown | 


thick on lanfid not too rich in humus, I 
believe it can be made the best sub- 
stitute for hay we can find for horses 
at hard work. Coarse corn fodder, 


Hungarian and millet will answer for | 
Battson, | 


other stock very well.—-|J. H 
Miami County, ©. 
ai 
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Men Ease 


THE SHOE THAT SATISFIES the 

worker like yourself, for all sorts of z 
in all sorts of weather, No shoe can be bui%< 
better, stronger, or to wear longer, Also fit 
like g! ove, and the most comfortabie every- 
day shoe you ever walked in. Name os 
yellow label protects 

you against imitations. 


Catalog No. Ii 


illustrates all 
heights Menz 
“Ease”, also the 
“American -g- 
built to give the 
strong, sturdy, 
out-door boy hon- 
esteservice. Send 
for it. 





upper 
leather is al- 
J ways Meng 
“Ease” Special 
Elk, Unus 
strong, yet ® 
as glove leather 
and never 
hard and full of 
uncomfortable 
wrinkles. Sole 
leather is selected 
Oak. Counters and 
heels absolutely solid and 
made in our own factory. A 
shoe throughout that you can 
take gpart and find no fault with, 
[ASK FOR CATALOG No.11 containing & 
sample of this wonderful Jeather. We have 
dealers all over your state. lf we can't refer 
ou to one near you, we can introduce Mens 
“Ease” and “American Boy” shoes direct to 
you from the factory, regular retail prices, 
delivery prepaid. 


Menzies Shoe Co., Makers, Detro::, i, 





Get the Real Truth About 
KEROSENE ENGINES 


A Perfect t Kerosene we Engine for fare ose atlast! Act- 
iwi 
Fock. “Earns tao whsie eoot in a Sear ley cuvlag te cock ie eoeemee 
on the UTICA—the 
Farm ne. Absolutely nothing like i ye ~y 
4 sine aud type for every purpose. ‘Ten-year guaranties, Free 
Service Bureau of experts, 
Write for FREE . 
Engine Book BF. and Special Otter 
Fars eR PLLE We 
Prats cee livers offer. A postal” 
everything. Address 
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The Mapes Complete and 


* 


Special Crop Manures 
The Standard for Generations 


“With judicious use of the Mapes Manure, worn-out lands can be restored to fertility quicker 
and with less expense than in any other way.”-—American Agriculturist. 


New book, 1912, entitled “A Full Review of Chemicals and. Clover” 
By Herbert W. Collingwood, Editor of The-Rural New-Yorker 
We will send a copy to anyone interested, together with our descriptive pamphlet 


THE MAPES FORMULA & PERUVIAN GUANO CO. 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


From the American Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 


These Pamphlets are a revalation in the successful and profitable fertilization of even the thinnest, lightest and 
poor soils, from the state of abandonment up to the continuous profit of successful farming for years, with the 
constant improvement of the soil, showing that with the Mapes Manures good crops may be assured from the 
start, also with the land growing more fertile and more valuable year by year. 

















Sees Mians bettas * Send prices. Get your trees 
for my complete 1912 
fond x te: 1 ill an give you iitustrated 
book—“ I Made The Old Porm Pay. 
Established 33 years. Capital 9700,000 
GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 88, 














If you set out an orchard 
with our stock, you will 
have fruit trees and plants 
of pr hardiness and 
great productiveness, com- 
bined with the best quality of fruit. For 


rowing the kind you 
can absolutely on. Persons who 


fay from ws once come back every season. 
Our Booklet contains the best of our ex- 
perien duri 7 thirty years 
be growin This practi- 
cai book is free. Wits for tt now. 
BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Box 10 Yalesville, Conn. 


For Reliable Seeds 


mee irect from the farming community and sold 
't to the parecer Medium and Mammoth Clover, 
6, Alfalfa, W' 


¥ mo ot hite and Crimson Clover, Timothy, 
8 he 














ue ard Grass, Barley, 
and all ki ba of Seed Corn and 
it prepaid, your railroad station. Write 
samples and prices, 


M. Wertheimer & Sons, Ligonier, Ind. 
FRUIT T TREE REE COLLECTION 


—— $1.75 

















SIMPLEX SPRAYERS. 


A New Patented Sprayer different from 


others. Only on 
preasure, liquid oat 3 agit 


etoppi to mp, 
s Sena ii ded 
moo a 


Ses 


MMPLEX MPG. 00. Bor 91h, Se Peter, 
All kinds of 


Fruit Baskets and- Grates 


Write for Catalogue and 
Price. List. Get our Price 
before you buy. 

WEBSTER BASKET CO. 
Box 25, Webster, Monroe Co., fi. Y. 


GRAPE VINES 


varieties for vineyard and garden, Mil- Send fer 

Bono of vines tor sale Our free book = FREE 
er iichusele iustated. Issued by the BOOK 
rowers of vines and small fruits in the 
=: oT 8. vo.” Box 35, Fredonia, N. ¥. 
Oo. ATS Swedish Select and Sensation. Two 
. ples free. SKED 
CORN: Leami pela genie 

Gap. Get our Catalog. THKO. BURT & 


CATALPA i<: times + KS ah Be me oa ton ail 


not true a Catalpa seed. I have 
ore tree in 2 the world. 


most beautifal 
Box 51 Mechanicsburg, Ohie 


ing up a high 
3 agitated. No 


= 
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Wevess 


greawecney PLANTS—Reliable money-making vari- 
eties only $1.75 and $1.98 per 1000. New 1912 Illus 
free. . A. VIRDIN, Hartly, Delaware. 


IMBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING 


By L. C. ROOT. The mysteries of bee-keeping ex- 
plained. Combining the result of 50 years’ expe- 
‘iemce with the latest discoveries and inventions =~ 
presenting the most «approved methods, formi 
—-- al work. Illustrated. 271 pages. 5x7 inc 


Soto 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
ne Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New ’ York 
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CULTIVATION, BAR ESTING, MARKDET- 

AND MARKET VALUE. B 7M. G. KAINS. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Sensitive Potato Situahon 


{From Page 401,] 

ing price. We think the greater por- 
tion of the crop still on hand has 
been contracted for to be shipped in 
Mar, and the proportion back exclu- 
sive of the contract stock is less than 
usual. Prospects are for a normal 
acreage the coming season, with a 
tendency to increase rather than de- 
crease.—[J. E. W., Steuben County, 
N. Y, 

The retail price here is $1 p bu. 
Not many in farmers’ hands.—[N. F 
8., Allegany County, N.Y. 

Potatoes in this section nearly all 
sold, The acreage will be about nor- 
3 D, G., East Greenbush, 

Y. 

All surplus potatoes sold; present 
price $3.50 p bbl. Farmers disposed 
to imcrease acreage to some extent 
for next crop.—[A. W. H. East Scho- 
dack, N Y, 

I estimate stock held by farmers 
at 10% less. Price paid at loading sta- 
tion $1 p bu. I believe that owing to 
the high price many are selling short, 
As far as I can ascertain, the acre- 
age to be planted this year will be 
pete W. S., Steuben County, 


Stocks of potatoes remaining in 
growers’ hands are very small. The 
price bid is $1 p bu. Indications are 
that potato acreage will be increased. 
EC. J. Peck, Avoea, N Y. 

Present price is $1 p bu to farmers. 
Indications are for no larger acreage 
in 1912 than last year.—[T. K,, 
Columbia Crossroads, Pa. 


Maine Potatoes Relatively Few 

Should say 15 to 20% of the 1911 
crop still in the county. Present bid 
$2. p bbl. Owing to scarcity of 
seed and high prices, believe increase 
in acreage will be very smail.—{H, 
N. R., Aroostook County, Me. 

We are paying $1 p bu for pota- 
toes, but farmers are holding for 
more, Acreage will be about the same 
as last year.—[A,. C., Augusta, Me, 

Potatoes are all sold except about 5% 
now in farmers’ hands. Price $1 p 
bu. The plant will be about normal, 
[A. W. G., Ft Kent, Me. 

No potatoes in shipment and pos- 
sibly not enough to supply farmers’ 
demands. Acreage will be about nor- 
mal.—[A, H. B. New Albany, Pa. 

About 20% of the 1911 potato crop 
is in the county to be shipped and a 
few of these are sold for seed. The 
1912 “plant will be increased 10% with- 
out doubt.—[L. B. 8., Caribou, Me. 

Not over 20% of the potato crop fs 
left in our county and not over 10% 
in this section. Indications point to a 
larger acreage for 1912.—[F. A. B., 
Houlton, Me, 

I do not think there is over 20% 
of 1911 crop of potatoes in farmers’ 
hands. A good many farmers have 
sold and there are not anywhere near 
as many stored by dealers along the 
railroad as in former years. Many 
potato houses along the —raiircad 
are the same as empty. Prices at 
loading stations are about $1.02 _p-pu 
or from $2.70@2.80 p bbl of 165 tbs. 
I do not think there will be such of 
any dncrease in 1912 opiant Think 
about normal in Sherman, #="%--<ict 
and Stacyville—[J. M. D,. Sherman 
Mills, Me. 

Wisconsin Fairly Sur ited 

About 35% of the 1a» crop still 
unsold, Prices 8@90c » ou. Usual 
acreage will be plante’.-[A. D. B., 
W’aupaca, Wis, 

Acreage will be slightly increased 
in 1912. Amount held or farmers of 
~~ crop is 25%.—-{L. W. 8., Stanley, 

is. 


Next season’s potato acreage will be 
about normal. Price bid for tubers 
p bu. Close to 25% of crop unsold.— 
{C. L., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Potatoes sell at 980c p bu. Farmers 
have sold out nearer than any year 
for a long time, It seems as if next 
year everybody is going to plant po- 
tatoes.—[A. G., Waupaca County, Wis. 

Area devoted to potatoes this sea- 
son should be a little more than nor- 
mal, Price is 8 @86e p bu for come- 
mon white stock.—[H. W., Stockton, 
Wis, 

As near as I can tell from careful 
inquiry, 26 to £8% of the 1911 crop 
of potatoes are now in the growers’ 
hands for sale. The high prices have 
caused many to hold more for seed 
than usual, Farmers receive 75 to 
85c p bu at the storehouse or car. 
Some frozen stock is ee 
M: V., Grand “ey 

Believe that 25 to Boe of the crop 
still in farmers’ hands, Farmers ob- 
tained about 85@90c p bu. Farmers 
disposed to sell ag good, healthy 
amounts.—[T. H. C. , Portage, Wis. 

Not over 20% of crop in farmers’ 
hands, probably less than that. Price 
is 80¢ Pp bu. Probably increase in 
acreage.—[M. L. B., Mauston, Wis. 

In the hands of farmers is 25 to 
80% of 1911 crop. We received about 
85c p bu. Some nearby points of- 
fering a little more.—[H, & H., Reeds- 
burg, Wis. 

Reports from Michigan 

One-fourth of the crop still held 
by farmers, Price 92@94c p bu. Pros- 


pects for a normal acreage.—[G. P. 
8. C., Greenville, Mich. 

About 33% of the potato crop in 

reer. hands. The best bid ts close 
90c p bu—({F. M. H., Traverse 
City, Mich. 

Farmers offering $1.25@1.50 
for seed. Acreage may be cu ed 
because of these high prices.—[G. E. 
W., Burr Oak, Mich 

ose to 30% of the a crop is 
in growers’ hands. Price 90c p 
bu.—[F. E. L., Shelby, Mich 

As close as I can estimate, there re- 
mains unsold 35 to 40% of the 1911 
potato crop. However, much of this 
will be used for seed, The potato 
area will be doubled in 1912 over 
1911. This is a timber section, and 
potato growing is just begun. Pota- 
toes do exceedingly wellon our soils. 
{O. I. B., Bemidji,. Mian. 

Almost nothing unsold of the 1911 
potato crop. I think acreage will be 
increased 10% this season.—[{H. 
Clay County, Minn. 


Orchard Planting in New York 


*C. G. HOOKER, MONROE COUNTY, N Y¥ 


The planting of new orchards is 
going on every year in Monroe county. 
Probably more peaches are planted 
than any other fruit, as growers of this 
fruit have been making money, and 
there is a great demand for the fruit. 
Next in importance is the planting of 
apple orchards. The high prices which 
have prevailed for apples, in years 
when the crop was not heavy, have 
largely stimulated the planting of-.ap- 
ple orchards, and thousands of trees 
are set out each year, in spite of the 
very high price of the trees. Whether 
this planting will be overdone time 
will tell, as from 15 to 20 years are 
required to bring an apple orchard 
into full bearing. 

While the population is growing, 
and the consumption of fruit is large 
on the increase, great quantities of 
handsome apples, grown in the far 
west, will come into our eastern mar- 
kets in competition with our own, 
These must be considered. Expe~ 
rience shows us that almost 
thing can be overdone, and perhaps 
apple growing will prove no exception 
to the rule. We have, however, this 
consolation, that in years of great 
apple production our apples can be 
placed- on the eastern markets at a 
saving of at least $1.50 a barrel in 
freight, over the western product, so 
that in those years we may be able 
to live, when the western grower 
would not be able to sell his fruit 
for more than enough to pay the 
freight. This is certainly a point in 
our favor. We cannot expect to grow 
as handsome apples as are grown in 
Oregon, but we can beat them on 
flavor, and if growers and shippers 
will pack their apples carefully and 
honestly they will surely reap the 
reward to which they are entitled. 


Orchard Heaters Prevent Loss 


Orchard heating may be fairly con- 
sidered beyond the experimental 
étage, having already been successful 
enough to warrant more extended use. 
The equipment of a large orchard 
with smudge pots vefore the 
owner has had any experience in their 
use is not to be recommended. The 
eost of heating a 10-acre orchard, al- 
sowing 100 oil heaters to the acre, 
under middie western cenditions, va- 
ries from $866 uw °i65, according t> 
tests at the Iowse station, This in-« 
cludes the origina: investment for 
heaters and fuel consumed, the ex- 
pense of labor and storage of oil. The 
equipment will last with reasonable 
eare for at least-10 years. 

If coal burners are used instead of 
oil burners, th cost is lower, $300 
te $645. In figuring the range of 
cost a variation of 100% in the 
amount of fuel used is allowed. From 
3000 to 6000 gallons of oil and 20 to 
40 tons of coal will be used. The oil 
used in Iowa will_cost about 3 cents 
a gallon and the coal $3 per ton. 

_ Use Plenty of Smudge Pots 

Where small smudge pots are used 
there should be at least from 100 te 
120 per acre, but if the larger type 
is installed perhaps half as many 
will be sufficient. From one-fourth te 
one-third more heaters per acre will 
be needed for small fruits than for 
apples. It ig always prudent to in- 
stall more pots than seme absolutely 
necessary, because a few additional 
Will perhaps tend to raise the tem- 
perature several degrees at some criti- 
ical time, and it ig well to be on the 
safe side of all possible emergencies, 
The Missouri experiment station re- 
ports that where 70 pots per acre 
were used the temperature was raised 
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. We f Do Not Sent rine 
No need of your paying agents’ commissiogg’ 
expenses, Buy direct from the nursery,j 
save you about the price agents charge,’ 

Get Our Nursery Book 
Tells how to plant trees, shrubs, vines, ete 
Tells how to care for when and how 
Guotes ices that are bound to tera ta 
~] e und to erest 

the freight on orders of $5 or more 








DON’T HANDICAP _ 


Your Fruit Crop—give it a chance, 
Ser _—« MODOC 
LIME SULFUR SOLUTION 


now. MODOC is sclentificall; 4 
from pure alee It is a sure 
killer of San Jose scale, Blister \(:: 
Coddling Moths, ete, aged NODOL 
of your Dealer and tell us if he cannoy 
supply you. Write for valuable : praye 
ing circular, 


THE MODOC Co., 
Fourth 8t., Fernwood, Pa 











T TO CLOSE OUT 


st our large stock of 2 
and 3 year old trees, 
we offer big reductions on all ¢ 
grades. Send today for cat 
alog with revised prices. 
Ornamental 


FRUIT = 


aidan) Grover Nursery Co. 
‘ 72 Trust Bldg. Rochester.N.Y. 
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Danvers, $1.10, Y ais. Globe Danvers $1.3 
ort anew sia Ohio Yellow Globe, 
28) Caer Red Globe, $1.4, 
ethersfield, si % per pound, postpaid. 
n OnIOs SETS — Fancy Yellow, $2.25, White, 
75 


Write for Seed Catalog and Free trial pkt. of New 
Enkbuizen Glory Cabbage. 


J. AUG. DRAKE, Seedsman, 
110 Main Street, Chester, New Jersey 


GALL’S NURSERIES, Perry, Ohie 


Have a Large Stock of the finest 
Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees. 
Spray Pumps, Spraying Solutions, 
and Gasoline Engines. Deal Direct, 
Prices Low. Send for Price List. 
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Best Seeds at 
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ALNEER eres 
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Low Prices 
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Don" ao ee ee plants 2h Joao read iy 
Rochester is the tree center of om 5* 


REE! Money-Savine Book | 


Lnough to keed 
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waat euue corn seed on matket, Write us for quotations 
ROSS BROS. CO., 53 Prent Bt, Worcester, Mass. 








SMALL FRUITS 


i=" and other small Prait’ ‘tant 
Grape Vines, Shrabbery, Prive 
=e FREE tells the 
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to names. 
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vat degrees, While where 100 pots were vided and placed at different points - 

a. ; a4 the temperature was raised eight in and outside the orchard. When 7 
ofits gegrees. 1D the latter case, the trees there is amy danger of frost the ther- ro 
“sige .e much closer together, thus af- mometer should be read at least every 
q weenie een, some additional protection. half hour, and the smudge pots lighted I “a l n 
re the Orne PC ts should be placed as near as soon as the temperature gets near 
; on tree aS possible without injury tor the danger point. This temperature 
, Fm that the ‘runk or branches. If the trees varies somewhat with different kinds This handsome new 
iP j va »paded high the pot may be of frufts-at different stages of growth. edition of our complete 

SE piace beneath the branches. If the temperature is dropping rap- spraying guide is free to 
PUMP ourcustomers, Showsall 
eto ty the differentinsect and fungus 
rork Peta pests and tells what touse foreach. Gives 
Wetton method of preparing twenty or more of the 
2y—and most effective insecticides and fungicides. 
ay, Salim, The most complete book of its kind ever issued. 
Harbor, imei! Full information on spraying every fruit or vege- 
om table that needs spraying—fromi apples to water- 
, melon. It a. the result of our long ve A of 

spraying conditions, and is a practical book easil 
ES understood and helpful! in a way not duplicated 
—T— > — other guide. If you haveany spraying to 
. ououghtto have this book. Send for our 
ical 7 = telling’ more about it and how we ship 
e 
jt H URST 
missiong 
at - 
5 Charge, 
Sprayers 
nes, ete, 
site ON FREE TRIAL 
est you, Absolutely no money in advance, mo bank de- 
oT more. posit, no note. We manufacture all kinds of . 
arseries Sprayers, from the small hand outfits to the Be be be pes seg 
¥: power sprayers shown bclow—a sprayer for ne NP lg 
alam 4 every mced. All Hurst Sprayers have brass : . a 

LT 


Thrifty Young Orchard of Promise 


ball valves, brass plum; 





















































a Vhether orchard trees should be given a coat of whitewash in the bat~- packing bands, ete. ': fact, ali the work- 
gainst the various pests is not so important as thoroughness in spray- parts that come in contact with the 
UTION ing. both in the dormant season and at blossoming period. This young aalulion are brass. They develop high 
. we rn orchard shows thoroughness and vigor, which count for much. pressure, are easy to operate and have 
is . i . “i idly f ‘ thorough agitation. Quality the highest 
vb In e two or three pots per.tree dly the pot should be lighted when and price the lowest is our motto. 
d MODOE are l, as has often been found ad- the thermometer registers within We wit chip ve ou any kind of a sprayer you want 
[— visa t it is well to place them all toute a degrees ot the danger Keep it, you can » pay cash or we'll walt till next fall 
. the sides of t ree i mark, ‘ rops slowly reaches or our money and the extra profit cron speagen 
re) = 19 “ ‘ the : t ‘from w hich f itd ys slo s baad eache will more than pay for it. e pay the fre ehtand 
eo... the 1iling winds blow, which will the danger point at or very near sun- gusrantes cur sprayers for five full yeare—that 
: waa bah ‘ - P 3 se. j , i -essarv ws that they are ma 
usu n th north and west rise, it prpbably will mot be necessary our bag Seiaerend enn 2 oan y 2 
sides 4 row of heaters placed on to use the pots at all. and get our specia! offer of a Free 8 ee the 
the th and west sides of the or- _ = Ny locality this season. 
7 a chard will also give much protection, What a Garden Can Produce can THE H.-L. HURST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
. x hardly be valued in dollars and cents. 1110 Norm Street, Carton, Ohle 
a Quick g - Ess a 
(<pove valet 44 nting pee After the long winter, when we are 
GRow/ Be re “y wtsbings a, of wees likely to consume too much meat, we 
. re) ant £00 wicks for rapi . . , . ' Decoration 
sonal ¢ to 25 + lal mal - can hardly realize what fresh vege STAHL SPRAY Practical Taxidermy and Home 
OF caf ligh Be atisfac ory tort iS mace tables mean to our health. How we Y. idermist for 
by fastening a piece of cotton or sim- 4}j look forward to the first radishes By JOSEPH H. BATTY, taxide 
a, smabl ; Sent che government surveys and many colleges 
ilar immable material on the end and lettuce, and how our mouths water Ger nt ‘mecesums tm the United Staten, oe 
Co. ef a stiff wire and soaking in oil. An- for the green peas and new potatoes entirely new and complete as well as an- 
" oe sat 8 oxen 5 Neon . w Stahl i ) . ing in detail 
xNY. | FMP other quick and satisfactory way of that are so long in coming. A good Greaper Gatetae | | | full dircctious for collecting’ sind, mount 
lighting is to place a little gasoline garden not only means dollars in our ha iy ay gnimals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, 
HIGHEST on t surface of the oil in each pot. pockets, but health to our bodies.— Sprayer. Bend 6 and RoE pen! otherts = ae 
1 7 ite res , t i Ulustrations, @« P Ss. 6 
ATION This il ignite readily, and no fur- [Fred A. Lawton. fe ay et ié $1.00 
ers, $1.% ther at ention will be needed. One ————— not Cy Wh, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
ly “ ma! n light from three to five acres Beauty May Be Only Skin Deep, but @!! Sprayers at bargain prices. | Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave. W. ¥. 
i if everything has been conveniently many would-be beauties try to make rite today. } 
White, arranged in advance. it a little deeper. That only makes WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO. | 
t. of New Good thermometers must be pro- matters worse. (37) Box 984, Quincy, til, Mention A A When You Write 














i Ask You To Stop and Read— = 1! Want You To Think and Act= 


BECAUSE I have something to say of vital importance to you. I have BECAUSE I know that if you will carefully consider what I say and then 
offers to make that will save you 404 to 60% on Gasoline Engines, Manure send for my Big Free Descriptive Books and Special Offers, you and 1 will 
Spreaders and Oream Separators of the very highest quality. It will pay “hook up” for a lifetime of mutually profitable dealing. Gai Prices 
you big to stop and read every word of this page carefully. I pag nd you are bed-rock. I allow no one to give more real value taan_I give you, 
my personal word that you have everything to gain—nothin 2 © lose—by Galloway sality is top-notch—no better goods can be made—because I 
reading this great money-saving announcement from start to finish. have everything in my Factories that goes to produce Quality. 


GASOLINE § tats 
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Om; [etn.ert cent domes tometse You'll Buy a Galloway Manure Spreader 
what. First. then, how is “‘quality’’ to be The ownership of a Galloway Manure Spreader paves the way to profits than m- 




















in an Engine? | A the c thes of vestment you can make. I am eaprecf 2 ~ that I back my faith by following offer, 

some ent? Cer- If, at the end of 12 months the I send ares has not been a paying investment, 
tainly not! Sic iachese mt oeuiyieuann ing you have as much as 100 joads of manure to haul out, I wil! agree to take back the phn a 

nature for c say that his En- Pe. freight both ware--aive yon | back your money—and pay you interest at 6 per cent from the 
gine is best. No—it’snot what anybody time you sent me the price of . Now could I make an extraordinary offer if § 
cave shes his Engine, but what the En. better than the other fellows’ ‘‘best’’? 

ne,i says to ycu—that counts. ul value 

4 ey any saleaman praises his Engine 
) for high quality, just his to 
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Local 
LONG 
DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


' this they have been able to do. 


The Beli system opens more 

thah six million telephone 
doors, so that each subscriber 
can talk with any other subscriber. 


It provides a highway of universal 
communication to open and connect all 
these doors. 


It also furnishes the vehicle for use on this high- 
way, to carry speech from door to door throughout the land. 


The Beli highway is used daily by more than twenty million 

people—all telephone neighbors—by means of universal 

sdfvice. 

AMERICAN TECEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy ‘One System Universal Service 
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Catalog tetacents 
Edwards “REO” Steel Shingles 
; “Tightcote” Galvanized 


LAST FOREVER because all four edges as well as the weather side and under 
7 ih prawns by the famous Edwards”Tightcote” process. Each and every 
Edwards “REO” Interloc Steel Shingle is dipped in molten zinc—after the 
shingle is made. Not a particle of the shingle but that is thus protected by the 
heavy coat of galvanizing. The lowest priced roof NOW and for years to come. 


We Rave a Special Cash Money-Making Proposition for One Man in Your Community 


If any ef byfidinarneed rook: sre over wood shingles or on sheathing 12 inches apart, 
the mee quote you cost of of sour balling wee treneled Bond Lights ber ance 
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Co-operation Pays Handsomely 


HARRY E, STANBERY 


The Rockwell farmers’ co-operative 
association held their 24th annual 
meeting recently at Rockwell City, Ia. 
This is one of the biggest, oldest and 
wealthiest societies of its kind in the 


laws have been organized in all parts 
of the world. Their report showed 
that they had done business aggregat- 
ing $559,460 during the past 12 
months, and this vast amount at an 
éxpense of only $%40. No other in- 
stitution in the country can make 
anything like a showing of this kind, 
This year’s business exceeded last 
year’s by $135,084, and the institution 
is immensely wealthy. Dividend after 
dividend “has been declared, and two 
years ago $50,000 was set aside as a 
surplus. Besides that, shares which 
originally cost but $10 are today 
worth $161. Standard oil in its 
palmiest days never far outdistanced 
the Rockwell farmers’ co-operative, 
and it was not organized for the pur- 
pose of making money in the way it 
is doing. It was organized so that its 
members would be able to get the 
very highest prices for their grain the 
market afforded, and this they have 
dene, They also desired to buy coal 
and lumber at reasonable prices, and 
There 
are no more prosperous farmers in 
the state of Iowa than are those who 
have remained with their society in 
and around this little town. 

The auditing committee showed 
assets to the amount of $54,787. The 
total liabiliites for the year were $34,- 
950, giving a net asset January 1, 
1912, of $19,787. This report surely 
refutes the prediction made of this so- 
ciety 20 years ago: “Two years from 
now the grass will be growing on 
your driveways and the katydids and 
swallows will be building their nests 
in the cups of your elevators.” 





Believes in Potato Prices 
J. C. TAYLOR, MONTCALM COUNTY, MICH 
—_—_—— 

The potato situation in the vicinity 
of Greenville, Montcalm county, Mich, 
which is one of the most famous po- 
tato districts of the country, may be 
summed up thus: The 1911 crop was 
not to exceed half a normal one, and 
not over 35% of the crop is now in 
farmers’ hands. The prospects are 
that before the advent of a new crop 
there will be an absolute potato fam- 
ine. One year ago the price was 30 
cents per bushel, now, 93 cents is paid 
for some lots, and 83 to 92 cents has 
been the current price for the past 
10 days or more. Barly in the sea- 
son it was interesting to observe the 
desperate efforts of unnamed authori- 
ties (?) to frighten growers into 
heavy deliveries of potatoes. 

Many incendiary items were run in 
publications concerning a large yield. 
The nonappearance of large quanti- 
ties of potatoes in the city market was 
due to divine (?) reasons, “scarcity 
of ,cars,” “dealers declining to pay 
farmers’ demands on account of the 
large crop that must soon move at a 
sacrifice,” and one of the most hu- 
morous reasons was given as late as 
the middle of December that “pota- 
toes would be cheaper soon because 
high prices -had been due to unfa- 
vorable weather for digging.” 

I am not sure but this under- 
handed attack upon the credulity of 
the farmer would in a measure have 
succeeded in putting a large portion 
of the crop into speculators’ hands 
early in the season, but for the fact 
that about January 1 excessive cold 
weather set in and remained tn- 
broken for many weeks. When tu- 
bers began to move marketward 
again, buyers expected a flood, or pro- 
fessed so, and talked broken mar- 
ket, .50 to mt prices, but they 
failed to drive in the flood, and prices 
advanced daily almost, until present 
levels were reached. The dollar po- 
tato is assured at a. near date. 

The palpable, authorless newspaper 
items of the past season devised clear- 
ly by some scheming Iscariot to bear 
the  natrral market and scare the 
farmer into premature marketing 
should cause him to give such au- 
thorities a wide berth in the future. 
“he farmer should exercise his full- 
est judgment, formed upon such re- 
ports as are put out frequently by 
Orange Judd -weeklies. 


Where the Largest amount of nutri- 
ents possible is the aim corn should 
be planted so thickly*that the ears will 
be only about half size. If grain is 
the object, the stalks must be so sepa- 








rated as to allow full-growth of ears, 
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Where Many of the Well 
Dressed Women Come From 


In almost every community in the 
United States, in almost ever 
country on the globe, there are well 
Gpeseed women who buy their clothes from 


ery Ward &Co. Th 
our Womens Fashion Book, 


‘omen who 


paying. 
And, madam. you, too, can have the 
of clothing that money and brains can 
manufacture if you will buy them through the 
of our WOMEN’S SPRING AND s(U™ 


dest 


manshi . 
garment, to please 
reason 


once 
any transportation charges you have paid. 
he number of the other 


t 
want on the coupon also. 





$s. Muslin Wear. 
37. Millinery. 

Pat the numbers of the books you need on 
this d your name adress, and 
send tt a immediately. 

Montgomery 
lenge Avenue ge, 

o HICAGO 


Please send me the following books free of charge: 








Ward & Co. 
19th and Campbell Sts, 
KANSAS city 


Book Numbers 30, 


Prerrerreririrr tr tess eeeereses 


Sond coupon to the nearer address 








because best—Dbest 
and best for wear, Those facts are 
Beacon Falis line. When want a 
rubber boot or insist be 
the Oress. It insures you quality 
and service. If you can’t secure Ce: Boots trom 
your dealer, write us. Send his name. @ will see that 
you are supplied. Send for 
BEACON FALLS RUBSER SHOE CO. 
Boston 
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Potatoes in Young Orchards 

#:4MUEL FRASER, LIVINGSTON ©O,*N ¥ 
The question of growing a crop in 
reharmd is one which we can dis- 


a and probably agree to disagree 
upon. The prime object in growing po- 
tatoes is -to make money. I am in- 
fermed that land in Adams county is 


worth $50 to $70 an acre. The average 
yield of potatoes is somewhere néar 90 
pushe!s: So far as the value of the 
Jand is concerned you would be per- 
fectly safe in using it for potatoe grow- 
ing. In fact, any land which will grow 
a good crop of potatoes and is under 
$200 an acre in value may be used for 


that crop, while if the same land 
should rise in value so that it is worth 
§3) o $400 an acre, and the yield 


inereased it is doubtful 


should not be 


<Ciest a6 been: —_— — 
—S 2 ~ a 
ft ee iy Ste 





to grow the crop until harvest. If you 


_ undertake to grow radishes you may 


have to wait but six weeks; if you at- 
tempt to grow. potoatoes you may have 
to wait four or five months; if you plan 
to grow apples you have to wait six or 
seven years. I think it would be bet- 
ter to look at the subject from a busi- 
ness standpoint and try to get enough 
capital and get some way to carry the 
crop until it is ready to produce some 
revenue, and devote all the energy of 
the land to that crop. I hoped at one 
time that I could do otherwise, but I 
have been forced to this position by 
experience. My experience may be de- 
cidedly different from that of yours in 
this locality, and therefore I hesitate 
to advise you whether you should or 
should not grow potatoes in a young 
orchard. 


Against Potatoes in Orchards 


In some sections of New York our 
growers report adversely on growing 
potatoes, especially in peach orchards. 
They have had such poor results they 
consider they have lost two or three 
years’ growth of the trees, owing to 

















Gas Tractor Breaking Prairie Sod in the Northwest 


\ picture similar to this is familiar in both the American and Cana- 
1 Northwest, as the first step in bringing under subjection virgin soil. 
provement is being made in gas tractors in economy of fuel, construc- 


tion and general efficiency. The tractor is bound to take a _ still ‘larger 
I e in the older sections of the country, with moderate sized farms. 
whether potatoes could be grown ata _ the influence of the potatoes upon the 
profit peach trees, If a potato crop makes 


We have then one other factor to 


ecnsider, the question of yield. Is it 
adequate to cover the cost of produc- 
tion? How much does it cost to pro- 


duce an acre .of potatoes? After you 
have paid this item and the rent and 
the interest on the money have you 
anything left? If you have not there 
is no yse growing potatoes. In this 
erop you have to compete with many 
sections particularly adapted to potato 
growing; for “instance, northern New 
York, Maine and parts of New Eng- 
land, so far as the main crop is con- 
cerned, 


In regard to early varieties you 
are in competition with other states. 
It is a question for each one to find 
out whether potato growing is profit- 
able. If not in’ themselves profitable, 


Potatoes certainly should not be put in 
@n orchard with the idea of getting a 
eertain sum back to pay the orchard 
expenses. .It is possible that you could 
charge off $8 an acre from the work- 


ing expenses to trees, but I con- 
Sider it unwise to grow pota- 
tees close to the trees. I would cer- 
tainly leave 4 feet the first year; the 
Rext year 6 feet and later 8 feet on 
each side of the row of trees. 


Orchards Worth More Than Potatoes 

If the orehard be planted to fillers 
there is so littié land left that I doubt 
whether it will pay.- .Orchards are 
Worth so much more than potatoes that 
I seriously. question the advisability of 
frowing some low valued-money crop 
mm them, If the money crop grown is 
highly productive and does not draw 
too heavily upen the soil I think it 
Would be better. Or, again,.it might 
be better to run the orchards in the 
extensive fashion without a crop and 
concentrate on three or four acres on 
f0me other part of the farm, and in 
this way earn sufficient money to carry 
the orchard, 

Ve can look at the matter in .an- 
“ther light. Determine first whether 
You have or can secure enough money 
—__ . 

“Excerpts from address before fruit 
wers’ association of Adams coun- 
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$10 an acre net it is doing well. In 
some cases we may get $20 or more 
net; but should that be secured by the 
loss of one peach crop or one apple 
crop we have a very large contra ac- 
count. The on: apple or peach crop 
will probably be worth as much money 
to us as five potato crops. Again, when 
a man is working potatoes there is a 
tendency to sacrifice the trees, which 
does not happen when no crop is 
being grown. Another point with us 
is that we need organic matter in the 
soil, and are not able to secure enough 
to grow profitable crops of potatoes 
unless we have a rotation of perhaps 
clover or meadow one or two 
years in» four, and the orchard 
does not lend itself very well to sueh 
a practice. 

The department of agriculture finds 
that it costs about $6 an acre for labor, 
teams, seed, etc, to produce a crop of 
wheat. This does not include any 
charge for rent. If, now, the land be 
worth $50 an acre it would take $3 an 
acre to pay the interest on the $50; 
therefor, this is a legitimate rental 
and would bring the cost of produc- 
tion to $9. If the land be worth $150 
an acre our rental would not be $3, 
but $9, and our cost of production 
would be $15. If we secure no more 
yield on the $150 land than we do on 
the $50 we find it would become un- 
profitable to try to grow wheat; for 
with an average yield of 14 bushels at 
$1 a bushel there would be nothing 
but loss. We may say that with our 
present nfode of farming no man can 
grow a profitable average crop of 
wheat ‘on the land worth !Imore 
than $100 an acre. He simply must 
cast around for some other type of 
farming. 


Outlay and Income for Potatoes 


Our potato growing involves a larger 
outlay for labor than wheat growing. , 
The important thing to remember is 
that rent should not constitute more 
than a certain percentage of the total 
cost, so that any crop which involves 
considerable labor can be grown on 
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A Twin Automobile Seat Top Buggy 


For Only 
65 Stylish 


4 === Strictly 


Up to Date 


This is ust T= 


eee an- \\y x! 

red great ™*’ =" ~~ 
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. . <7 
Price Reduc- ae Sa 
tion Vehicle \ \> l| 
Book, the great- \ <7 
est printed vehicle > - 
showroom in —== ‘= 

America, describing in detail the most stylish, up to date line of buggies, phactons, 
surreys, road carts and wagons ever manufactured. 

If you have the slightest intention of purchasing any vehicle, by all means write at 
wace, today, for this great vehicle book. Jt’s free. All you need to do is to ask for 
it. This book. will positively offer you the greatest values and very latest styles at the 
lowest prices-ever quoted on strictly high grade vehicles. We are able to give you these 
great epecial bargain prices 

BECAUSE our vehicles are made in the largest vehicle factory in the world— 
61,000 vehicles built in this factory last year—over 20,000 more than were 
made by any other concern im the United States. Naturally the factory cost 
is much lower than that of any other concern, due to our exc 
manufacturing facilities. 
BECAUSE we sell DIRECT from the factory to you. We cut out all dealers’, 
agents’ and jobbers’ profits. We aim only to secure ONE SMALL PROFIT, 
uently we ACTUALLY SAVE YOU from $20.00 to $50.00 on 
ANY V of ANY KIND. 


Saving money for the buyer in every conceivable way is our principle of doing 
business, and that is the secret of our tremendous success. 


GET OUR 1912 PRICE REDUCTION VEHICLE BOOK No. 66A68 


Send postal or letter today, at once, for our large 1912 Price Redaction Vehicle 
Book No. 66A68, sent free, and contains one hundred great bargains. Simply ask 
for it and we will send it to you prepaid by return mail. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















































Why 
buy lomber for 
your farm when the 
Price of one carload will 
pay for an “American” Saw 
Mill with which you can cut 
a carload a day from your own 
grove? Be independent; increase 
your farm income. Make your 
own lumber; use what you need 
—sell what is left. And saw 
your neighbor's timber for him, 
too, at good rotit. “ Mak- 
ing Money Off the Wood Lot” 
is a book which~telis the 
whole story. Let us send 
you a copy. Write 
to our nearest 
office. 


Make Your Own 
Lumber Dont Buylt 
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This portable machine 
cuts 2,500 feet per. day 
with 6 HP. 
















AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
psf Street, Hackettstown, ¥.J. 
156] Termine: , N.Y. Chicago. Sevrsaush,New Uriesns 








SPR AY Uf you grew Geld crops in rows, you need thistraction eomayers We 
*? our fron Age [rac prayers are equip, 

" ei ver > less 

The IRON AGE ioi0 tarot cscs sacasion wae os 
Traction i a 


claim 
best 


and ered at high pressure in a fine spray, regulated by 


ettal valve. Traction Sprayers 
TRON AGE 23322 
tan or GO row 
equipment, special rigs for grain, pickles and 


wind shift attachment, adjustment for different 
rows, pressure gauge center drive from 





beth wheels. anu, Wa 
Seethis dealer’ . Writeusatonce 
for ibeoklet, You node it to yourself to know 


all a this machine. A post card will bring the 
information. We make a complete line of potato ma- 
chinery, garden whee! hoes and dnills, etc. 

BATEMAN M’P'G CO, Boxi1320 Grenloch, H, J. 











the easiest plan you ever heard of Four bicycles. hundreds of sleds. base ball outfite, rifes, and many other 


teday for our free PEO .» 566 Popular Bide.. 


When Writing to our Advertisers, Be Sure 








higher priced land thun a crop which 


o Say “J ow adv in Farm and Home.” Onur advertisers like to 
s :. know paper brings them the most orders. 



















TH fs an Excelsior Motorcvele, 1912 model, ? horse power. with wonderfu! sneed. Rides eastly climbs procpess 
hills, and is easily operated. Just the machine you want. WE ARE GOING TO GIVE IT Swe on 


t think what it will m fi toh this motorevele and be able to travel ae frat as you 
wee Heo ven, Just t ee OEE. ae ave this m ¢ » ee Ss S ’ 
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trying t© grow a crop 


_fompacted seed bed, this crop ought 


+ 408 16) s 
ie Httle labor, and we find that 
to wing has its limit; that is, 
‘about an acre. In other words, 
we canret afford to pay mere than $18 
an acre rent for potato growing, and 
with average yields, no man could af- 
ford te pay even this, No %0-bushel 
crop of potatoes could afford such a 
eum; in fect, it.could not afford to pay 
much mere than $3 or $4 rent. 

Orcharé land on the. other -hand, 
with the large amount of labor in- 
volved amd large amount expended for 
packages, frequently running to $100 
an acre er mure,.can pay a higher rent 
than potato growing, and yet not have 
the remt a higher percentage of the 
total empense. So we are really 
of fruit 
trees which will warrant’ the 
expenditure of a considerable 
sum of money in order to secure re- 
turns as soon as possible, and, at the 
same time, trying to devote part of the 
same land to a crop which will not 
warrant any such expenditure. This, 
however, is but one way in which the 
two creps conflict. The growing of 
potatoes gives no opportunity for the 
incorporation of a large quantity of 
organic matter. 

Last year in New York state we 
were offered anywhere from 25 to 35 
cents a bushel. We cannot grow pota- 
toes for that money; our yield is not 
high enowgh. If you secure 100 bush- 
els an’ aere, 80% marketable, and you 
get 50 cents a bushel you have $40 an 
acre. Personally, I cannot grow péta- 
toes for fess than $50 an acre. The 
Maine station finds that it costs $69 an 
acre, but under their conditions even 
this, expenditure was profitable et 50 
cents @ bushel, but not at 30 cents. 


Bordeaux vs ‘Lime Sulphur 


The relative merits of bordeaux 
and lime-sulphur as an  exelusive 
fungicide were pointed out at a re- 
eent horticultural meeting by W. A. 
Ruth ef Fiinois. In summing up he 
said the following points should be 
considered in deciding this question: 
Pirst, lime-sulphur and lead arsenate 
have goed fungicidal power when first 
applied but are not adhesive, so that 
the effect cannot extend over a long 
period bet may be logically used if 
there is serious bordeaux russeting of 
fruit at time of second application. 
ork fime-sulphur alone has not 





fungicidal value. 

Third, prevention of lime-sulphur 
injuries ef the foliage consists in good 
general eare of orchards, thus secur- 
ing thrifty trees, the avoidance of 

drenching the trees, and, to g certain, 
extent, the use of lead arsenate in 
eombinatien with lime-sulphur. 
Timely an@ thorough applications are 
as important in preventing lime-sul- 
phur injury as they are in preventing 
bordeaux injury. 

‘Fourth, the fungicidal power of 
bordeaux has never been questioned 
but the ebjectionable features lie in 
its injurieus effects. Fifth, means of 
preventing bordeaux injuries are: (1) 
The prevention of early fungous infec- 
tion by thorough and timely early 

raying; (2) frequent repetition; 
3), gemeral good care of the orchard. 

Sixth, varieties differ in their sus- 
ceptibility to scab. It is suggested 
that thase less susceptible may possi- 
bly be breught through the early scab 
season by use of lime-sulphur care- 
fully applied. It should be added 
that the e@fectiveness of lime-sulphur 
depends very greatly on the season. 


Growing Flax in Older States 


The fallure of oats in the corn 
growing states during the last few 
years has caused many farmers to 
inqgu‘re @ flax cannot be used in the 
rotation. Prof H. L. Bolley, the flax 
authoritg of North Dakota, says: 
“Ohio, Imdiana, Illinois, Iowa onee, 
each state in its turn, produced the 
most flax: Each state ha’ the record 
of having produced flax in paying 
quantities per acre. 

“T belfeve there are many acres of 
land in amy one of the states named, 
includiug Indiana, that would now 
raise payimg crops of flax if properly 
handie@. The reason these states 
have ceamed to raise the crop rests 
not in the quality of the land or in 
the climate, but in the fact that the 
diseases ef the crop not well under- 
stood at that time caused the crop 
to cease to be remunerative.”’ 

Prof -Belley further suggests that if 
the land be well prepared, seed se- 
cured teat is bright and absolutely 
free of disease of any kind, and that 
if this % planted early on a well- 
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To sae Tobacco Problem 


Pians for experimental work in 
tobacco during 1912 are virtually the 
same or a continuation of last year’s. 
Fertilizer requirements, determination 
of the best commercial varieties of 
tobacco for each section of the coun- 
try and in some cases the develop- 
ment of new varieties by breeding 
and the determination of best sea- 
sons of crop rotation for tobacco cul- 
ture are among the principal prob- 
lems to be solved. However, there 
are special problems local to districts 
which. will be treated. The Granville 
wilt in N C is an example of the prob- 
lems receiving special attention. The 
government is trying to discover a 
strain of tobacco that is resistant to 
this disease. Specimens of foreign 
plants of the tobacco family have 
been experimented with but to no 
avail. However, hopes of discover- 
ing a variety are entertained. 

In Ky a new series of experiments 
dealing with the curing of white bur- 
ley tobacco will be started. They will 
work toward increasing the percen- 
tage of light colored burley, which, 
of course, brings a better price than 
the dark varieties. A modification of 
the flue-curing process is to be ap- 
plied to white burley. It is hoped its 
modification in the process of curing 
will result in giving a large part of 
the crop a light color. The Ky agri- 
cultural experiment station at Lex- 
imgton will co-operate with the fed- 
eral department in this work. Work 
on dark export types will be con- 
tinued at Hopkinsville, Ky. 

The Clinton-Lycoming district of 
Lancaster county, Pa, will be ex- 
tended. Experiments will be carried 
on at Suffield, Ct, Baldwinsville and 
Big Flats, N Y, Miami Valley, O, Up- 
per Marlboro, Md, Greensfield, Ox- 
ford and Reedville, N C, Timonsville 
and Manning, S C, Chatham, Bowling 
Green and Appomattox, Va. 


Tobacco Sells Slowly 


M, C; BRADFORD, ADAMS COUNTY, 0 





The long-continued drouth in thé 
tobacco season caused the’ greater 
portion of the white burley crop of 
1911 to be of an inferior quality. In 
the southern portion of Adams county 
tobacco has been’ bringing fair prices. 
The extreme cold weather has let the 
tobacco on the market gradually. A 
great many of the farmers are not 
done stripping. 

The 1911 crop has been selling ¢fom 
8 to 12 cents, green and frozen crops 
8 to 5 cents, medium red crops 6 to 
8 cents. Very few crops have brought 
above 12 cents. Old tobacco is’selling 
from 5 to 10 cents. The prospect is 
for a large acreage for Adams pounty 
in 1912, 
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Farm-work goes like clock work 
when it is started on time each morm- 
ings Run your farm as factories are 
run. nak Ear start the work- 





‘day. Bi the national sleep- 
rath wil rw ach a ia 
ior you—in other wo x 

his tuneful bell at any time you say. 

Begin the work on schedule time each 

day, and you'll do a great deal more, 

Mere work done, more money made. 

Some men get rich on farms and 
others fail. is the reason? 
Most always it is this:—Some farm 
systematically and some do not. 

The best system begins with the 
rising hour—start with getting the 
farm hands up on time. 

Bic Ben 1s Buict ror THaT ONE 


What Franklin said, I say again— 
“Plow deep while sluggards sleep” —Big Ben 


Tuc. Try Him on your Farm. 
See him at your jeweler’s today. Note 
his tS lly sunlike face—his great, 
3 that are easy to wind, 
his. Bing clean-cut hands and 
which make time-telling easy, even 
in the faint morning light. Hear Big 
Ben’s jovial voice —his whistle. 
You'll want him in your room and in 
the rooms of every farm hand on 
your place. Nine men will do the 
work of ten the first day he is used. 
Thus he’ li pay for himself. 


A community of clockmakers 
stands- back of him—Westclox, La 
Salle, Illinois. Tf you cannot find 
him at your over a mone cee 
for $2.50 addressed to them 
him to you express charges armed’ 
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Making Horti- 
culture Pay &:'5 


By M. G. KAINS 


HE editor has drawn freely upon the actual 
experiences of actual farmers and farmers’ 
wives so the readers may feel that the cases 


presented are largely similar to their own. 
gain much inspiration and encouragement. 


they 


Thus 


While this book is not to expound methods of 
mere money-making, the specialist may glean many useful hints for mak- 


ing his specialty profitable. 


After a brief introduction, which points out how and why farmers 
should enjoy the goodly fruits of the earth, there is a simple, concise, and 
adequate discussion of soils and their care, fertilizers and fertilizing, 
w.ter and its control, and the function of cultivation. 


Then follows a discussion of fruit plantations and their care, the vari- 
ous orchard fruits in the temperate North America and the small fruits of 
this region. The vegetable garden is treated generally and then the various 
vegetables are taken up individually.’ After‘a general chapter on spraying, 
the volume closes with a chapter on ornamentals for the home grounds, 
gardens, the house and the greenhouse. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 
bound in green veligm cl brary style, 


pad J inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifally illustrated, both in the text 


and with half-tone inserts on beavy coated paper. 


ally for our 


Tt is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 


aftything that has ever been put oat ir 





edition was prepared especi 


It 
connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. The regular edition sells for $1.59. 


Given Upon meee to eo Subscriber 


1.00 in 
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A free market place under munici- 
pal supervision has. given Iowa people 
at Des Moines a long-desired oppor- 
qunity for direct marketing. An ordi- 
nance was enacted last summer grant- 
ing the use of the public square sur- 
rounding the city hall and of several 
adjacent streets to gardeners as a 
place for selling produce to the city 
purchasers. Through the operations of 
this market place food prices have 
peen greatly lowered, the hard and 
fast crip of the local retailers’ com- 
pine has been broken, better prices 
nave been secured by the growers, and 
the free public market -has become a 
fixed institution in that city. 

The first Move was an ordinance, 
which was in effect a proclamation 
designating the vacant space as a mu- 
nicipal marketing place where farm- 
ers might bring their produce and of- 
fer it for sale. A city market master 
was appoionted to have charge of the 
grounds, the assignment of positions 
ani thé maintenance of order. 

Two days before this municipal mar- 
ket opened retail stores were charging 
5 cents per bunch for radishes and 
young onions for which the farmer 
was paid 15 cents per dozen bunches, 
10 cents per pound for cabbage that 
eost him 40 cents per dozen heads, 5 
eents per bunch for pieplant for which 
they paid 20 cents per dozen bunches, 
9 cents per dozen for corn’ that 
prought the farmer but 9 cents, 20 
cents per dozen for eggs that they 


“che 
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from the farm brought 16 cents in the 
market, while the stores sold eggs for 
20 cents. 

That all the benefit did not accrue to 
the purchasers is shown by the large 
number of gardeners and farmers who 
regularly patronized the market. This 
Jid not cease as soon as the gardening 
season was over, but has continued 
throughout the winter. Live and 
dressed poultry, dressed meats of all 
kinds, apples and other fruits, pota- 
toes, cabbage, squashes, pumpkins, 
preserved fruits, jellies, various kinds 
of pickles, and every manner of prod- 
uce raised or manufactured on the 
,farm are to be had in the Des Moines 
market. Choice cuts of both beef, 
mutton and first-class porterhouse 
steak were to be purchased in Decem- 
ber or January at a saving of 4 to 6 
cents per pound over the local retail 
price. 

The municipal market in Des Moines 
is an unqualified success, and is a fixed 
institution of that city. Plans are now 
under way for the construction by the 
city of a permanent marketing place 
which shall embody the latest and 
most approved ideas of a sanitary and 
convenient market. Mayor Hanna fa- 
vors a two-story building especially 
designed for the needs of such an in- 
stitution, and hopes that this struc- 
ture will soon be available for the use 
of the people of Des Moines and the 
surrounding country. 

The continued and concentrated op- 

















Des Moines Farmers and Consumers Get Together 


bought for 8 10 and 12 cents per 
dozen, 30 cents per pound for farm 
butter that cost 15 cents, 15 cents per 
pound for tomatoes that cost 7 cents, 
and other prices in proportion. 

The news of the public market was 
widespread,.and on the opening day 
16 or 17 wagons were grouped in the 
city hall square loaded with fresh gar- 
den produce. Many people visited the 
market, partly out of curiosity no 
doubt, but purchasing w-s brisk, and 
the entire stock was sold out within a 
ve.y short time after the market 
epened. The next day 70 teams ap- 
Peared and business continued good. 
Within a few days the market had 
eutgrown its quarters’ and had. 
spread down the street for 
Blocks. 

The market was a complete success 
from the very first. It was liberally 
patronized by all classes of people in 
Dés Moines. Mayor Hanna, its father, 
could count dozens of people visiting 
the market daily ‘in automobiles. 
Farmers received more money for 
their products than they ever had 
from dealers, while retail prices were 
M-many instances cut in two and in 
all cases materially reduced. 

A comparison of market prices and 
retail prices on the opening day illus- 
trates the great saving effected to the 
People of Des Moines. New potatoes 
fold in the city market for $1.50 per 
bushel, while the stores were asking 

40 to $2.75 per bushel; cooking ap~ 
Pies retailing at $1-per- bushel sold at 

to 60 cents, and eating apples. for 
Which the merchants demanded $2 per 
bushel brought $1 in the market; two 
Pounds ef tomatoes for~15 cents was 
the market pricé, while. the stores 
*ked 15 cents per pound; a dozen ct- 
“umbers brought 25 cents ‘in the mar- 
ket and 10 cents ‘each; or’ $120 per 
n in thé stores; fresh eg&s direet 


three ~ 


position of the retailers and commis- 
sion firms has been encountered. Legal 
obstables were interposed, none of 
which, howeve>, proved of lasting ef- 
fect. Strong political pressure has 
been used, but public sentiment in fa- 
vor of the administration's attitude is 
too strong .and the opposition has 
availed little or nothing. The huck- 

By the laws of compensation the 
business taken away from the retail- 
ers is being equalized in a large degree 
by -a greater volume of business in 
staple goods. Although complaint and 
criticism of the municipal market are 
still common enough among the store- 
keepers of the «city, some of the far- 
sighted ones are beginning to realize 
that perhaps it wasn’t an unmitigated 
evil after all, The people who come 
to market are likely to stop in the 
stores and make purchases as they go 
home. This tends in a degree to add 
to the volume of business and to de- 
crease delivery expenses. More farm- 
ers come into the city than before the 
open market existed, and their natural 
tendency is to spend more money in 
the city and less through mai! order 
houses or small country stores. Farm- 
ers from towns 25 miles away brought 
produce to market on the interurban 
cars at times last summer and fall. 

The beneficial influence of the pub- 
lic market’ does not stop with home- 
grown produce, but is extending in a 
large degree to California fruits and 
other winter -market products, © al- 
though these are of necessity handled 
through middlemen. The purchasers 
who go in the winter time to’ bry 
méat, poultry, butter and eggs from 


the - ners’ Wagon naturally buy their 
pos Bi ig nn Phy and similar import- ]- 


ed products. from the booths in the 


market- place.. They insist on them 


42-0 Af rte 





§ | : GETTING CLOSE TO ‘CONSUMER ° 
_ MARKET PLAN CUTS FOOD COST 
' what the Municipal Market Did to the Dealers’ Combine—Opera- 


tion-of Public Market—Patronage Liberal from First— 
Model for Other Cities—By Fred L. Petty 





no waste power 


That’s why the Carterear can do things that are impossible for gear- 
driven cars. The test shown above gives you a fair idea of what this re- 
markable car will do. 

It’s the patented Friction Transmission of the Carteréar that gives it 
this tremendous power. Being supplemented by an excellent chain-in-oil 
drive, practically every hit of power is delivered to the rear axle. 
















Five passenger, , 
equipped, .i... $1600 

Your Carterear will fly over the smooth places on the road and will go 
easily and noiselessly through muddy and sandy places. It is easy for 
anyone to drive and a pleasure to ride in because the friction drive pre- 
vents jolts and jars in starting and changing speeds. 

Te have embodied every modern idea of motor car construction in the 
Carterear. Self-Starter, full floating rear axles, long wheel base, valve 
encased motor, ete. All models fully equipped. Write me personally 
for information and complete catalog. 


HARRY R. RADFORD, Sales Manager 


CARTERCAR COMPANY 


Pontiac, Michigan 
New York City, Chicago, Kansas City and Detroit 


Ssulspea =": $2100 


BRANCHES: 








Tt’s Money in Your Pocket 


to have a working knowledge of that old-fashioned 
paint made from pure linseed oil and 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


Not that you will necessarily do your own painting. The 
work of a competent painter is always a good investment. 

But to be paint-wise—to know the value of paint protec- 
tion—to know when painting .may or may not be safely 
done—to understand the makeup and the nature of paint— 
to know what ingredients are best and why. 

All this enables a man, first, to select wisely both his paint 
and his painter and, second, to keep clear of pitfalls in the 
shape of adulterated paint and incompetent painters. 

The whole gist of the paint question is con- 
densed in our little Handy Book on Painting. 


It is included in Farm Helps No.173 ‘Send a 
it.. If there are chilaren in your 


amily, or your neigh r’s family, ask for the 
Dutch Boy Painter's k for the Children. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 











































































FOR THE HEAD. 
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og have 

with the 
National Surety 


Company of New 
aa a. «ee 


great Surety Com- 
of the United 

— a of 
$5,000, and over, 
to issue a Genuine 
Surety Bond with 


Rocking. of Congo 


UNITED ROOFING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


- To Last Until 1922 


<= 
We LY 








NEVER. LEAK 


ROOFING 


Guaranteed Under Bond 


How long will it last? That is the question 
you want answered when you buy roofing. 
Congo Roofing will last ten years—that is guar- 
anteed. 


You will find a genuine Surety Bond in the 
center of every roll of Congo Roofing. It goes 
into effect after you have laid Congo on your 
roof and returned the guarantee to us properly 
filled in ready for signature. 


The guarantee on 2-ply and 3-ply Congo is 
for ten years. 


Our primary motive in establishing the guar- 
antee plan is to show people that we mean what 
we say. We want our statement to stand as a 
plain unvarnished fact. We don’t want people 
to say “Ten years?—Probably they mean seven.” 
We want people to realize that we mean ten 
years and hence this positive guaranice! 


Congo is easy to lay. It comes in handy rolls 
of 216 square feet and is simply unrolled on the 
roof and nailed down. Nails, cement and gal- 
vanized rustproof caps are supziied free of 
charge packed in the center of each roll. 


Copy of the Guarantee Bond and a Sample of 
Congo and booklet will be sent free on request. 











Setuveit 
Devoars Dollars 


You are paying interest and 
compound interest on unused 


land. 
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If you own 200 acres and 


cultivate 100, the interest charges on the neg- 
lected portion may offset your profits. Use 
every acre intensively to make the farm pay. 


Land idleness makes mischief. 
but poor in purse after all. ‘The small farm thoroughly 
tilled and well divided with woven wire fence is the better 

net money carner. 


AMERICAN 


ORIGINALS 
Ys GENUINE 


"MM = STEEL POSTS & GATES 


Fence is made of 


You may be land-rich 


FENCE 


» Stiff wi ized A 


having the -American hinged joint (patented), a fabric most flexib: 


and wear-resisting. 
durability—three great needs 


A square mesh fence of weight, strength and 
in farm fences. 


Weigh fence before buying. Note how much heavier a roll of American 
Senceis. The wires are of fullsize, heavy gauge, thoroughly galvanized. 


Dealers in Every Place 


where farm supplicsare sold. Shipped direct from mills im carlead lots, saving freight 
charges and enabling dealers to sell at lowest prices, giving buyer the benefit. 
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OF THE HOUSE 
The Practice of Life Insurance—Hll 


STEWART ANDERSON 


{This is the third in a4 
Stewart Anderson, describing 
life insurance for the farmer as w 


by every man, by every head of a tamiiy] 

Life insurance companies are of two 
kinds, namely, stock and mutual. 
Stock companies, further, are of two 
kinds, purely stock, and partly stock 
and partly mutual; but in relation to 
those whom they insure the difference 
is not vital: The purely stock com- 
Pany is capitalized, and it has stock- 
holders, to whom dividends are paid, 
Such company is called a nonparti- 
cipating company, because its policy- 
holders do not receive dividends. The 
partly stock and partly mutual com- 
Pany also is capitalized, but usualiy 
for a comparatively small sum, and 
both its stockholders and its policy- 
holders receive dividends. Common- 
ly the rate of dividend that may be 
paid to its stockholders is fixed by 
charter or by-law and is not excessive. 
Partly stock and partly mutual com- 
panies, and purely mutual companies, 
are called participating companies, 
because policyholders receive divi- 
dends. In a purely mutual company 
there is no capital stock, and the 
policyholders receive al! the dividends, 
because they alone are members of 
the’ corporation and there are no 
shareholders. 


Stock and Mutual Companies 


In relation to those whom they in- 
sure the difference between these 
kinds of companies is not vital. The 
chief difference is in the rate of pre- 
mium charged.* The purely stock 
company charges a smaller rate than 
equal of the others. The plea of the 
But the other kinds of company even 
it up by paying an annual dividend to 
their policyholders. As to safety, any 
of the three kinds of company is the 
equal oft he others. The plea of the 
nonparticipating company, with its 
smaller premium, is that a man knows 
when he takes his policy exactly what 
he will pay from year to year. The 
Plea of the participating company, 
with its larger premium, is that, there 
being no stockholders, the policy- 
holders will receive, in annual divi- 
dends, whatever saving in cost may 
arise from favorable mortality, from 
excess interest earnings, and from 
economy in management, and thus get 
their insurance “at cost.” 

Roughly, yet justly speaking, it 
may be said that if a man dies during 
the first few years after taking his 
policy, the nonparticipating insurance 
will have cost less than the parti- 
cipating; whereas, if the lives very 
many years after taking his policy, 
participating insurance will have cost 
lese—because his annual dividend 
slightly increases from year to year, 
and in the elder years of a policy is 
apt to be large enough to make the 
premium materially lower than the 
nonparticipating premium would have 
been. You may or may not be long- 
lived. hich then shall you. do, take 
a nonparticipating policy, with a low 
premium that is never diminished by 
a dividend, and that will give you 
safe, sound insurance at a reasonable 
rate, or take a participating policy, 
with its somewhat larger rate amd its 
annual dividend, and eventually, in 
the course of years, pay slightly less 
(depending upon the kind of policy), 
and be given safe, sound insurance at 
a reasonable rate? It is a question 
for individual choice, for the one kind 
is as good as the other, in dollars and 
cents, to the beneficiary; practically 
the only difference being the the mat- 
ter of a few dollars of cost, more or 
less, according to whether the palicy- 
holder lives a few years or lives 
Many years. 


The Policyholder’s “Dividend” 


Let me now explain what a life in- 
surance dividend is—I mean, of course, 
the dividend that a policyholder re- 
ceives. You will recall that I told you 
life insurance is not investment, and 
that, generally, it does not make 
profits. How then can it pay divi- 
dends to policyholders? It does not 
pay real dividends, 

It merely returns to policyholders 
that part of their premiums which is 
tm excess of the cost of the insurance. 
That is, it pays back to them so much 
of their premiums as was not needed. 
It is a return to them of an excess 
payment made by them, It is there- 
fore not the payment of a profit or of 
a dividend as that word is commonly 
used. “Dividend” was a word in 
general use—the public was accus- 
tomed to speak of any return from 
money paid to a corporation as a div- 
idend. The word was already coined 
and it was errr to use, and so it be- 
came a part of the language of life 
insurance. The proper term for life 
insurance -dividends would be “Te- 
turns of surplus.” But who -would 
use it? That you may understand the 

“returns of surplus,” let me 


tell. you whence a: dividend is @¢- 
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One Dollar 


Puts Empire Low Steel Wheels 
On Your Wagon Now 

Only $4 to have a set of Low Stee] Wheels 

your farm wagon for your heaviest hauling 

a yogr deducts of bt at byeend. 

{peo LIA Pay balance Pi daye wt 
our money right backif the wheels are not as rep. 
Sesented. We pay the freight both ways. 
You sre not out one cent. Write us today - 
fer our ** Dollar-a-Wheel”’ offer. 

Your name and address on « postal card 
will do. Wo will send you FREE « Perfect 
Measuring Device to measure axies 
with. Sead for Catalog of 1019 Models of 
our Famous 'e Fa. , 


Empire Mfg. Co., Bex 528, Guiney.th. 
SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


Adapted for use in locality, but espee. 
ially valuable im the Sonth. 




















PAY DRILLING 
WATER WELLS 
Qur Free Drillers’ Book, with 
gatalog “ Keystone Drills, 


machines 
here. 
na - 
BEAVER PALLS, PA. 








DELIVERED TO 
YOUR STATION 


ae 
Li 


$14.00 


Make'25 to*50 Weekly 


U ‘armers, Teamsters, in 

Mills, Mines, etc. Weight 24fbs. Capacity 3 
tons. No ce necessary. Free instruc 
tien, Write for jal offer to live agents. 


Send no room ame county where Ten live. 
? 


Box ind. 


WELL" 


and for drilling. cithes « 
* 
th any iad of sot or rock. Nour 


ciple sil: 





peel 
WILLIAMS BEOS6., Ithace, N. ¥. 


The Silo With Three Walls 
Craine 


Patent 
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faa and what the surplus of a com- 


a 


Pe costs money to conduct a com- 
y, and so part of your premium 
pany, to the payment of expenses, In 
sreulating a premium it is assumed 
the company’s funds will earn a 
n rate of interest. A third ele- 
ent is the expectation that the mor- 
Bity will be a definite quantity. The 
surplus fund is the company’s safety 
d, and is the difference between 
its liabilities and its assets. Now, 
qhen put into use we find this fact in 
regard to premium calculations, in 
respect to @ year’s experience, that 
(1) all of the expense part of a pre- 
um is not spent, that (2) the rate 

of ‘interest earned on the company’s 


wt 





bills ¢ 14 funds (created, of course, chiefly, by 
a4 any mium payments) is higher than 
oom. re 

ato... 35 te) was assumed, and that (3) the mor- 
Le Saver, jality is less than the mortality tables 
—_ me. You will note that all three 
Co, differences are on the side of safety. 
, Mass, At the end of the year these aggre- 

gate savings are credited to the sur- 

plus fund, and then from this sur- 
ey plus are drawn the dividends which 


gre paid to policyholders. Each pol- 
jeyholder receives, as nearly as can 
pe _ealc ulated, according to his pol- 
icy’s “contribution to surplus”; there 
peing retained in the surplus fund a 
gum sufficient to keep the company 
solvent should panics or financial up- 
gets depreciate the value of the com- 
pany ’s securities. 
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Various Uses of Dividends 


As the object of life insurance is to 
protect the families of men who have 
passed on, any device that will in- 
erease the amount-of the protection, 
or will help to prevent the loss of the 
protection, is highly desirable. Divi- 
dends may perform these offices. 
There are several ways in which divi- 
dends can be used. The annual divt- 








cone ae dend may be used (1) to reduce the 
ILL annual premium payment; (2) it may 
ut espes. be used each year to buy 8 = 
© South. amount of new insurance; (é vi- 
in dends may be left with the company 
mm in the to accumulate at interest, subject to 
nite withdrawal by the insured at any 
kK; will time or upon a policy anniversary. It 
ty kind is plan 3 that is of the greatest use, 
= at least in helping to’ keep the in- 
ra. gurance in force; for it is actual cash. 
er Mill If dividends are left to accumulate 
] they will instantly be available to pay 

or help to pay a current premium, 
eee Whether required by law or not, there 
alley ie lies the fund, available for this use. 
} Moreover, a8 a means of perpetuating 
© Cate the insurance, the policies of many 


%, companies provide that when divi- 
1d, Oe dend accumulations and the reserve 
nag fund of the policy are _ sufficient 
therefor, the policy may, at the re- 
ee quest of the insured, be marked “paid 
up,” and no more premium payments 
> will be required. This means _ that 
when a2 man is advancing in years and 
his earning power is decreasing, his 
insurance may be paid for years in 
afvance of the time named in the pol- 
icy. For example, if the policy calls 
for 20 annual premium payments, 
that number will be cut down; or if 











pat it calls for an annual payment during 
est life, lifelong payments will not be ne- 
go céessary. 
If the policy is on the endowment 
— plan, that is, payable on a definite 
date, some companies allow, through 
8 the use of dividend accumulaticns, an 
earlier than the contracted Cate of 
§ payment. ‘This broadly sketches the 
ith use to which dividend accumulations 
~ may be put. 
sy > 
ke . * 
‘ Teaching Leads to Experience 
= During the week of March 25, the 


Ohio college of agriculture in connec- 
tion with the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad will run an agricultural lec- 
ture train in Ohio from Bellaire to 
Marietta, and from Belpre to Chilli- 
cothe, passing through Belmont, 
Guernsey, Muskingum, Morgan, Wash- 
ington, Athens, Vinton and Ross coun- 
ties; 28 stops will be made for lectures 
on horticulture and corn culture. Night 
meetings will be held at Zanesville, 
McConnelisville, Athens and CAfili- 
cothe. The railroad company will fur- 
nish and operate the train and the col- 
lege of agriculture will furnish the 
Speakers and equipment. The lectures 
Will be given on board the train and 
will be free. Bverybody is invited. 

Has Made Good on the Farm 

J. F. Flick of Van Wert county, ©, 
is @ good example of what a hustler | 
can do ona rented farm in northwest- 
2 Ohio. Mr Flick has been a street 
‘ar employee in Columbus. Tiring of 
his job, he became manager of a farm 
hear Columbus belonging to a well- 
known furniture dealer. Later he 
cided to move to an S80-acre farm 





borrowed $50 to pay off some debts’ 
and move his family of four, and be- 
longings, to the farm where he is now 
loeated. After the above claims were 
met he had $8 left. He beught all his 
ts ing implements, etc, on time and 
“<8 went to work. From August. 5, 
10, to the close of the year he de- 





Paulding county. In March, 1908, he} 





>.” MAKING Goop © pio) 


posited $1300. as his share of the sale growers sprayed their orcharis imme- by Prof L. E. Call. The resuits of 
ot a part of the produce of the — diately after the visit of the instruc- experifhent should be of interest 
e has tor,but others stated they hai nofaith every farmer. Land disked, but not 


For each of the last two years h 
made $1000 above his living expenses, in it and let the trees look after hem- plowed, cost $1.95 an acre fer 


and the owner of the farm has re- selves, Those who did spray got such ration and produced 4% bushels of 
ceived $800.2 year as his share. Mr good results that the following season wheat‘an acre, Land plowed 8 inches 
Flick is out of debt and has money in spraying was almost unanimous and deep September 15, gave a yield of 
the bank. “No more city life for me.” the skeptics of the year before lined 14% bushels, but when plewed 7 
gave a 


he says. up to a man in favor of spraying. Mr inches deep, September 15, 
Campbell writes: “The demonstration yield of 15% bushels. Land 


What One Spraying Demonstration Did was @ godsend to our neighborhood. It disked July 15 to save moisture and 
About two years ago an instructor has caused old orchards to be cleanen plowed 7 inches deep, September BW, 
from the agricultural] college made an UP and many new ones to be planted. gave a yield of 23% bushels, but when 


orchard pruning and spraying dem- Business men are buying land and rlowing was done August 1 


onstration in Athens county, O. A putting out fruit trees and, in short, worked sufliciently to preserve soil 


number of fruit growers attended, and Athens county is rapidly regaining her mulch thereafter gave a yield of 27% 
the last .two seasons have seen marked ost fruit industry.” bushels an acre. Land double disked 
improvement in the quality of apples wi 4 July 15, to save moisture and plowed 
raised. A. A. Campbell, who was in- interesting t Experiment August 15, 7 inches deep, produced 
strumental in having the demonstra- An increase in wheat yield from 4% 34 2-3 bushels an acre. When the land 
tion made reports that two years ago > 38 1-3 bushels an acre, due wholly was plowed July 15, 7 inches deep, the 


there was practically no spraying done ~ differences in methods of preparing yield was 38 1-3 bushels. After pay- 
in the township. So far this year near- the land before seeding, certainly ing for the cost of preparation there 


ly a carload of lime-sulphur for spray- seems extrarodinary, but that is ex- was left $52.74 an acre, th 


ing purposes has been sold to the actly what was done in an experiment est net return of any method under 
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farmers in the vicinity. Several fruit made last year at the Kansas station trial. 
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The popularity of ‘‘ Bull” Durham is not confined to any one section. 
It is smoked everywhere—and, whether smoked in a pipe or “ rolled ’’ inte 
a cigarette, it is the favorite everywhere. 


Not a rich man’s tobacco—not a poor man’s tobacco. It is the tobacco 
for every man who wants a pure, mild, sweet smoke—regardless of price 


or package. 
GENUINE 


fi ‘Burt DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 
**vollings”’ in each 5-cent muslin sack 
"This famous old tobacco is packed in North Carolinatobacco. The purest form 
@ plain, homely, muslin sack that has of tobacco human skill can produce. 
become fam 


iliar to smokers the world 
Be; a sack = this grand old tobacco 
over. It is not handsome or showy, but AL emoke 


See why 
its cheapness permits just that much more a oP Dur than all 
: ham other “hi 
goodness to go into the tobacco itself. grade brands combined. See why 


three generations men have gone on 

The Purest Form of Tobacco smoking this —o tobacco year after 

‘* Bull’? Durham is simply the gran- year, and will not be satisfied with any- 
ulatedleavesofbright golden Virginiaand thing else. 
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MARCH TOPICS 


Shingles —Lasts Longer— " 


Adds Fire Protection 


These are the three BIG reasons that have led thousands 
of farmers and manufacturers as well as the big railway 


systems to use 


EPONSET 


PAROID ROOFING 


It has stood the test of the hardest service in every 
The Chicago and Northwestern Railroad 
laid NEPONSET Paroid on one. of their train sheds seven 
Last summer when the shed was torn down the 
NEPONSET Paroid roofing was found to be in so good con- 
dition that it was cut in strips and used to re-roof several 
Isn’t that the kind of a roof you want 


climate for years. 


years ago. 


suburban stations. 
for your farm buildings? 


Send for Our Free Booklet on Roofing 


and the name of a NEPONSET dealer near you. He 


) 191 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. 


Washington 
Canadian Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


is reliable. Send postal today. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, (is 
Chicago 


Now York 


TUT 


i 





NEPONSET Proslate 











Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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HENS MUST LAY 


WHEN 
FED 


rUARANTEFD 


PRATTS POULTRY REGULATOR. 





WHY INCUBATOR CHICKS DIE 


The oo entitled, the History of White Diarrhoea, or Why Incubator Chicks Die, will be 


frtends that use incubators. 
White 





free for the names. 
RAISALL BREMEDYW ©O. - « « 


absolutely free by return mailto anyone sending tis the names of 5 to 8 of their 
This book can save you $100 this summer. 
Diarrhoea, or bowel trouble, the cause and tells ofacure. Book absolutely 


It describes 


BLACKWELL, OKLA. 








42 Pact POULTRY 


Tells how 7 % succeed - — BOOK 


on will be so Wee ponial fers apr oda 
fins. ‘8 free. oP "ae or B 
Prairie State th'32 Main $1. Homer City, Pa. 








‘Bees on the Farm ‘(22 


more pleasure oy more pront 
trial subscription 2c. 


Fence kee _—_ 
on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent free. 
The A. 1. Root Company, Box 249, Medina, Ohio 


American Fruit Culturist 
BY JOHN J. THOMAS. 
directions for the propagation 





fruits adapted to the United | 
thoroughly revised and greatly | 
Food. 


pertaining to large and 

as sub-tropical and tropical 

ited by nearly 800 engravings. 

pages. T2m0.  Net....ccrcoceccosesseccesersess 292.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York. 


LIGHTNING ROD 
8'4c PER FOOT 


; Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 
ign 6Don’t do a thing about buying Light 
mm ning Rods until youget my Proposition. 2 
Ihave an entirely New Pian—a coo spend 
faa System direct to you — Paul 1 instruc 
ay) tions for installing, t put up. 


Buy Direct—On Teiagi—Freight Prepaid. 








| Gay ENGINES 


Contains valusble information about 
-~oonstruction—-care and operation. Describes our COMPLETE LER 
of high grade—powerful—-smoo: 








THE CEREALS IN AMERICA 


. HUNT, M..8., D. AGRI, 
‘kind 


any of grain you 


professor of agronomy, Cornell wniversity. If 
cann 


ot afford to be without this book. It is in 


book on tlie subject that has ever been written. It treats of the cultivation 
crop raised in America in a thoroughly and accurate 
atter includes a comprehensive and succinct treatise of —— 


ance and uality. For the t ngpenton 
P se ci advanced i. _given.for the large eggs, «The 





Good Poultry Fe Feed Hopper 


Feeding chickens t through use of a 
hopper is gaining in popularity. Poul- 
try which is fed. in this manner is us- 
ually accustomed te it when they are 
young, and there is no.danger of their 
overeating because food is before 
them at ali times of the day. P 

One side of the top of. this double 


| hopper is hinged and can be opened 


for filling the hopper. The eaves over- 


| hang the ends of the hopper So the 


feed trough is kept dry. An opening 


| from the grain bin into the trough is 
| left about 4% inches wide and 1% 


inches abeve ‘the bottom of the feed 
trough. Im constructing such a hop- 


| per the exact @imensions given on ac- 


companying line drawing do not have 


American Asriculturist 


I. make four holes at equa! qj istan 
around the rim of each tub, ang ms 
this by four separate wires to , Crogg: 
pole over the fire. I thus pj) the 
sap to syrup and make it int, Sugar 
on the kitchen stove. 

I sell tt all in the form = Sugar, 
as it goes better that way. get % 
cents.a pound for ali I can make. I 
use common foll pans as m. 
cakes of sugar. The cakes 
about one-third ~ pound. 

I have been making sugar every 
spring for seven years past, ani have 
found it a paying business. One young 
fellow can run such a business along 
if the trees are handy and he is nog 
afraid of work. I get my wood for 
boiling ready in the fall. The spileg 
paiis and tubs cost me about S°\), It 
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‘Working Plan of Feed Hopper 


to be followed, but the general pro- 
portions there given have been tried 
and give excellent service. 

The dimensions recommended are 
for a hopper 5 feet long, 8 feet high 
and 32 inches wide. By making the 
sides steep, there is less danger of the 
feed clogging. By placing wires as indi- 
cated in the drawing, 2% inches or 
less less apart, or putting a small cap 
on the top edge of the feed trough, 
projecting % an-inch into the trough, 
the possibilities of wasting are les- 
sened. A hopper of the above dimen- 
sions will hold about 170 pounds mixed 
grain, 185 pounds of mixed ground 
feed, 45 pounds of grit and 35 pounds 
of beef scrap. 





Boils Sap in Iron Tubs 


ALLEN BR. ATKINSON, ABOOSTOOK ©O, ME 


I have an original: way of making 


.maple sugar. I use the common gal- 


vanized washtubs for evaporators, and 
they work dandy. I find that four of 
them will take care of the sap from 
250 trees. They will not boil over, 
on account of the ridges in the tubs. 


run right, these 
‘one season from the proceeds. 
outfit consists of 250 pails, as 
iron spiles, and the four tubs. 
Sap and syrup are strained thr 
doubled cheese cloth. 


a 


Good Egg Record—George A, 
Sweezy of Port Monmouth, N J, hase 
flock of 30 Plymouth Rock hens which 
during—January laid 589 eggs, an aver- 
age of 19 eggs a day. They were fed 
liberally with corn on the ear, which 
they had to peck off themselves, s\ vep- 
ings from the barn floor which con- 
tained hay leaves and some oats. and 
plenty of fish scrap. Cabbages were 
hung about 20inches from the ground, 
and.the hens got some exercise reach- 
ing and jumping after them. The fowls 
were also allowed to scratch in plenty 
of litter under a shed. The eggs sold 
at an average price of 45 cents a doz- 
en. At this price they brought over 
$22. The food cost about $8, thus teav- 
ing a net profit of $14. Judging from the 
experience of Mr Sweezy and several 
others, fish scrap is an important ele 
ment in winter egg production.—(D. 
¥. Henderson, Monmouth County, NJ. 
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Prize-Winning Single Comb Minorca Cock 


The Black Minorca, 
most popu of 
begin laying 


during the winter when properly. managed. 


all the Mediterranean fowls in 
arly and continue to produce .very 


next to the. Leghorn ‘varieties; is.probab/ 


America,...The p ts 
large; white eggs 4!! 
For the home; doca! «and 


private markets, the eggs have special value because of their fine apps! 


market, 


the breed ‘is less valusble, 


illustrated above was a-prize winner.at the St Louis Doyles. show. 
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Justa Minute, Please | 


This /iitle ad.tells you how to° 
get the dig incubator bargain. Spring Work with Chicks 


ta! for “Hatching oe 
gov obeaporiority-of my fetone = Pacte”"endemple | ies 1. M. DEAN, LENAWEE COUNTY, MICH 


"World’s Champion Sad the par he April or = ae ae 
ay th te shou e j 5 
ar (40-Ege Incubator) ove: ror ne trees sreede, noven i Worlds Record Breakers 


may be continued through May with 


: the smaller ones, AS soon as ‘this is . ; ; 
'$ 55 accomplished, if the weather is warm Are Raised on Schumacher whee: 
enough, begin the spring house clean- What better evidence could you ask that New York Experiment 
aes going’ to oy Re ing for. Biddy. Clean out the houses, it is the moet feed for your cures Come Station Bulletin 

sos out On fy FREIGHT j .., Ae reget very le; is much ¢ than milk; produces 
ene one Tosrthisyear, Test sweep down the cobwebs, and spray great results. Experts at State Agriculture Experi- 

5 you want to be one of thoroughly with lime-sulphur solution, ment Stations and the world’s greatest dairymen en- 


ol [ar ree This may be obtained for about 20 ewe» ced endorse it. Here are a few of them: 


ie proofs of machine Whe . — cents a gallon from dealers and re- ore World's Cham Sennen. Lives ph pees = 1 - 
eenore ° fo re machine thas een . duced according to directions. With ~ heifers raised oa BEHUMAC HER CALF MEAL. 
w minein . _ 
Seapronip class! Sty mex | i a Nee ne nye ha gete ae pe eran Son, Lawns. Now te ern aah estes sie 
rom: ? ce in the henhouse, as well as roos pees Jawar Swe-Yast-cld raises mer -fonamce 
t ul th e Langwater Farms, North Massachusetts. heme Dolly Dimple, 
etl fpped together, 1 sei . o i and nests. This solution is far ahead Bp ee fete em peated aston, ing Goerneey cow ad 
bator (price 87.55) an , | . Aa 
“Tg ouble-walled "hot St. Pani, Buffalo, | Rta on and carbolic acid, gen Bloe Label Dairy Farm Wino, Ill., home of  Cglanthin de Kol 
geter top Racine. =) y . champion cow, » raised MA’ 
85) £ 50 3 
eH tsdnd tor “Hatching Facts” today,or | After cleaning the house and spray- A. W. Hillis & Sona, South Worcester, New York, winner 92 rt prizes in 


may send p direct this ad— shows last year, with calves 
agg oto ccna 4 Ry ee Bh 3 d— ing put in 6 or 8 inches of good ’ 


tee. Money backif not satisfac. gravel, and over it the chaff from the College 
“Address, JIM ROBAN, Pres | barn. This is an excellent place to H ¥ H R tas given us vers oved ent” 
re 95 Belle City Incubator Company | SPTinkle the morning feed, and biddy 1 factfon.”” 
Sent roster Bor l47 Racine, Wis, will get busy as soon as she leaves contains the eosontial cheaeaes’ - — Tose, 
h i th rain At this tissue, strong constitutions, large e y North Carolina Experi- 
er perch in e mo g. growth. Give your calves the right start by using Schu- ment Station 


—_ time it is well either. to sell the macher Calf Meal and develop them into record-break- ps 
ing. profit-producing stock. Ask your dealer for it. Schumacher Calf’ Mon! wane 


e , 
Sw rprise prerragae = —— ra oe he does not have it,writeus. Accept no substitutes, 
of the season. By fall one will THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 























) For You—From Miller | want new blood, so why let them eat 
‘ Sensational iow price, high quaiity offer ; ° 
Ml will please you. Bend mame now. years | their heads off during the-summer? 
: pen gt Oey eoouues ae me upon At this time, whether on range or 
Tice § re. 
Pere emanate oat not, the fowls should have their ra- 


ideal Incubators tions cut down, anl the weeds from 


and _Brood- eee the garden threwn into their pens 
fortunes for daily: If on range give but one feed> 
one ae ; = ; ing a day, and that at night. This 
price, yet my offer 1 will teach them to come to the coops 
cee withcheap? —= SS at night, and also to start on a for- 
machines if I quoted oP aging trip early in the morning. Dur- 
ithere. ferimeyour ff 
mame You'llbegiad il Pp | ing the summer I keep the hoppers 


e. J. W. Miller, 
A 0o.,Be filled with dry bran, and find the 
eport, ill, fowls like to run to it after their GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE | WEPA AYS8 BOA 
morning forage. This tends to keep — sg Ae | See 
them in good condition, besides being a descrip- 
a very good summer ration to balance anes and eges. How to raise an: Gatka"cowxsos, 
with their green feed. 3 eee ee backs only thes Price list tree. ALWAYS Mention in writing any of our aw 
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The care of the little chickens is GREIDER, Box 56, Rheems, Pa vertisers. oa will gota 


the most needed just now. If kept in 
heatliess brooders, and as yet not let 


aces is 
the out, be sure to give them a freshly cut 
‘ele ecolle —well made, 


has cold rolled copper tank, sod every day, and do not let their e oF 

eee best, Se disc reg- brar hopper get empty. See that rT 4 

tor, deep nursery, high legs, Gouble doors, egg 

tester, safety lamp. Special price $7.35, Incubatorand they are tucked up warm under their r e y u 
ie noe TREE Oriana ee aaeeates: [hover every night before you seek 

Buy Back Guarantee’ Protects you. if you wast your own couch, and before anyone 

To gh gpl ym else has his breakfast let the little 
delay for ‘war big, book ones be fed. Unremitting care the 
, “ aon Sccekied the first eight weeks will repay one for 
Box 163 Racine, Wis. the trouble. 

Little chicks need a great deal of at- 
tention. Don't think when you have 
TOUR HENS tm The Sto ry of of 25 Years fed and watered them your work is 

with Poultry ‘and F done. If you overfeed they will not 
YOUR FARM and Fanciers will help many do well, and you must learn how to 


Sanben prissas puccemnoen and | feed just enough. Better-let them be a 


QOUR MONEY ete rezesycnag | henge aan to mete, Wa 
ens. Fin e broiler busine 

thout America’s Li 

dest America's Largest Line of inobators and Breeders, hatch of chicks that she wished me 

w#if--it’s all in our Free Catalog—Write today. Address | to take. On account of sickness in 

isbert Essex Incubator Co., 93 Henry St., Buffalo, N. ¥. | the family, she had fed the babies on 


millet, cabbage and water. They were 


. an Brendes LO certainly as lively a set of chicks as I 


























ever purchased, but when put in a 
qs and Brooder rom pen next to ‘some of the same age I You Can Save $1.50 


Freight paid cast of rs : = found: they “were not nearly so large, $3.25 in Value for Only $1.75 


and it took me ‘several weeks before 


= = being able to get:them in a growing P 
tentoes @ them. Bak fr ee condition, The millet was such a con- | We have selected the two magazines besides our own that will give you the most for 


pisconsin Incubator Co. HEH : centrated.food that while they thrived | your mione —the value is phenomenal—just stop and think what you get, a whole 
on it they: did -not grow, and were year’s reading. 
three -weeks behind my own when 


marketed. American Agriculturist 


. Daring April and May give them kly, &2 Times, Regular Price Our Price 
your. attention and Jater on they will w 64 —_ 
That’s the way I ship 


Incubator, Hot Water : take care of themselves as they are . ° 
tan Double Walled, Triple Top. Cop- given range. These two months, if the Modern Priscilla 1 7 
i. k, Self Regulating with the Electric poultry work ‘is not’ strictly attended Monthly, 12 Times, Regular Price -75 a 


Beil ttach it before 
bala oe ae soe & See to, will... bring “unpleasant conditions 


I h * . , - 
KM. WEB e Rightis. Richt Incubator Com. later on; while if attended to you Opportunity for all three 
104 


may enjoy.a:much earned rest dur- 


ing July-and <August.. So be watch- Mofthly, 12 Times, Regular Price _ 1.50 
SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY ful, be .vigilant; for this is the price 76 Different Copies, Regular Price $3.25 

















one year 





BOOK on of your safety and your success in the 
poultry business, MODERN prigcitta— “The Magazine for All Who OPPORTUNITY aims to key up ite readers with the 
and AlmenseGer 1068 has 224 pages . Work.”’. No other magazine America enthusiasm and energy of the real opportunity on 
colored plates of fowls truetolite.” Tersllealt 2 devotes so Pai space to Embroidery, Crochet. Knit- Tt tells, in fact and fiction, of men who faced hard- 
about giana their prices, their care, oes Stenciling, Basketry, Ofl and Water Color ship, proverty and disaster, and Ln courageously 
esand remedios. All sbout Ineubators, their |- Calf Worth $6000—Dolly Dimple, npas ‘nn Painting, An Broce Work art gained nom ag ft 
- the famous Guernsey cow owned by | [eather Winaipations, “full instructions —-. Opportunity is a monthly magazine, 
Mr Amés of"MassachuSetts, has a son. | descriptions- and good  fictior Lexie inches, with “cover, Ulustrationa and art 
It will be recalled this calf is to. go Modern Priscilla, is a big magazine loxi4 taches to = 
Shortly to W. H. Tichenor of Wiscon- | size, and beautifully printed on fine paper. ers = actual opportuni 0 ee 
MAKE YOUR HENS PAY.) one ceri ee Renee ae | Sore for your money then any siher womat’s miagasine, Sd Beton are br the best weiter 
eer BIG FRE the t the 1 dairy show ‘ i rote 
her and Broder guiwin cei vain | inst posal ee Sine tet te would | No book or premium can be had when this s offer is accepted. This is good for 
ell you = cost. Werte for FREE BOOKS toda give $6000 for the first bull calf of | both new and old subscribers. Address ali orders to 


Dolly Dimple. A>~special attendant 

fromthe Towe agricultural college. AMERICAN AGRICULT URIST 

none ‘of her Wauts have gone uisup- | 31S FOURTH. AVENUE 7 NEW YORK, N. Yi 

plied. ‘This bg yeaa mother has = 
‘valuéd at: 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
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Cream Separator 


s===—— Ever Manufactured == 


Ti spontey it! om ap te = com- 

purchase price for the big nom 

Chief Cream Separator, absolutely 

proven by expert tests and thousands of testi- 

monials to be the closest skimming and 

most durable cream separator ever put on 

the market. This is our wonderful brand 

new 1912 pn equipped _ our marvel- 

ous patented purifying and aerating 

bowl and the Pichrated double op. > ia 

disc system. A regular $70. bi, az - 

business cream separator for only $27.65, and with a capacity of 300 
per hour, and absolutely guaranteed for twenty years. 


You Buy Direct From the Factory 


That's the secret of our amazingly low prices. No big agents’ commissions for you 
to pay; no extra dealers’ profits; no so called factory distributers’ profits. You pay 
only the rock bottom price. We actually save you from $40.00 to $50.00 on any 

ity machine you want. For instance, a pounds per hour pel: spams for only 
$34.90; a 600 ds per hour capacity machine for only $42.35. e Gill your order 
direct from the largest and most completely equipped cream separator factory im the 


You Can Buy on Sixty Days’ Trial 


We will THE ECONOMY CHIEF 


cream separator you ever saw at any price, 
won't cost you a penny. e will even pay 


Old Separators Taken in Exchange 


Id cream ator of ake that is out of repair, hard to run or will mot 
PEF foment “take it a sour bande a0 past payment for a brand new 1912 model Economy 
Chief. Furthermore, we will make you a good liberal and fair proposition. 


Send Today for Book No. 66A73 and Full Particulars of This Wonderful Bargain Offer. 


Simp! d and address today, at once, will do, and 
we will promptly send you the Eeonomy Chief Book No. 6GAT3 
free and postpaid, explaini our great bargain offer in detail. : 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
)| 


high carbon tubular stee! and fabric of the heaviest gal- 
\ vanized steel wire. The fabric ig wrapped on, #3 firm- 
ly as if welded, leaving the frames solid, with no holes 
* toweaken it. The Raise Bar permits the gate to be 
taised ag high a9 two fect to allow small stock to pass 
ander while remaining securely fastened against larger 


Built in styles and 





open over snow drifts, etc. 


{ 
to 
‘it needs and furnished complete, ready to 
‘Every Ke 


very public Gate is guarantee 
backed up by our reputation + ae ad all over the 
a jealing. 
ee ental Laws Ponce ie many styles JJ 
built. Will sag; are easily put i 





thay won’t hurt any dairy cow. 








GALVANIZING or PAINT 
WHICH? 

Think of the years galvanizing has added to 

i the life of fence wire. Galvanized Peerless 

Gates will give the same additional service— 


“wire. Fitted with a handy double latch—a 
barb wire top for safety. 


The “hurry-up”’ gates—always on the job—always work. If there is mo Peer- 
less dealer in your town, write direct. 


PEERLESS WIRE FENCE C0., 201 Michigan St, Adrian, Mich. 














pai | WALKS AND TALKS 


“ 


A New Jersey reader asks me about 
feeding cows. He has just satarted 
in the dairy business, and would like 
to know what are the best feeds and 
how much he should give to get the 
most milk. He particularly asks about 
cottonseed meal, whether it is safe 
to give to cows, and how it compares 
with corn meal, He says that he is 
feeding. alfalfa hay, distilled grains 
and corn meal, Can he improve on 
this ration? 

That all depends. The corn meal is 
rather an expensive food for dairy 
cows. I never feed it myself and I 
never recommend it to others. The 
distilled grains are good and, of 
course, the alfalfa hay cannot be ex- 
celled. I do not know how much al- 
falfa hay he feeds daily. If he has 
a good deal of it, let the cows have 
just about all they care to eat, and 
then balance up with such other 
foods as give the largest quantity of 
nutrients a ton of product. One of 
the conveniences that should be added 
sooner or later is a silo. With 25 or 
30 pounds of silage a day and what 
alfalfa hay the cows will eat, there 
would not be much call for purchase 
grains, and this reader wijl find out 
what other readers have discovered, that 
there is not much money in dairying 
if you have to depend on mill feeds. 
This is particularly true where the 
milk middlemen have, things in their 
hands and pay scarcely more for a ton 
of milk than the farmer has to pay 
for a ton of grain. 

My suggestion in feeding dairy cows 
is to arrange matters so that you 
are fixed for the future; that is, have 
a silo, soiling crops like rye for early 
feed in the spring, clover, green cut 
corn for the summer, and then home- 
raised hays like clover and, alfalfa, 
As for the cottonseed meal, neither 
this correspondent nor any other 
needs to be afraid about it. Cotton- 
seed meal won’t hurt any cew any 
more than corn meal, linseed meal or 
any other food if fed in connection 
with roughage materials and in rea- 
sonable bounds, I never like to feed 
over four or five pounds of cottonseed 
meal daily, and this amount only to 
the largest cows. From two to four 
pounds in connection with silage and 
In 
this particular case I would cut cut 
the corn meal, substituting for it cot- 
tonseed meal, and continue the use 


+of distilled grains, provided they can 


be obtained at a reasonable price. 
Forage for Hogs 


I have an inquiry from a New York 
reader, who asks if rape can be sown 
with barley to make a hog pasture, 
and what other suggestions I can 
make concerning same. These two 
crops can be put together. Some do 
it very satisfactorily and. like the 
plan. I rather favor an individual 
crop, and even after it is gone, to 
have another one coming right on. In 
many parts of the country it is not 
convenient to turn the hogs out in 
Pastures and meadows, such as aré 
available in the middle and far west. 
The hog lots are more convenient for 
many eastern farmers. There are cer- 
tain lots or pieces that can be fenced 
off for hogs and then these changed 
from time to time. Let the hogs have 
the barley, but have another lot in 
which rape is seeded either broad- 
cast or in rows, and then another lot 
where cowpeas tan be seeded for 
summer feed and then one or more 
Permanent lots given over to clover 
or other pasture grasses to come in 


best adapted te his needs, his zoill 
and’ his climate. We have got to 
abolish the little lots, however, and 
we have got to depend more and more 
on forage crops ané grasses for grow- 
ing hogs. 


Storekeeper Improves Farm 


HH. A. Cook of. Union county, Pa, 
conducts a general store, and also 
runs his own car to Hazleton every 





‘cle over 
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years he has repaire@ and painteg 
house, built sheds and cribs, , 
concrete walks, built a 20-foot 
tion to the barn, and built a x, 
and manure shed, which has q , 
crete floor, also have the stables, 
whole barn was- newly weather},,, 
ed and painted, and roofed with , 
roofing. 

He had the old trees dug out of » 
orchard and planted young ;,, 
and trimmed and sprayed these },, 
ing fruit. One mile of new ele 
weld fence was built along the ; 
using round chestnut posts poiy 
at the top and painted white ang 
from the tapering part to the groynji 
making an attractive appearang 
Most of the farm has been limeg 
these two years and fertilizers ys, 
which have improved the crops gro, 
ly the past two years above wh 
they used to be. By expending « 
eral thousand dollars on this fars 
Mr Cook has one of the best far 
with the most complete set ef bu; 
ings in this section. He is spending 
this money to improve property 
the township in which he made } 
money.—C. W, B. ; 


Neat Package Helps Butter Sco 


ROY SCOLES, IOWA 





In manufacturing the creamery byt. 
ter sent to the national dairy show th, 
milk was separated at a temperatun 
of 70 degrees. I used a 15% starter ty 
ripen the cream, then cooled it to § 
degrees, held it for two hours anj 
churned it. The butter was washed jp 
water at 54 degrees temperature by re 
volving the churn a dozen times, afte 
which the water was drawn off ani 
1%% of salt added. This was incor 
porated into the butter by revolving 
the churn 22 times. The moisture con 
tent of the butter was 14.5%. 

I selected the very best whole milk 
I could obtain for starter. In pack. 
ing the butter I used a nice, neat 2% 
pound ash tub lined with parchment 
and packed the butter level with the 
top of the tub, then lapped the lining 
% inch over the top, placed cloth cir- 
it and dampened it, and- 
sprinkled a handful of salt over the 
top evenly. I then placed the cover 
on, and nailed it with three tub tins 
an equal distance apart so as io give 
the package a neat appearance. This 
‘was then wrapped in paper and bur 
lap for shipment. 





Giving the Bull Exercise—This is 4 
novel method of exercising the bull as 
practiced by W. H. Lee of New Haven 


ey 
OR 


7a 
t —__ = 

SS. i 
= ~—— wm 
county, Ct, as well as other succes 
ful dairymen. Attention is called 
the fact that the beer keg is empty. 
No questions were asked who emptied 
it. Mr Lee says the bull has a res: 
ular circus with this. device. 
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A New Point in favor of phosphatio 
manures has been proved in Francs, 
where the soils generally are deficient 
in phosphate. Muntz fines that milk, 
buiter and cheese of the finest qual 
ity are obtained only from pasture 
exceptionally rich in phosphates, of 
that have been treated with cithet 
a@cid phosphate or superphosphates 
Paturel has traced a clsar connee 
tion between the quality of wine and 
the supply of phosphates. Analy: 
of numerous samples during the last 
10 years show that the best wines are 
richest in phosphoric acid, of which 
they contain abont 0.8 gram pé 
quart, while the second, third and 
fourth classes are successively poore? 
Further, if the vintages for different 
seasons are arranged in order of theif 
phosphoric acid content, the list thus 
obtained is almost identical with th? 
order of merit assigned by the wine 


~merchants, 


Ihave seen sand so poor that it 
would grow nothing without a 5004 
application of manure made, » 
years, so full of humus by the ii “ 
application of manure that it wou 
feel springy like moss to the feet. 
Then i fesponded fberally to iilags 
Hummus ts the keystone to the oa * 
factors that supports economic far 
fag.—[George R. Schanber, 
County, N Y. 
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Farmers and 
bare done it for years and it is done now by pro- 
gressive owners everywhere in this country 

No way to do it 90 easy, 
ere been devised as with a 













)EATH TO HEAVES 


>INDIGES TION ous" 


A Safe, Permanca' 
Cure 
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“ Indigestion causes Heaves 


NEWTON'S Umiper ana ‘inaiges- 


tion Cure gets at the root of the trouble by 
eorrec Indigestion, and is therefore 
Death to Heaves,. 
Heaves ia not a Lung Trouble. Heaves ts 
brought on by Indigestion caused by overfeed- 
tng bulky food or violent exercise on &n Over- 
oi Stomach. Overfeeding enlarges 
omach and Diaphragm, retarding thecircw- 
lation and nerve force of the Lungs. Good 
feeders and good workers only have Heaves. 
Newton’s curea Chronic Cough, caused by 
indigestion and theafter-effects of Distem per. 
ft cures Distemper by on gg S the poison 
from the blood. Newton's, correcting 
Btomach and Bowel troubles, makes it 6 
Grand Conditioner. ~— Intestinal Worma, 
gures Colds, Acute h, prevents Colic, 
Staggers, etc. A Bloo urifier, cures Skin 
Eraptions. Economical to use; dose is small. 
ually effective for all stock. 
tup in serew top cans, 50c & $1.00. Leap 
a contains 2% times as much assmali,and 
recommended for Heaves and Chronic Cough. 
Sold by all Dealers or sent direct prepaid. 
Newton's isastandard Veterinary M 
tackedbyTwenty Years’ Reco perdodgeouresana, 


€ every can, 
Book with fullexplanation sent free. 
| THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Obie. 




































25 Years of Grand Results 
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Scottish Interest in Clydesdales 


J. L. M’INTYRE, SCOTLAND 


kn agricultural circles in Scotland 
at the present time a large amount 
of attention is being directed to the 
very flourishing condition of the 
Ciydesdale horse trade. That bree@- 
ers are finding much reason to con- 
gratulate themselves is indicated in 
the report recently published of the 
Olydesdule horse society, which states 
that the year 1911 was the most pros- 
perous in its history. 

Membership increased to a greater 
extent than in any previous year; one 
volume of the stud book contains a 
record number of entries; and the ex- 
port trade was of unusually large di- 
mensions. The largest number of ani- 
mals again went to Canada, with the 
United States second on the list, the 
figures being 1349 and 97, respectively. 

As regards the home trade, the 
most recent feature of importance 
was the dispersion in February of 
the noted Park Mains stud. The pro- 
prietor, William Taylor, who is well 
known on this side of the Atlantic, 
has been overtaken by ill health. At 
this dispersion 54 Clydesdales made 
the highly satisfactory average of 
$636, and of these 19 stallions aver- 
aged $1090. The top prices were 
$4180 and $7776, respectively, for the 
well-known stallions Sir Dighton and 
Sir Rudolph. 


Great Interest in Horse Show 

Seldom has the Scottish stallion 
show, annually held in the grounds 
of the Glasgow agricultural society at 
Scotstoun, been patronized by such a 
large gathering as that seen recently 
at the 52d of the series. The number 
of Clydesdales entered did not, how- 
ever, maintain-the usual level, the 
total being 120, compared with 162 
last year and an average of 165 since 
1908. A proportion of the decrease 
may be attributed to recent stud dis- 
pensions. Most of the animals were 
entered in more than one class, and 
the number actually on the round 
was 59, of which 15 were y urlings, 


nine two-year-olds, 18 three-yéar- 
olds, and 17 aged. 
As usual, different benches of 


judges dealt with the various classes, 
in consequence of which the coming 
together of prize animals in a second 
class for which they happened to be 
eligible led to a curious variance in 
the awards. The supreme champion- 
ship of the show, the Cawdor cup, 
went to T. Purdie Somerville for 
Scotland Yet, a son of the noted 
Royal Favorite, and the great prize- 
winning mare Chester Princess. This 
horse, which has twice led in his 
class at the. Highland show, surpassed 
in weight, substance ana quality of 
bone almost any horse shown at Glas- 
gow for years. 

The winner of the $500 Brydon 
shield was found in Matthew Mar- 
shall’s Ascot Chief, an animal of the 
ideal lorry horse type. He was bought 
at Aberdeen spring show as a year- 
ling. He was not deemed of particu- 
lar merit, and had not been shown 
until this occasion. 

The reversals of judgment were 
made by placing Ascot Chief reserve 
for the Cawdor cup and Scotland Yet 
reserve for the Bryden shield. The 
former animal also won the Glasgow 
agricultural society’s $290 premium. 
Othex, notable prize winners included 
George Alston of Loudonhill, who won 
the $390. premium with High Merit; 
Stephen Mitchell of Boquhan, who 
won in the yearling class, and Wil- 
Ham Dunlop, who was first with his 
great two-year-old, The Dunure, and 
second in the aged class with Dunure 
Footprint. 





Sell Water in Egg Shelis!-—Frollow 
the practice approved by many suc- 
cessful poultrymen of selling water 
in egg shells. The way to get it in- 
side is to let the hens put it there. 
They will do it satisfactorily if given 
an ample supply, and if fed and oth- 
erwise managed properly and sup- 
plied with grit they will put in more 
or less other ingredients which the 
public will pay for. 


-Hen Boarding Houses are growing 
less popular each year, Farmers are 
finding that the hens that pay their 
board bills are. more profitable than 
those which scratch up the . garden, 


DRAFT HORSES 










Attention, Horse Owners! 


Send for Handsome Book 
Absolutely FREE 
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Vou Can Train Your Colt in 8 Hours or 
Break Your Horses of Any Bad Habits 
by Prof. Beery’s Simple Methods 


, king of horse tamers and trainers 
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t. ming 
man-killing horses and 
sooemeries heanes aildispost 
He can the came simple, yet marvelous. The Only instruction 
principles which have Geongbt him femarkable of its Kind In the Werid 
and subdue him tea few minutes. He ean teach you to Never before in the history of the 










a horse to drive without reins, tell the disposition of wonderful as this—e 
+ AL WEE ty a a chance to learn easy asking, 
tricks and, in fact. complete mastery over any paw arg oy J fession right at home, 
horse, young or old. under the instruction of the acknow!- 
You can take a useless and dangerous animal and master-horseman of the world. 
double his value in a short time by these easy, simple If you love to travel, to give exhibi- 
methods. And these horses be cured of 6 tions, to train your own and ne’ 
4" mee Sat. ot automobiles and bors’ horses, write at once for hand- 





some, free prospectus. 
Thousands 






$1,200 to $3,000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling! 
































Competent Horse Trainers are in demand every- 
where. People gladly pay $15 to §25 a head to have 
horses tamed, cured of bad habits, to have ° 
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SPECIAL 
HARNESS 
BARGAINS A 


Great Spring Introductory Sale of Williams’ Guaranteed Quality Harness 
Act quickly! Fora short time only we are offering the most amazingly low prices ever 
woted on Williams’ Guaranteed Quality Harness, made from bark tanned leather, so write for 
‘ull particulars af once. We have always given the greatest harness bargains of amy concern in 
the world, but never before have we quoted such low prices as these. 

Remember, these special prices are net quoted in our catalogs. We simply couldn't afford 
to make such prices regularly. We ‘have prepared some special circulars describing these 
amazing bargains in complete detail. Rush your request for these particulars at once or or 
direct tem this isement if you wish. 

Now look at this bai 
And bear in mind, this is 
guarantee. 




























in. We show just this one to prove what we actually are doing. 
. ud Quality asates, protected by Sears, Roebuck and Co."s 
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112'or 13-inch Moeller 
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el spots. Weight, 
Ba. 100134 With Btaeh pwnces without collars; will be 
TAI APRIL SALE PRICE TO YoU......$21.60 
Sin. 101 24D With tom traces, witheut collars; will be 
SPECIAL MARCH AND APRIL SALE PRICE TO You...... 22.76 
ou want full particulars of all of these 
d by return mail, We will also include 




















Write a letter or simply send postal card saying 
and we will send them to zon, free and postpai 
today 


per big Special Harness Catalog. rite » 
CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


















SEARS, ROEBUCK AND 
STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 
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THE CYCLONE 
167 Wittson Ave. 








WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHI? 
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GO. M. WEED. A treatise omnes 9 

















* ‘pied SEEKING PROFITS IN THE DAIRY 








Dairy farms richer 
every year. heat or 
other farms without cows 
grow poorer. That is why 
finest homes, biggest crops and surest 
profits are found on dairy farms. 

Follow keen dairy farmers—the men who 
are making money. These men select and 
use highly productive land and big-producing 
cows. For similiar reasons they use and 
recommend the high-producing 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separator 


which has twice the skimming force of others 

therefore skims twice as clean. Mr. D. 

: _ H. Mudgett, widely known dairyman 

Fy of Dexter, Me., and owner of the 

~ grand Holstein shown above, is 

but one of many such, too numerous 

‘aoe mete oe & to mention, who use Tubulars exclu- 

re Is imp’ sively. He says: 

Sanitary Dairy Tubular Bow! “Were 3 in the pre for another separator, I 

should buy the Tubular, even if it cost much more than others.” 

No disks in dairy Tubulars. Easy to clean. Wear a lifetime. Guaranteed 
forever by America’s oldest, world’s biggest separator concern, Produce enough 
nore every year over next best separator to pay a big part of the purchase price. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, lli.; San Francisco, Cal.; Portland. Ore. 
Dallas, Tex.; Toronto, Can.; Winnipeg, Can. 











Two gold medals, at two 
International Expositions, in 
open competition withthe leading 
manufacturers, not only of this 
country, ‘but of every nation of the 
globe. THAT is real proof 
that the Waterloo Boy 
Gasoline Engine is the best 
engine built today. And the real 
importance of this great double 

victory is thefact that it was won, not by 
a specially designed engine prepared and 
primed particularly for the contest, but 
Jamo by a regular Waterloo Boy TAKEN FROM STOCK. 


Thousands of these engines are in regular daily use on farms all over the 
world, and you can buy an exact duplicate of this medal winner for your own 
work. ‘This supreme make-good quality of the 


WATERLOO BOY GASOLINE ENGINE 


is built into it—it is best from foundry to testing room. Best and simplest in 
material, in workmanship and in many important features of design 
which are found on no other engine inthe world, 

The speed lever which works like the throttle of a locomotive and regulates the 
speed while the engine is running, is an exclusive Waterloo feature, and it alone 
adds $20.00 to $50.00 to the value of your engine. Many other features are just as 
important—our patented mixer which does away with the expense and bother of a pump; new type igniter 

that never misses a spark; automatic fuel regulation making it the cheapest to run; frost proof construction. 
Burns either Kerosene or Gasolin@s starts easy in the coldest 
weather. All parts are interchangeable and it is so simple that a child can run it. 
The Waterloo Boy is no experiment—it is the oldest successful farm 
engine on the market and has made good for nearly 100,000 farmers for over 19 
years—some of your neighbors among them. Built in one 
of the biggest engine factorics in the world, 
with a capacity of 130 complete engines per 
day, nearly 40,000 per year. 
Let the other fellow experiment—you 
use his experience and buy a Waterloo 
Boy inthe semper, Getthe certainty 
of absolute satisfaction 








AWARDED 
GOLD MEDAL 


at 
RNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION, 


Turin , Italy 
Septembér 


1911 


at the lowest 
price ever made on a reliabie engine. 


5-Year Guarantee. Catalog 
and full details Frek. Write today. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE 
ENGINE CO., 


A95W. 3rd St., WATERLOO, IOWA. 














CIDER 


THE ORIGINAL MT. GILEAD HY. 
DRAULIC PRESS produces more cider 
from less apples than any other and is a 














BIG MONEY MAKER 
Bizes 10 to 400 barrels daily, hand 
Or power. Presses for all pur- 
poses, also cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, yine- 





Presses 


103 Lincoin A M 
Or Room 119 © 89 Cortlandt 8t., New York, N.Y. 


PRESSES 


ount Gilead, Ghioe 





Of ONE Quart of Milk a Day will furnish 
A Parsons ‘“‘Low-Down” Milk Wagon 
Write for catalog 


for 15 years. 
co. | 


Get the Best i.)f.r'cc: 
remarkable offer on 
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Novel Dairy Scoring Contest 








State milk and dairy product. scor- 
ing contests have almost failed in the 
east. Not one has brought out a tenth 
of the entries it should. Doubtless 
distance from points of judging are 
too great in many cases, ‘shipping 
perishable goods is too risky,.and pos- 
sible contestants don’t realize the 
value they would receive by having 
their products scored. This is all very~ 
regrettable, but the men promoting 
the contests apparently think it can- 
not be heiped. 

There is, however, another way to 
improve milk and its various prod- 
ucts not yet tried, so far as we know. 
It i the local contest. No doubt every 
dairy, creamery or cheese factory gets 
milk varying in quality from poor to 
very good. Why not conduct scor- 
ing contests among the = patrons? 
These might begin by selecting a sam- 
ple from every patron’s. milk, num- 
bering each and sending all to the 
state experiment station for judg- 
ment. If this were done each month, 
and if criticisms were forwarded by 
the judge to the dairy or the cream- 
ery, each. patron could thus learn 
how to improve. Then if at the close 
of the year ribbons or other prizes 
were given to the man whose milk 
showed the highest average excellence 
and another to the one who had 
made the greatest improvement, the 
whole neighborhood should profit. 
Nothing conduces so much. to im- 
provement as the desire to win a 
prize of nominal value, but high 
honor. 

As a still. further inducement, if a 
banner or some other trophy were 
awarded to the creamery whose pa- 
trons made the highest average there 
would be a still greater incentive to 
improve. In similar ways scoring con- 
tests in butter and cheese could be 
conducted, so that the various facto- 
ries of each county would compete 
amons themselves for a county rib- 
bon and the state trophy go to the 
factory making the highest annual 
seore for the state, 





Cement Silo Silage 


DANIEL OTT, SOMERSET COUNTY, PA 


In a recent issue of American Ag- 
riculturist is an inquiry regarding the 
condition in which cement silos keep 
silage. I have had five years’ experl- 
ence, each year filling two 12x32-foot 
plastered cement silos, The first year 
I was delayed and the corn got too 
ripe. Many of the leaves were yel- 
low and dry. The corn was the 
White Cap dent, a fine ear corn. I 
had two men inside leveling and 
tramping silage tight to exclude the 
air. A silo was opened in October 
and about 6 inches next to the ce- 
ment was rotten. Six feet from the 
top all silage was good. The second 
year the corn was cut about a week 
after roasting ear stage. Two men 
leveled and trampled the silage. On 
top of the silage was placed about 8 
inches of wet wheat chaff and oats 
sowed thickly on this. When opened 
in October the silage was fine. 

The third year my-corn got too 
ripe on account of the dry fall, many 
stalks partly drying before mature. 
Silage was put in the same as pre- 
vious year, On account of the dry 
condition I-kept a %+inch hose,busy 
running water into silo while filling, 
The top was capped with wheat chaff. 
When opened, about 6 to 7 inches 
next to the edge was spoiled fer cat- 
tlé, but pigs would eat mearly all of 
it. About 6 feet from the top silage 
was good-to within 2 feet of bottom. 
Here it was sour. and wet. 

Corn was in good condition the 
fourth year, but. several days’. delay 
was experienced on account of broken 
machinery. Some corn had -to wait 
four days after cutting before being 
put into silo. - This silage was spoiled 
some on top and sides. I did not use 
chaff. From.6.to 7 feet down silage 
came out in fine shape, 

The fifth year weather was dry and 
many stalks were yellow. and dry. 
Silage was put up same as “before, 





Oats were sowed: thickly:-and .soon 
formed a “mat 
opened .in October -silage was rotted 


low-a depth of 6 feet silage was good. 
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Single Trees are usually married im 
spring.. Then is the time they should 


with wheat chaff. No water was used.'|% 
of sprouts, - When-|' 
for about 6 inches around edges. Be- | 
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American Agriculturist 


that stays proof 


HERE is one way to 

make your roof /ast- 

ingly waterproof—lay roof- 

ing made of Trinidad 
Lake asphalt. 

This natural asphalt, en- 
dowed by Nature with 
permanent oils, has never 
been successfully imitated 
by any man-made sub- 
stance. 

The natural oils of this 
asphalt give life to 
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THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 































That is. why Genasco lasts. 
It is real economy to-use it on 


the roof of every farm-building. 
Comes in ralls, easy for anybod 
to lay. Mineral or smooth surface 


Ask your dealer far Gen- 
asco. Write us forthe help 
ful Good Roof Guide Book 
and samples—free. 

The Kant-leak Kleet, for 
smooth-surface. roofings 
makes seams water-tight 
without cement, and pre. 
vents nail-leaks. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing iu the world 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 











ma’ 
we tried and failed, use 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it under eet guaran 


Sisute ‘ th tio occasi 
mute application — 
rizec. ares Bone. Gpaxia. 
me, Rew an cases > 
on splint, carb or dott bunches. Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


; book blemishes, and we send it 
Read it ‘cotore ay treat any kind of 
eness . 192 pages, 69 illustre- 
tions, durably bound AL n gg eter “ 
FLEMING BROS, emists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ti. 
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Righteous Milk Protest 


¢, FRANK ANDERSON, ORANGE COUNTY, N ¥ 





The mk business at present is not 
going forward. Feed is higher and 
poorer. It is everything ground up and 
colored, saited, sweetened and sold for 
ve high prices, and seems to stand 
inspection, Most of the farmers in my 
section depend on milk for a living 


put they are getting discouraged. The 
New York city board of heaith is 
making the rules so strict that it is 


impossible to comply with them, The 
majority ef farmers make milk good 
and cleam se it is fit for them to use, 


and they use it wholesale; and if a 
census Of the children of the country 
weer taken you would find it does not 


kill thema. JI think the reason so many 
children die in the city is more for the 
want of good milk than because of its 
condition. 

1 see Mayor Gaynor speaks of the 
farmers as not being able to do any- 
thing. I wish to remind him that the 
best presidents we ever had came from 
the farm, and when they got to be an 
official they did not forget it. Why 
not refuse eur milk if it does not stand 
right and save the expense of keeping 
men, as half of them do not 
know as much about dairying as my 
three-year-old boy? 

I believe in clean milk and every- 
thing else the same, but I don’t believe 
in placimg all the blame on the pro- 
ducer. £ think raising hay would be 
the moet profitable farming at ‘the 
present time. If the people of the 
cities that use milk knew how much 
the farmer got for his milk they 
would kmew that they were not the 
of the high price, The board of 


those 


Cause 


health kas done so much talking 
about mi#k killing people that it is not 
used as freely as it would be if it was 
advertised as extensively as some of 
their patemt baby foods that help to 
make the surplus we hear so much 
about. Mequal inspection in all things 


is what we need and not by men who 
wish to advance their own interests. 

The farmers should organize, but it 
seems Almost impossible to get to- 
gether. We have a dairymen’s league 
here, but # is not very active. 


Cheese Better than Milk 








J,.k. M’GEZELAN, WASHINGTON CO, N ¥ 
The territory in which I live is 
devoted te mixed farming, but the 
dairy interest predominates. Person- 
ally, I am not a large producer of 
milk. I have a dairy of nine cows, 
some Durham ahd some Jersey, My 


town is mot°a railroad town antl but 
asmall amount of our milk is shipped 
to the city, the bulk being made into 


cheese,. There are five successful 
cheese factories operated in town 
every year. Some years ago this town 


was devoted to pvtato culture. In 
time this erop became precarious for 
several reasons and the farmers turned 
their attention to cheese. This change 
has beem a pecuniary beneficial one. 
The more cows kept the more ma- 
hure ma@e for the land. 
adyancing in price, and now that the 
Making of cheese is established with 
Us, we aFe each year increasing the 
output, amd while present prevailing 
Prices continue we will sustain the 
theese factories. 

In the adjoining towns where. the 
factories have been closed and the 
milk sold te the milk companies, there 
is great d@issatisfaction among the 
milk producers. The farmers believe 
they are ‘met getting as much for milk 
a they should. I am secretary and 
Teasurer ef one of our town cheese 
factories and I know that our patrons 
tre satisfied with results, as no fault 
S$ found with the amount of their 
dividends, I can say for this section 
that the milk business is going for- 
Ward, and notwithstanding scarcity of 
farm help, high price of feed, ete, 
there is money in dairying. What 
kind of dairy farming is paying best? 
In Hebrom, by all odds, cheese making 
is paying ‘the best. We are getting 
800d prices for cheese. We have the 
Whey for eur hogs which the sellers 
© the companies do not have. Our 
farms are increasing~in fertility and 
Rot decreasing, as was the case under 
“8c potatea regime. 


Farms are ~ 


Cost of Making Oleo 


©. L. HUBBELL 





The gleo law is‘correct in principle 
but weak in practice, for the reason 


that it seems impossible to prove 
fraud. The dairymen, through the 
nationa! dairy union, favor the bill 


introduced by Congressman Haugen 
of Iowa, which requires oleo. to be 
manufactured not to resemble yeilow 
butter in its color. I believe farmers 
do not wish to interfere with any 
food product that is honestly made 
and honestly solid. This cannot effect 
high priced butter or its honest sale. 

In the Twin Cities the best grades 
of oleo usually retail in winter for 25 
cents per pound, the second grade at 
two pounds for 35 cents. The higher 
priced preduct is put up in one- 
pound cartons and the second grade 
usually in rolls and wrapped in cloth, 
to imitate the farmers’ dairy butter. 
The first cost of most of the fats and 
greases used ranges from 3 to 8 cents 
a pound, and added weight caused by 
the addition of salt and water will 
pay for the cost of manufacture, 
From this it is easy to figure the 
actual cost of pure oleo. If four 
pounds of 10-cent oleo are mixed with 
one pound of 30-cent butter, the re- 
result is five pounds costing 70 cents, 
or 14-cents a pound. If this is re- 
tailed at 25 cents a-pound it is easy to 
see why many of the middlemen are 
against restrictive oleo laws. 

If four pounds of 10-cent oleo are 
mixed with two pounds of 30-cent 
butter and colored yellow, the result 
is six pounds of-.counterfeit costing $1. 
If this is sold for butter, it will bring 
at retail from 35 to 40 cents a pound. 
This brings a nice profit to the dealer. 
Where does the poor man come in in 
this deal? Why do certain public 
economists talk so much about oleo 
being the poor man’s butter? 





Milk Low in Price—Dairying is at 
its hight in this county. A few cheese 
factories are doing business, but the 
most of the milk goes to Bordens and 
Hoods. Most farmers in this section 
have silos and are making a fair liv- 
ing from milk. All the farm produce 
goes to cows, and farmers buy large 
quantities of grain, which keeps the 
profits down, but the farms are be- 
ing kept up to a better standard in so 
doing than by any other methods of 
farming. With the compost pro- 
duced, the high price of labor is bal- 
anced by improving the land. We 
have some good orchards .which 
should be cared for better. Milk is 
low in price. It should bring 3 cents 
in summer and 5 cents in winter.— 
(J. H. K, 


Shake Up Dairying—I have been in 
the dairy business 20 years and I find 
that it is a very poor business. It 
is moving backward very fast and if 
something is not done soon there 
will be a milk and butter famine, 
The price of feed is so high and the 
price of milk so low that few can 
make ends meet. A great many of 
the farmers have given up the dairy 
business and are seeking other em- 
ployment. If those milk and pure 
food inspectors keep coming around 
and condemning the farmers and their 
products, they will drive almost all 
the people off the farms, for the ma- 
jority of them are men and women 
who have bought a farm and are in 
debt for them and trying hard to 
make an honest living and pay for 
their places. They are willing and 
trying to do all they can and as fast 
as their means will allow. They will 
improve their places and their build- 
ings, but it takes money to do these 
things. There is no’ money in the 
milk business, so we will have to give 
it up and look for a better paying 
business.—[D.- ©. _ Secor, Orange 
County, N Y, 





Hanging Back—My aim is to build 
up a herd of pure-bred Guernseys. I 
want to get head. We have a 
building 60 by 80 of terra cotta tile 
with cement floors, We have an ice 
plant with a capacity. of four tons a 
day. Our ice cream capacity is 600 
galions a day. We have cold storage, 
one for cream and butter, one for ice 
cream and one for ice. We are here 
by ourselves, as we cannot get the 
farmers to take hold of dairying be- 
cause they think it is too much 
work.—[B. F. Gabler, Greene Coun- 
ty, Pa. . 


AND MARKETING MILK ag 
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SEPARATOR 


new, well made, easy running, easily 
cleaned, perfect skimming separator for $15.95. 
Skims one quart of milk a minute, warm or cold. 
Makes thick or thin cream. Thousands in use 
giving splendid satisfaction. Different from this 
picture, which illustrates our low ‘priced large 
capacity machines. The bowl isa marvel 
and embodies all our latest improvements. Our 
oe catalog tells all about it. Our 
wonderfully low prices and high quality on all 
ant and generous terms of trial will astonish you. 
ur twenty-year rantee protects you on every 
American Davarabor. Western orders filled from 
Western points. Whether your dairy is large or 
small, get out great offer and handsome free 
catalog. -ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO,., sanktin'%%x y. 
Dairymen Don't Doubt Pe 
that 


feeding silage to cows increases the flow of milk and decreases cost of mainte 
nance. It has been proven time and again. Nor do those who have tried it doubt that 
the world’s greatest, most convenient and profitable machine to use is the 


PAPEC ianc Ensilage Cutter 


i have demonstrated that the PAPEC will cut and elevate 

ise and with Bey power than ony other = 

. Ih “*throws and blows” over 50 feet without clogging. 

Easy to operate; fed from ground; never clogs or out of order. - 
toy Santee waa? to twist ==. at D. } 

book, ** t eo,” interest every dairy- 

man po | ary Write forit— TTREE. Accatwantedin unoccupied terntory. 

PAPEC MACHINE CO., Boxlii Shortsville, N. Y. 

25 Distributing Points in the U. S. 
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That's whet 
| Gd Hopper calis tt. Seid 07 in fow days 


He's pleased. Retaile at 
| Baicaloceiy low price, 100% PROFIT 
| you want a quick seller, one that the DOOKLEE. 
| gend mew for confidential terms and FREE 
“Inside information on the agency basiness.”’ few honre 
day meane many e doliarin your pocket, Send a postel. 
4. BATHEWS 6246 Wayne Street, DaYTOR, OHIO 


New Book—Ready March 25th 


FERTILIZERS 
AND CROPS 


OR 
The Science and Practice 
of Crop-Feeding 
by Dr. Lucius L. Van Slyke 
Chemist of the New York Agricultural Experiment 











KOW-KURE, the great cow medicine, is the 
only doctor the herd needs for most of the ail- 
ments peculiar to cows. A positive cure and 
preventive for BARRENNESS, ABORTION, 
RED WATER, SCOURS, BUNCHES, LOST 
APPETITE, MILK FEVER, GARGET and 
BLOATING. 

KOW-KURE is not a “food.’’ It is a specific 
remedy for diseases of cows, and the only one in 
the world for cows only. Used according to 
directions, it will make sick cows weil and keep 
well cows in the best of condition. Regulates 
the digestive and generative organs and tones 
up the entire system. 

No dairyman or farmer can afford to be with- 
out KOW-KURE. J. R. Steel of Gof, Pa. writes: 
“This medicine has saved me hundreds of dollars 
worth of cows, It saved 2 $75 dollar cow this 
winter.” 

Write for free book, ‘More Money from Your 
Cows.”’ It is full of information you ought to 
have, 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., MFRS. 
Lyndonville, Vt., U. 8. A. 


During the past ten years, many 
books have been published relating 
to soils, crop growing and fertili 
each treating some special, limite 
phase. At no time in the history of 
this country has the growing of 
crops attracted so wide and intense 
interest as at the present and at no 
time has there been such eager in- 
quiry for reliable, up-to-date infor- 
mation among progressive farmers. 
To meet this need, Dr. Van Siyke's 
book has been brought forth. .An 
examination will show that the au- 
thor has kept in mind the fact that 
a work treating of the practical use 
of fertilizers on the farm should be 
something more than a mere collec- 
tion of recipes giving the number of 
pounds of different fertilizing mate- 
rials to use for this or that crop. 
The book has been written from the 
standpoint that, while plant foods 
constitute a most important factor in 
erop growing, there are other vital 
factors as well which directly affect 
or control the effectiveness with 
which a crop utilizes the plant food 
furnished it. Taken as a whole, this 
book contains an immense amount of 
detailed information, systematically 
arranged, clearly presented, very full 
and up-to-date. It is adapted to meet 
the needs of students who desire to 
ebtain a good chemical knowledge of 
the subject, as well as to the use 
of farmers, who care only for the 
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ee ee: We poor | practical applications. The teachings 
rollgee will 6 Oe eae of the author ae Meg hee and 
corn. Bey" rollers are are based on a broad co ration 
oaly three inches in diameter which of all factors entering into the prob- 
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50 cents for six months, including postage at present 
second-class rate. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 
EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. When 
payment is made the receipt of your paper and the 
change in the date of expiration are sufficient oo 
— that money has been received. In case of re- 
ewal, if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 
DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 
this journal to such of our subscribers as. finc. it in- 
convenient to renew at expiration. If you do not 
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If Free Sugar, Then Free Steel 


The proposition of the democratic 
party to put sugar on the free list, 
violates eyery economic principle for 

~ the development of American agricul- 
ture. Our farmers should produce 
every pound of sugar our people con- 
sume. The.more than $100,000,000 an- 
nually paid to foreign nations for 
sugar imported into the United States 
should be paid to American farmers 
for this new and profitable crop. 

The sugar beet can be raised at a 
profit over much of the United States. 
The industry is one which “means so 
much to agriculture and nationa! wel- 
fare, that in Europe it is stimulated 
by a complicated system of bounties 
and taxes, the object of which is to 
produce a vast surplus of sugar for ex- 
port; so as to bring in wealth from 
other countries. -Until that interna- 
tional system of subsidies is abolished, 
the admission of sugar duty free into 
the United States will not only- throttle 
out domestic sugar-producing industry, 
but it will amazingly profit European 
and tropical sugar producers. A few 

» years of free sugar will inevitably re- 
sult in an international sugar refiners’ 
trust, that will have the American con- 
sumer completely at its mercy, when 
it has destroyed the domestic produc- 
ing industry. 

Indeed, the present proposal for free 
sugar is a direct result of the greed, 
avarice and- chicanery, which for 
many years have characterized certain 
of our refining interests. And some of 
our American beét sugar making ‘fac- 
tories are also at fault, because last 
year when sugar went to abnormally 
high prices, these factories did not cor- 
wespondingly advance the price they 
paid producers for beets or cane. 

However, if this country is to have 
free Sugar, then we insist that it shall 
have free trade in steel, iron and all 
manufactures thereof. Every argu- 
ment that was ever applied to protec- 
tion-of the iron industry, applies with 
double force to our domestic sugar 
producers, If free sugar, then free 
steel. 

lf duties are to be reduced on farm 
products, then reduce corresponding- 
Jy the duties on manufactures. The 
recent attempt to subject our domes- 
tic farmers to Canadian competition 
was bitterly resented by them. but 
that was only a Httle one, compared 
to putting on thé free list all farm 
products. Free. sugar points inevitably 
in the latter direction. 

If democrats want free trade, let 
them have it. If republicans want to 
destroy every successful business with 
harassing governmental regulation, 
go ahead. If the administration seeks 
to prevent associated effort among 
farmers by indicting the officials of 
agricultural co-operative associations, 


¥ 


give it* free reign. Evidently this 
whole Graze has got to run its course. 

Then some day the American 
people will wake up, they will retire 
incompetent officials, and under ca- 
pable leadership the common people 
will unite in a forward movement 
along common sense lines for mate- 
rial prosperity, mental health and 
spiritual happiness. 


Wild deer are a nuisance by 
much damage to young fruit trees 
and other crops in 
parts of the New Eng- 
land and middle states, 
Yet in some states the 
law is very strict against killing wild 
deer. However, there is no law 
against capturing wild deer and 
breeding them for market purposes. 
One farmer who does this is making 
a good thing of it. 
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Turning ‘Loss 
into Profit 





Banquets at Farmers’ Meetings 


banquet has apparently be- 
come a regular order of business at 
fruit growers’ meetings. It may or 
may not be a good thing. As muck 
depends upon the after-clap as upon 
the menu.and the service. If well 
planned and well served, the various 
courses should augment sociability, -If 
followed by a short list of brief, pithy 
speeches interspersed with good mu- 
sic everyone will be the better “for 
the relaxation from business, It is to 
be regretted that certain recent fruit 
growers’. banquets have not met these 
requirements, . At one the. courses 
were poor and "the service abominable. 
The same table cutlery was used with- 
out change for al the courses! At an- 
other the banquet started too late, 
and apparently no;time limit had been 
set for the speakers. Talking extend- 
ed from 11 to 1.30 am. This spoiled 
the business sessions next day. No 
official, however prominent, should re- 
cite a departmental report; no educa- 
tor should deliver a lecture upon a 
threadbare. classroom theme; no 
clergyman should sermonize.-. Better 
no banquet ‘than one without a clear- 
cut plan in which each speaker fits 
a certain phase of. the general sub- 
ject, delivers a succinct message or 
furnishes entertainment fo the audi- 
ence. A ‘good speaker can do won- 
derful work inf five to °10 minutes. 
Any speaker who requires more than 
10 minutes. should be placed on the 
business. program, so the president 
may call him to order. A fruit grow- 
ers’ banquet should start not later 
than 7 and close at WM. The last 
courses should be served within 90 
minutes of the first. The later the 
start and the longer the menu, the 
Smaller the number of speakers and 
the shorter the speéches should be. 


The 


Inquiries have been made concern- 
ing the use of ‘substitutes for green 
bone in poultry 
feeding. If any 
of our readers 
has experience 
with feeding mixtures that take the 
place of this material, we would like 
very much to know what results 
were secured, In the answers please 
give the quantities fed to a certain 
number of fowls in a given time and 
the method adopted in feeding. Now 
that lime-sulphur is commonly ‘used 
for spraying fruit trees a question 
arises, Who has had experience with 
it in spraying poultry houses to get 
rid of lice and mites? We would like 
to know who have used this material 
and what strengths have been em- 
employed. Address answers Poultry 
Editor, care this magazine. 





Poultry Expérience 
Wanted 





Eastekn fruit shows are too lax in 
judging entries for prizes. Only half 
a dozen this winter 
had. clear-cut rules 
and. score cards 
Even these did not 
reveal reasonable uniformity. What 
is needed ig a definite standard at 
least for commercial packages, espe- 
cially. barrelg°and boxes. The pack- 
ing will be, ruthlessly criticized in the 
market if the packages are offered for 
sale. Pherefore the rules for judging 
should be based upon such’ natural 
criticisms, At the recent show of the 
Pennsylvania state horticultural so- 
ciety in Pittsburg the National apple 
show score card and rules were the 


Uniform Fruit 
Seore Cards 
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standard, These are, perhaps, as good 
as any. The point we maké is that 
nothing should be left to conjecture, 
but all the rules should be printed in 
the prize list and should be enforced 
rigidly. 





We are pleased to note the tend- 
ency, in prize corn contests, to insist 
that the yield 
True Measurement shall be comput- 
of Corn ed upon the ba- 
sis of crib cured 
shelled corn, This basis was first em- 
ployed, in a popular way, in the 
American Agriculurist.corn contest of 
1889, We then established the _ prin- 
ciple that 10% of water is the proper 
basis for crib cured shelle@ corn, fot 
12%, as is sometimes used nowadays. 
Harvest the corn on any given area, 
shell it, ascertain the proportion of 
chemically dry matter in the shelled 
corn, add to this 10% for water, and 
the result gives the number of pounds 
of crib cured shelled corn obtained. 
On this basis, the first prize crop 
grown in the American Agriculturist 
prize corn contest of more than 20 
years ago has never been equaled. 
Keep up. the effort, boys, until you 
beat the record of 239 bushels of crib 
cured shelled corn from one acre. 
A West Virginia farmer has the 
right idea about keeping abreast of 
the. times. His son is 
taking a course in the 
state agricultural cok 
lege and wily return to 
the farm after graduation, In order 
to meet the young man-on an even 
footing the father each winter takes 
one of the short courses given by the 
college. Thus he comes in contact not 
only with the professors and the other 
lecturers, but has daily opportunities 
to thresh out the subjects with prac- 
tical farmers who are also taking 
the course. This man, whose time and 
means are limited, could have chosen 
no better way to gain information and 
keep abreast of the times; also to 
avoid any possible feeling of inferior- 
ity that he might entertain when his 
son returns to the farm with what 
might otherwise be considered new- 
fangled notions,, Upon the basis of 
mutual knowledge parent and son will 
make excellent partners, 





No Back Seat 
from Sonny 





There should be more local fruit 
and vegetable growers’ associations. 
They can often do 
better work than 
the big societies 
can. Small groups 
of growers can discuss problems. pe- 
culiar to their locality better than can 
men from other localities. This is es- 
pecially true in mountainous sections 
and in places where soil or climatic 
peculiarities differ from the general 
character of other districts. To make 
such local. societies successful, how- 
ever, certain men must take the lead. 
‘These meh must be actuated by the 
desire to improve the methods of their 
section. They- must realize that what 
will benefit the. locality will benefit 
them, and for this reason they must 
already be leaders in. their methods: 
Their example far more than their 
preaching will help the community. 
All of the many successful sectional 
fruit growers’ associations are charac- 
terized by this spirit of genial desire 
to raise standards and to let all bene- 
fit from the experience of each. It is 
a healthful spirit through which the 
community is sure to become more 
and more prosperous. Therefore, the 
more of such associations the ‘better. 


More Small 
Societies Needed 





City people have the - impression 
that the high price of farm products 
benefits the farmer at 

What Market 
Gardeners Get consumers. Middle- 
men have favored this 
misconception by giving out interviews 
in the daily press to the effect that the 
high price of food material is due to 
the exorbitant demands~of the . pro- 
ducers.. "This phase is so outrageously 
false that it has hardly seemed neces- 
sary to meet it. Yet it has been grow- 
ing worse and worse all the time-until 
ii seems that the real facts aught to 
be presented to the city people that 
they may know the exact situation. 
American Agriculturist will make it its 
duty to give the facts to the city press 
if the farmers will co-operate in as- 
sisting in getting the real facts togeth- 
er. Consequently, we request that 
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the expense of the city” 


market gardeners, dairymen and oth- 
ers send the statements they have ob. 
tained from the commission merchants 
or dairy concerns showing the actua! 
returns that the farmers have receive: 
for their produce. These statements 
speak louder that words, and. will 
clinch the matter as no other testi- 
mony will, in showing just how smal| 
@ part of the consumer’s @ollar: the 
farmer actually receives. We shall be 
very glad to have such statements as 
obtained sent to the editor of Ameri- 
can -Agriculturist, New York city. 





Satisfactory Tenant System 
CHARLES S. ADAMS, STATE COLLEGE, Pp, 
Dean Hunt recently lectured to 
students of Pennsylvania state collezce 
on Maintaining fertility on the tenant 
farm. He said in part: One-third of 
all the farms are in the hands of ten- 
ants. Most of these are run down in 
fertility because of conditions in the 
contract between tenant and landlori, 
Generally too much interest or too 
high dividends are exacted from the 
tenant by the retired farmer. A re 
tired farmer who owns but one aver- 
age sized farm and- must depend al- 
together upon the income frem that 
farm for a living must exact an 
come too high to make it possible for 
the tenant to make a livelihood and 
still keep up the fertility of that 
farm. Hence it is not the fault of 
tenants in most instances that farms 
must suffer. 

Retired farmers who own several 
farms, or large land owners, need not 
exact such high returns from their 
tenants; and, consequently, these 
farms are not run down in fertility 
as a general rule. It is always best 
to rent from such landlords, and all 
ambitious young men who lack capi- 
tal can succeed only by renting from 
large land owners. 

Every landlord should rent his 
farm under such conditions go that 
the tenant must practice good hus- 
bandry in order to get the mest out 
of it for himself. Some may say this 
is easier said than done; but it has 
been done, and with great success, 
too. -In Maryland a landlord of 3 
farms of an average of 280 acres each 
has rented his farms with this point 
in view for the last 30 years, and the 
results are very favorable. Corn, o2its 
and wheat are suared equally between 
the landlord and the tenant; the ten- 
ant may sell stover, hay, straw, etc, 
but if he does, these also are divided 
equally; if he does not sell these ma- 
terials, but keeps them on the farm, 
they all belong to him, and all that 
he can make out of them though 
using them up is his. He may runa 
dairy or start in the breeding busi- 
ness, and all the profits derived there- 
from go into his own pocket. So long 
as he keeps the roughage en the 
farm there is nothing stated in the 
contract that prohibits his asing it 
up as he pleases. 

Each party furnishes one-half of 
all the seed excepting the clover seed, 
which the tenant is required to bvy. 
In this-the tenant is held to sow 4 
fixed number of pounds of clover eich 
year, regardless of whether the price 
is high or low in various years. The 
fertilizers used are paid in equal 
shares bythe two parties. The land- 
lord furnishes all materials fer re- 
pairs, but the repairs must be made 
by ‘the tenant in all cases where it 
does not require special tradesmen 
to make them. For example, the re- 
pairing .of fences, or painting of buili- 
ings, etc. ‘ 

In a contract containing these con- 
ditions, in order to make the most 
out-of farming for himself the tenant 
must practice good husbandry. BY 
following this method landlerd, ten- 
ant and posterity are interested 
Trectly; The sons take up the work 
where their fathers leave off. In this 
way the same farm remains in the 
hands of the same family for gene'a- 
tions. The tenant, besides making 4 
comfortable living, earns sufffeient to 
give his children a college education 
and still has enough left to kee? 
his family during his retired days 
The landlord, after all expenses have 
been paid off, realizes an income 0! 
5.4% 4rom shis investment. Net only 
do both parties receive good returns 
for their work and money invested, 
but the fertility of the land is main- 
tained. 
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Making Way for Postal Express 


Senater Gardener of Maine has put 
a point to the public protest against 
half-hearted and merely specious 
jegislation on the parcel post ques- 
tion, by imtroducing a bill providing 
that the government shall take over 
the properties of the express com- 
panies amd operate them as a part of 
the postal service. The figures in the 
bill show that for the vastness of the 
pusiness, really a small amount is in- 
vested and that the purchase would 
not be @ greatly expensive one, the 
returns certain to pay for the cost, as 
shown by the great profits of the 
express companies. They show that 
the probable cost of taking over the 
properties would be as follows: Real 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


view that these are not devoted to 
express service, and that this property 
might be retained by the corporations 
without impatring its value. As pro- 
posed by the bili, a postal* express 
would be ° established and _ rates 
charged that would be based on the 
weight and length of haul, rather 
than on the system in effect for the 
carrying of mails. -The parcel post 
propaganda meets the issue just part 
of the way. What the country needs 
is a postal express that will carry 
large packages from country to city 
and city to country, as well as small 
parcels, as now suggested under the 
parcel plan. Every part of the coun- 
try will be affected if-this measure is 
enacted in law. 


An Experience with Store Folks 





jaid pegs A than ote needed tune 
nsequentiy, every 

that John (hubby) went to town he 
was given eggs, butter and buttermilk, 
with sundry instructions as to what 
to get in exchange for the products. 
Of course he obeyed orders to the 
letter. Now, her butter was not 
greasy and it was much better than 
even creamery butter. The ruil 
price for the ordinary butter was 
cents a pound, 

One day she said: “John, I am go- 
ing to the hotels to see if I cannot 
engage what little butter and eggs I 
have to sell in advance to be delivered 
while fresh and sweet. I am not 
going to pay those store folks two 
profits if I can help it. I pay them 
a profit on what I buy and they get 
another profit on my butter by short 
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lady about it, and you ‘may rest ab 
sured it made an impression on her 


_ that was sufficient to produce action. 


and action. with her usually brought 
results. She went first to the best 
hotel in town, offered to send them all 
the butter and e@ggs she could spare 
twice a week while fresh and sweet. 
The proprietor said: “We will take all 
you have to spare; we often have to 
go to the store for these and often 
there is oy about them that 
causes the guests fo raise objections, 
and if you have any buttermilk we 
can uSe that also.” 

Now Jotin has to carry buttermilk 
and eggs every time he goes to town 
if it is every day in the week instead 
of twice a week and must bring back 
the cold cash and deliver. She takes 
the cash herself and goes to the stores 


pre opaams $14,932,169; equipment, $7,- 
406; materials and supplies, $138.- J. H. CAIN, DAVIE COUNTY, N © 
advance payments on contract, 
536,066; franchises, good. will, ete, 
$10,877,489, or a total of $39,165,819. 
rhe balance sheets of a, company She made several pounds of butter a 
y other assets of near! 
Senator Gardener tol ie a8 the ily use. Ghe had also some hens that 


She had two cows and these she 
kept scrupulously clean. From them 


$150,000,-. week, more than was needed for fam- 


weight, so i will see what can be and it is a wonder the things she -will 
done.” One time John remonstrated procure with a little cold 

The truth is the proprietors and her return after one of these exour- 
clerks used her butter every bit and sions she piled down in front of John 
wanted more and sold the “stuck” its results and said: “John, I can beat 
butter to their customers, often to the you 10 to one in buying necessities 
John said: 


hotel people. John saw all these with a little cash.” 


cash, 


see 
things and of course he told the good some things I never would need.” 
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$1200 worth for $900 


HE several important things that you demand 
in an automobile are power, pe ance, 
service, wear and appearance. You must 
have a car that has all of the practical things 
—one that will serve your purpose (both for 

pleasure and work) for as little money as possible. 

Let’s start with some of the higher priced cars 
made—say those selling from $1250 to $1500—and see 
if they give you any more practical or useful value 
than this $900 car. We have not the space to go 
over the entire car, but take the five fundamentals— 
power, speed, capacity, pag and appearance. 

Practically every $1200 to $1500 car in America 
has*a 30 horsepower motor. Our $900 car has a 30 
horsepower motor. They all seat five passengers. 
Our $900 car seats five large passengers. In fact, it is 
just as roomy and comfortable as you sould possibly 
want it to be. Those higher priced cars seldom 
develop over forty or fifty miles an hour. Our $900 
car will go forty miles an hour with ease and will take 
your toughest hill with just as much ease. 

Nor can the $1200 to $1500 give you a better 
made car. In fact, in some instances it cannot be as 
well made, for most of the other factories are so small 
that they are forced to do work by hand that we do 


by machinery, and every one knows that machine 
work is better and more accurate than hand work. 

This $900 car has a pressed steel frame. Same as the $1250 
ear. The front axle is a drop forged I section—drop forged in our 
own forge. plant. Same as the $1250 car. transmission ie 
selective—three speeds forward and one reverse. Same as the 


$1250 car. The transmission is fitted with F. & S, 
annular bearings, which are used on the most expen- 
sive cars made. You get a fine Splitdorf magneto. 
Same as the $1250 car. 

The motor itself is a beautiful job. It will never 
give you a particle oftrouble. Just as true and sound 
as any of those big powerful engines you see on 
famous racing cars. It is of the most modern design 
and as simple in operation as ABC. All the gear and 
crank casings are of pure aluminum, which are found 
only on very expensive cars. The gears are of Vanadium 
steel, found only on very expensive cars. 

In appearance it is just as carefully and Suontiy 
finished. Th body is in dark Overland blue. The 
upholstery is\$f good leather hand stuffed with fine 
hair. A car could not be made more comfortable. 
The body design is graceful, pleasing and right up-to- 
date in stylish appearance. Why should you pay $1250 
for a 30 horsepodwer five-passenger touring car when 
you can get a car like this for "$0003 

d remeniber, this car is built by the greatest 
organization of skilled men—5000 of them—in the 
largest automobile plant in the world. Our enormous 
manufacturing and financial facilities enable us to do 
what is impossible for the smaller manufacturers. 


Our handsome and well-written book gives you 
the detailed value of this car. It telle you all about our great big 
factories—shows you interior views of every department and 
contains a colored set of illustrations showing the complete 
Overland line for 1912. It is free. Write for your copy to-day, 
Please ask for book TT 33 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


in your old Separator 
on account of a new 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


separator. 





his separator. 


In consequence thousands of users of inferior and worn-out sep- 
arators of various makes take advantage every year of the educational 
allowances which the DE LAVAL Company continues to make and 


trade in their old separators. 





of a new DE LAVAL. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


38,796 Users did so Last Year | 
26,569 in the U. S. Alone 


It’s come to be an accepted fact that DE LAVAL cream 
separators are as much superior to other separators as other separators 
are to gravity setting systems, and that an up-to-date DE LAVAL 
machine will on an ‘average save its cost every year over any other 


Aside from the actual saving in more and better cream and butter 
and in time of separation and cleaning, easier running, greater durabil- 
ity and less repairs, there’s the pride, comfort and satisfaction which 
none but the owner and user of a DE LAVAL machine can feel in 


APPLIES TO OLD DE LAVAL USERS ALSO 


While all this “applies particularly to the users of inferior sep- 
arators, it applies likewise to the many thousands of DE LAVAL 
machines 10 to 25 years old. They are not worn out and are still 
superior to other new machines of today, but there are so many 
improvements embodied in the modern DE LAVAL machines that 
these old DE LAVAL users can well afford to make an exchange 
and soon save the cost of doing so. 


SEE THE NEAREST DE LAVAL AGENT 


He will tell you how much he can allow on your old machine, 
whether a DE LAVAL or some other make, toward the purchase 
If you don’t know a DE LAVAL agent, 


write to the nearest DE LAVAL office giving make, number and 
size of your present machine, and full information will be sent you. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Ld 


SEATTLE 











Clean os Grade Grain Free! 


smut, ctc., from seed wheat; any 
mixture from flax; bucke- 
horn from clover; sorts 
corn for drop planter; ace 
tually handles 70 different 
seed grain mixtures. 


Chatham * and Separator 


all 
Banseon arley. flax, ¢ 
Campbell 
in bags. Hichiee 
eet-ranning mill on earths 
L_for eats 
perience. | Tolle oe Haast ca 


eir crops one-fourth 
crops an oF Tarmain ak ho wee the Ch 


8 — Oata, 


grains 
clover, pe A 
weed i cracked 0: 
tt vt Sha, Ane dust. Puts pu pure geod 
or hand power. Easi- 


“ Chatham 
46 years’ ex- 
A at almost no expense 
Pm y pictures of 
arm System, me 


free trial Tow pete them. Hspfaing Ghatiiam Mil Milland ena Write 


————— 
Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 


By F. A. WAUGH 





Ashland Bldg., 316 4th Avé., New York. 
ES LN 


See Our Guarantee 
on Editorial Page 








SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Dunham Pulverizers Foxtere = pe a —+4 
made soil formation 
suitable to ever erizers. Flexible and 
verizers. Combination surface 

. All steel land rollers. 
, An average increase 
of 6 bushels oe acre  & unham, 
On sale near Write 


"41-98 First A 
THE DUNHAM GO., Beree, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAE AGO 


~Hoge—, Sheep, 
1912 1911 1912 1911 191271911 
$6.65 -35 $5.25 $4. 85 
7,10 7, 5.40 4,75 
8. 6 7.00 7.6 5.50 4.60 
Kansas City ... 7. 5. 2 6.60 15 4.75 4.40 
Pittsburg 8.2 ° 6.90 55 5.15 4.75 





- --Cattl 
Pér 100 Ibs ie 





At Chicago, commission houses are 
predicting the spread on beef cattle 
prices will continue throughout the 
spring. Really finished, heavy bul- 
locks command a larger premium than 
usual over prices. paid for common 
She stuff. A year age the market was 
just the opposite as regards prices, 
light beeves being relatively higher 
than heavy weights... The result was 
farmers loaded up on light stuff, 
largely cows and heifers. History has 
not repeated itself; the light class is 
not populer again this year, although 
there has recently been a slight rise 
in quotations in this class. Great 
numbers of heifers weighing 800. Ibs 
and less have been floofing the great 
western markets and returning to the 
farmers only 4% @5c p Ib. Many 
dairy cows which were taken off grass 
feed last fall and have been fed well 
all winter are not selling for any more 
than they would have commanded last 
autumn; cutter class close to 3%c. 
Quotations on 1050 to 1200-lb cattle 
late last week were chalked up nearly 
%c-p Ib from the low rut they had 
been traveling several weeks. 

The unsettled weather and spas- 
modic cold snaps have been partly 
responsible for quotations looking up 
the past few weeks, Even the 
phlegmatic sheep and lamb market 
responded to the lighter arrivals. . The 
top price of 8%c p lb was recéntly 
received by a prominent Ind feeder 
for a lot of 22 Hereford beef steers. 

Although packers at Chicago re- 
ceived greater numbers of hogs during 
Feb just past than during Feb, 1911, 
the total weight has been smaller, 
Competition has been keen in the hog 
markets and demand in the east in- 
sistent. The general range in prices 
is 6% @6%c, heavy weights being pre- 
ferred. i 

The combination of lighter receipts 
of sheep and lambs in the west, to- 
gether with a good demand in_ the 
east, has worked for higher values. 
Native ewes $3.50@4.85 
Yearlings 4.75 @ 6.00 
Western wethers 4 50@6,35 
Native wethers 5.00@6, re 
Bucks oY 
Cull sheep 
Native lambs 
Western lambs 


Heavy Sheep Lose Feeders Money 


Comparatively few feeders put in @ 
supply of aged sheep for feeding last 
fall, and most of those who did prob- 
ably wish they hadn’t. There is a sit- 
uation with regard to the relative 
prices of heavy fat sheep and lambs 
in the United States which is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, of explanation, 
While the consumption of mutton has 
been somewhat on the increase in re- 
cent years, conditions seem to indi- 
cate that most of this increase is in 
the demand for lambs, and not. for 
mutton from aged sheep. Perhaps 
80% of the fat sheep sold in the va- 
rious American markets are lambs or 
short yearlings, and these invariably 
command a premium entirely out of 
proportion to the real value from a 
food standpoint. It will take good 
management und skillful feeding, con- 
sidering the price of alfalfa, for the 
western lamb feeders to make money 
on their product, although the season 
as a whole promises to be reasonably 
profitable. 

A” phase of the sheep situation is 
the large number of pregnant ewes 
being marketed in the eastern cen- 
ters. Last year the tendency was-to 
keep the ewes until the lamb crop 
Was secured, then ship them te mar- 
ket to be shipped out again by some 
farmer who had. plenty of pasture, 
The tendency now is to market these 
ewes pramaturely, letting the, market 
care for them as best they. may. Evi-= 
dence of this is seen at many of the 
receiving points, where it has been 
necessary to hold the stock for some 
weeks. Here are congregated big 
herds of ewes; many of which now 
have lambs at their side. This condi- 
tion would seem to presage a shortage 
in native lambs in the eastern states 
next fall. 

Contrasted with the relative cheap- 
ness of heavy mature sheep is the 
high level of prices maintained for 


_heavy cattle. On the same days when 


heavy sheep in Chicago were selling 
at $2.60 under lamb prices, heavy-vat- 
tle were selling up to 8 cents a péund. 
Possibly the packérs are striving to 
make up on sheep a part of the pre- 
mium they have been obliged to pay 
on heavy cattle. 





Which is the more nutritious, yel- 
low corn or white corn? There is no 
Gifference, contrary to’ the belief At 


some, 
- t? 


American Agriculturist 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE ORKAMERIES 

New York Boston Chicago 

82% 33 . 

25 @ 26 

32 
23% 
Butter 

At New York, much of the delay 
stock is arriving and the market is 
little unsettled. Supply, however, 
not much more than demand requi: 
and trading is generally quiet, Spc- 
cial cmy butter in large lots in ti 
is quoted at 31@32%c p 1b, misc. 
laneous lots 29@39c, dairy 27@ 30. 

At Chicago, light receipts and g 
demand is the cause of the recent ; 
vance in quotations on all grades 
butter. The best quality ef cm 
butter -in tubs in large quantit 
sells at ,close to We p Ib, m 
cellaneous lots 27@29c, dairy butte 
26@28e, 

At Albany, emy 31@35c 
Ib, dairy 30@3-4c. 

At Columbus, cmy 30c, dairy 20c. 

At Philadelphia, cmy 3lc. 

At—Cincinnati, ecmy 32c, dairy 24c 

At Rochester, cmy 34c. 

At Syracuse, cmy extras 32c. 

At Cleveland, cmy extras 33c. 

At Pittsburg, dairy 25c, emy 34c 

Cheese 

At New York, cheese continues ver 
firm with efferings moderate of hii 
grade 1911 make. State white or c.:! 
ered specials are quoted as high 
184%4c, average 18c, daisies 181 
skims 7144@14%\c. 

At Chicago, demand contin 
steddy and prices are holding firm on 
all makes. - Twins are quoted as high 
as lfe p 1b, daisies 17%ec, young 
America and longhorn 18c, young 
w18t4c, limburger 14@l15c. 


oA 
29 @30 


butter 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rite 
remains at 3%c p qt to the farmers 
in the 26-c- zone having no station 
charges, or $1.8t p 40-qt can delivered 
in New York, The supply is growing 
faster than the demand with the co: 
sequence that there is a possibility .f 
a drop in thé exchange rate in the 
near future, 

The receipts of milk and cream: in 
40-qt cans for the week ending M:r 
9 were as follows. 

Milk Crean 

» r 

Susquehanna 
West Shore 
Lackawanna 
<N ¥ C (ong fhaul) 74, 
N Y C lines {short haul) 17,058 
Ontario 40,28: 
Lehigh Valley 
New Haven 
Other sources.......... 


Totals 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. ey refer 
to prices at which the product will svil 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission char<es. 
When sold in a-small way. to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usu:lly 
secured 

Apples 

At New York, apples are im mvd- 
erate supply and selling slowly «t 
previous range of prices. . Spy, King 
and Greening are quoted as high 4s 
$4 p bbl, other miscellaneous lots of 
standard varieties in. fair te good 
condition sell at 1.25@3:50, western bx 
apples 1@2.25 p bx. 

At Chicago, the best grades of bar- 
rel apples and boxes are reported 4s 
selling fairly well. A steady feeling 
prevails in the market. Common sivck 
is. slow and. mainly sold to peddlers. 
Prices. remain unchanged from tho 
heyy uoted, Jonathan selling as high 

50 p bbl. Winesap 5.25, other 
atest varieties of common 
choice quality 2@4, western bx 4? 
ples 1@4. 

Eges 

At’ New York, the egg marke! . 
weak and receipts increasing. Fes 
gathered were quoted early this w‘ = 
at 21@23c .p doz, near by henn: 
eggs 21@24c. 

Notwithstanding the high cur! 
prices for eggs, the exportation 
eggs from the U 8S the past year 
the largest ever recorded, accor( 
to the federal bureau of statist 
The number of eggs sent to for: 
countries during the year ending D. 
1911, was 13% million doz, valued 4 
2% million dollars, while the hisi- 
est record of ariy other calendar ¥: = 
was. 8% million doz. Besides these 
exports there were sent to Haw aii at . 

d 
ed 


t 
f 
f 
S 
ng 


n 


Porto Rico 150,000 doz. Meantime | 
importation of eggs in 1911 amount: 
to less than one million doz, val 
at $130,000. Formerly the import: 
tion of eggs was larger. than the exe 
portation from this country. A qu’ 
ter of. a century ago the importat!' 
of 15: million doz. was not unusu-. 
rts at that time totaled: only one 
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Mark the Spot 


Wes to cure your horse of 
form of lameness. -You run 
oo ith Slaten oF gd ~ Sb pds po 


the lameness 
Oe SS Seg act Relate 
Absolutely Free. 

All. you ‘have to do is to mark just 
where your horse has a swelling, sore or 
any one of the big number o * possible 
causes of lameness, and wells it to us. 


will send you 


We will then give the coupon to our 
practicing Veterinary Specialist for his 


expert diagnosis. We then inform you 
of the cause of your horse’s lameness and 
the remedy that will absolutely cure 
him. We do.all this for nothing. 

Be positive, know what you are doing and 
know that you are treating the right spot in the right 
way. Don’t disfigure your horse and reduce bis 
value. Tite tous, Ws send you a $1000 Warranty 
Bond % guarantes you against less—for 


MACK’S $1000 
SPAVIN REMEDY 


Must Cure or Your Money Back 


You cannot afford to neglect this opportunity. We 
om your horse of Bone or Bog 
gbpin, Curb, Capped Hock, 
Shoe Boil, Sprung con Lacerated and Ruptured Ten- 
dons, Sweeny and all other forms of lameness. 
Mack’s $1000 Spavin Remedy goes right to 
the source of trouble and quickly restores 
bealthy conditions in the bones, muscles and tendons of 








Spavin, Ringb 





Hackensack, N. J.,. Dec. 3, 191%. 
McKallor Drag Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:r~~I take pleasure in advising you that I 
purchased a bottle of Mack’s $1000 Spavin Rem- 
and used it on one of the largest curbs I have ever 
seen, and which I thought incurable, but after using 
one 















about the bottle of your wonderful remedy 
re te ayy and as smooth as the day he was 





certainly is the greatest remedy on the market. 
respectfully, 






Yours GEO. MOLLOY. 
es Mark a cross showing 
your drag- where your horse ts 
st for Mack's Came ane enall Gite 
$1000 Spavia 
Remody—if he 











ALFALFA 


a. Northern gro guaranteed to be 99 percent 

and free — 2 Write for free sample 

= reich we invite you to get Government tests. 

This seed should produce hay at Lt. 6 acre] an- 
aually, Free instractions on growi 


Northern grown and of .strongest vital: 
handle export ie only and can ——— fe ~ 
mixture suitable for any soils. Write 


WING SEED CO., Box 231 Mechantosbure, @. 





Ever y Borden 
ceXper:ment Farm 
has alUnadilla 


of the is the 
Bal fs aise Seva fee 
the Unadilla 











Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doo 
per Sted ight silo eulledy pre. 
aah cass” of ensilage spoiling. 
asy adjustment "Pithost 
mmier or wrench. Free access, ~ 
Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pine orcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops form 1 
Write for freecata with proof 
Ps! our claims from del users. 





















THE LATEST MARKETS 


million doz. Cuba, Canada, Panama 
&nd Mexico are the chief countries in 
order of yore, ae to which eggs are 
sent from the U S&S. 

At Chicago, so-called prime firsts 
are quoted at bb eee p doz, miscel- 
laneous lots 18@20c, duck eggs sell 


at 24@27c. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, the cranberry mar- 
ket is dull and weak. Strawberries 
are moving slowly but prices are un- 
changed. Cranberries sell at $7@9 
p bbl, strawberries 25@60c p at. 


Hay and Straw 


Conditions exactly opposite those 
prevailing in many states in the mid- 
dle west are, according to recent re- 
ports, found in the territory tributary 
to Portland, Ore. Farmers are esti- 
mating that several thousand tons of 
hay will be carried over into the new 
crop. Farmers there are trying to 
dispose of their holdings by offering 
liberal concessions. 


At New York, available stocks of 
hay were light early this week be- 
cause of the embargo on the Erie and 
New York Central. There have not 
been enough. sales of No 1 timothy at 
$1.35 to establish that as a quotation. 
Most of the arrivals grade a poor to 
fair No 2 with the majority of busi- 
ness ranging between 1.20 and 1.25. 
Clover is quoted at 1@1.25. Best long 
rye straw is scarce and market firm 
at 90@95c, oats 60@65c, wheat 55 
@60c. 

At Chicago, timothy hay is only 
in fair request and supply and mar- 
ket is quiet. Choice timothy is quoted 
as high as 22 p ton, No 1 21, No 3 
17.50, oat straw 9.50, rye 10, wheat 8. 


Mill Feeds 


At New York, mill feds are firm 
and demand is moderate. Coarse 
western spring bran in 100-lb sacks 


to arrive sells as high as $29.50 p ton,’ 


standard middlings do, linseed oil 
meal 40, red dog in 140-ib sacks 82.75, 
brewers’ meal 1.69 p 100 Ibs, grits 
1.70, flakes 2.05. ‘ 


Onions 


The onion area is southern Tex is 
about 9000 acres, which should pro- 
duce around 4000 cars. Shipments 
from Laredo will Commence about 
Mar 25, but no general movement will 
take place until Apr 15 and the bulk 
will be shipped about May 10. Some 
growers will finish shipping two 
months before others will begin, 
there is such a difference in planting 
and harvesting time. The market 
will likely open at about $2.25 or pos- 
sibly 2.50 p bu. One crop in this 
vicinity has been contracted* at 1.10 
and another grower has refused 1.25 
p cra for his first 40 cars to be 
shipped. Thrips are not —e ering 
thus far. There will be about 75 cars 
of onions from Mexico shipped in, 
commencing Mar 15-20. The duty 
on these is p bu.—[E. C. D., Mis- 
sion, Tex. 

Only a few cars of onions in the 
valley, 50 or 60 cars. These will nes 
begin to move before Apr 1—[{M. D. 
B., Brownsville; Tex, 

Not in 20 years have so few onions 
been on hand. They are selling at 
= 10 . 0 b station.—[{W. L. B., Paines- 
ville, O. 


At New York, demand for onions 
is fair and market strong upon ad- 
vices from the coun of small hold- 
ings. Old yellow sells at $3.25 
p 100-Ib bag, red 3@3.50, white 2@ 
2.25, Cuban new 2.60 p cra. 

At Chicago, onions continue to hold 
their own and stocks are of moder- 
ate size. Red is quoted at 8% @3%c 
p Ib, yellow when fcy slightly exceed 
these figures; Col, Wash and Utah do, 
Spanish $1.75 p bu, Valencia 4.75@5. 


Potatoes 


At New York, demand Is active and 
prices higher, Some fcy foreign stock 
and also potatoes from Me are re- 
ceiving top prices. Bermuda pota- 
toes are dull, sweet tatoes 73 nets 

oor. State sell at ego 

bs in bulk, Me 8.75@3.85, Cuban i80 
@L 7 p cra, Buropean 2.65@2.85 
168-Ib bag, Burmuda 5@7 2 Pp bbl, Jone 
sey sweet 1.25@1.85 p bs 

At Chicago, the market is strong at 
late advanced prices. Both local and 
outside demands are good, Receipts 
are liberal, yet they Pg not appear in 


excess. of requirements. The price 
range is from e* Pp bu. Seed 
stock sells at 0@1.40. New pota- 


ses 
oF Pia te red 1.75@2.50. 
Vegetables 


At New York, ona aly is in B. - 5 
supply and market 
Boh red as high as aT $50 3B ge 2 
3 > bb 


2 ton or p ton, 
Fla, new $3. 3.75 p cra. Turnips are 
steady and oo sell at $1.25@ 
1.50 p bbl, white $1@1.50. Beets old 


do, carrots $2@2. 


. Dp bag, 
bbl, Cuban, new 


bbl hed 
vash, $1,356 351.50 Pp 


York, demand been 
checked ome in live poultey by 
the late advance in The mar- 
ket, however, is” Chick- 











uoted as high as 15c p Ib, 
fowls 1 , roosters 10%c, turkeys 
20c, ducks lic, geese 7c. Trading has 
been fairly good in the dressed poul- 
try market. Capons are in fair de- 
mand and : market firm, fcy broil- 
ers do. 7 ag broilers are 
quoted at Be Pp Ib or 80@90e p 
pr, capons weighing 6 to 10 libs to 
doz 21@28c lb, fowls 15@17c, roos- 
ters 12@12%c, prime white squabs 
$2.25@6 p doz, ducks 13@22c, geese 
114 le, 

At Chicago, live fowls are slightly 
higher, also spring chickens. The 
market is firm and arrivais not in 
excess of demand. Fowls are quoted 
as high as 135%4c k lb, spring chick- 
ens do, roosters 10%c, ducks 15%c, 
geese 9@1 Prices on dressed 
capons are her and due to the 
lighter receipts; the market is firm on 
all grades and kinds of fowls. 
Roosters are quoted as high as Ile, 
mixed fowls 12@1i6c, turkeys 15@ 
19c, capons 16@23c, ducks 14@1S8c. 

Wool 

Primary wool markets continue 
firm in the northwest, where some 
buying has already commenced. The 
large wholesale markets in the east 
are also firm, and stocks not over- 
burdening. In Wyo growers are gen- 
erally asking from 15 @ilic p Ib for 
fine wools, and some Mont clips have 
been contracted at 22@23c. Several 
million pounds have been contracted 
in Ida at 15@18c, or about 2c higher 
than a year ago. 


~ ‘THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GEAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


Cash or 
Spot 


~Wheat—, Corn, Oats 


1912 1911 1919 1911 1912 1911 
cosse LOS BBM TOM 45H 00 30% 
2 105 93% “TOK SB 34 
TTIID 1.00% 90. eTmy “48 "32 
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At Chicago, wheat has been some- 
what unsettled, operators’ interests 
being divided between the statistical 
position and guessing on the winter 
wheat outlook. As to the latter, 
there was much uncertainty, as al- 
ways expected at this time of year. 
In the present instance it is the con- 
dition of autumn sown grain. Some 
ef the earlier reports indicate poor 
outlook in winter wheat territory, yet 
the fact is brought out that east of 
the Rocky mountains no growing 
weather has yet made it possible to 
give the situation other than a guess. 

Reserves in the hands of farmers 
are substantially below a normal for 
the opening of Mar, as indicated else- 
where. The figures form very interest- 
ing reading. Foreign markets for wheat 
and flour were rather dull, cash de- 
mand on domestic account moderate 
but not urgent. According to Broom- 
hall, autumn sown cereals present a 
fair appearance in the U K and on 
the continent; in fact, notable una- 
nimity in the reports in this respect. 
May wheat sold around $1.4@1. & 
bu, July wager %c, No 2 8 ring a 
@1.08, No 2 red winter 1.024%,@1.04, 
durum 95c@1.06. 

Corn prices held within a narrow 
range, speculative holders showing 
fair confidence, with reserves in the 
country so much reduced; see Ameri- 
can gir ge March report on 
another page. May corn sold above 
and below 72c p bu, July and Sept a 
fractional premium, No 2 in store 
67% @68c, 

Oats prices averaged a shade lower, 
yet the demand was fair on both cash 
and future account. Standard oats in 
store 524% @58c p bu, May much 
the same level. Futures dull with 
some trading in Sept around 42c, 
this contemplating deliveries from a 
crop not yet seeded. 

Rye was dull on the basis of about 
90c p bu for No 2 to go to store, This 
figure is a little lower than the recent 








price level. 
Barley continued quiet, buyers 
wanting fair quantities of plump malt 
ing at $1.20@1.30 p bu, low grades 1 
@1.10, feed barley 70@90c. 

The seed trade continued auiet and 
without tery change. No : —— 
page flax sold aroused, 

rime timothy 15 opm clo- 
von So c, hungarian 

14%,@9e, buckwheat or 

Country Produce Markets 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 75c 

p bu, oats 60c, bran $30 p ton, lin- 
ved meal 40, middlings 28@30, loose 
timothy hay 19@24, fresh eggs 35c p 
doz, live fowls and chickens l5c p MS 
potatoes 3.75 p bu, carrots 1.25@1.50 
beets 1.50@1.75. 

_At Rochester, wheat 95c p bu, Corn 
80c, oats. 58c, bran $29 ¥ p to —_— 
82, cabbage 3 ry R--8 1 

beets 45c p bu,  etatoes 1: 
wis and chickens ome 17 
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POLLO L 


to travel through 10 ,000 square 
miles of the richest sections 
Southwest, stopping off in 
every county and investigatin 
every farm opportuni think 
how perfectly you could locate 
theone best opportunity for you. 
A practical farm man made just such 
atrip through Arkansas 

~ oben first Lstepped at Piggott, in nor- 


with io Gray (who bought for 
$57 per acre a better improved farm than his 
place at $105 per acre.) He got 
the views and experiences of other 
there, questions that an experienced 
farmer wo: ask who was planning to 
locate in that section; and took actual photo- 
graphs of the stock and farms. Then he 
went to the mext county—and so on, clear 
down to Lufkin, Texas, where J. E. Berry 
tells of starting with $12 capital arid making 
$8300 in 6 years from dairying. 
The result is two books with 115 actuas 
en pictures and 100 pages of plain farm 
as given by farmers themselves, des- 
cribing every kind . of opportunity 
Southwest. They are | next best thing wa 
an actual irip there, and will show you 
where your 
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+ especially rare this year. 


“write 
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NEW YORK 
Amateur Dairy Scoring Contest 
Butter and cheese makers should be 
_f00d judges of the products they are 
making. It is hard for a man tied 
to one place nearly every day in the 


year to become a good judge. In view 
of the educational value to the manu- 


_facturer of inspecting and comparing 


butter and cheese of various qualities, 
the department of dairy industry at 
Cornell organized an amateur judging 
contest as a part of farmers’ week 
program, To intensify the interest 
premiums were offered to winners. 

Ten 60-pound tubs of butter, from 
specials to seconds and cheese of 
various makes, were secured from the 
New York market. The cheese sam- 
ples were scored separately by G. A. 
Smith of the experiment station at 
Geneva, Clayton Dutton, agent of the 
state department of agriculture, and 
W. W. Fisk of the department of 
dairy industry at the state college of 
agriculture. After the judges had 
placed their scores-on all of the pack- 
ages the average of their reports was 
taken as the final judgment. The 
butter was scored by Messrs H. I. 
Ayres and E. 8S. Guthrie of the de- 
partment of dairy industry at the 
college and the final score reckoned 
in the same way. 

The contestants’ papers were marked 
and the winners ascertained as fol- 
lows: For instance, on the butter, 
50% of the consideration was on the 
score and 50% on the criticisms. On 
flavor, if the contestant was not fur- 
ther than one point from the average 
of the judges’ score, he was given a 
perfect mark. Further than one point 
he was cut 1% for each “4% point. 
On body, if he scored not further than 
% point from the judges’ he was 
given perfect and then cut 1% for 
each % point, On color, salt and 
Ppackage,- if the score was not the 
same as the judges’ a cut was made 
at the same rate as on flavor and 
body. The criticisms were_read to the 
judges by a clerk and the averages 
of the grades were used in placing the 
contestants. The judges had no idea 
whose papers they were grading until 
the clerk announced that the job was 
done. .The following is a list of the 
contestants: 

Butter 


WB. A. Beckwith, Ladlowville ¢. ag eee Auburn 
J. B. Rowe, ae Steward, Williamson 
John H. Kelly, Lysander ; Baltantyre Auburn 
F. 8. Garrison, Cortland , Akron 
C.W. Vrooman, North Ciymer = H. Terk, ‘Aftade 

H. Lewis, Auburn «. H. Fowler, Auburn 
‘A. B. Brigham, Swartwood it T quick Lake Placid 
W. L. Markman,Faleoner 

Cheese 

A. W. Beaupre, West Amboy J. B. Rowe, Vernon 
John H. Kelly, Lysander R. GQ H. Fowler, Auburn 
A. H. Terk, Arcade F. Ballantyne, Auburn 
W. rkham, Falconer J. H. Lewis, Auburn 

J. B. Rowe wen first place in butter 
and E. A. Beckwith second place, 
A. W.. Beaupre won first place on 
cheese and J. H. Kelly second place, 





Affairs at Farmers’ College 


H, ©, STEPHENSON 


The annual meeting of the New 
York state ginseng growers’ associa- 
tion will be held at the state college 
of agriculture in Ithaca, March 28-30. 
A very full and interesting program is 
planned for this meeting, including a 
regular ginseng school in which the 
ginseng plant and its diseases will ‘be 
carefully studied under the wmicro- 
scope by the growers. Well-known 
ginseng and golden seal growers, as 
well as prominent -investigators will 
address the meeting. Special atten- 
tion will be given ‘to tie question of 
soil sterilization for the contro! of root 
diseases. Every ginseng grower of 
the state is urged to be present. For 
further information about the meeting 
and. hotel accommodations address 
Prof H. H. Whetzel at Ithaca, N Y. 

Inability to procure good seed has 
‘become a very serious problem. It is 
an important factor in keeping the 
yields of New York crops low. The 
New York. plant breeders’ association 
purposes to remedy this difficulty, if 
possible, by stimulating the production 
and distribution of good seed. 

Good seed potatoes and corn are 
All buyers 
of seed corn should procure the seed 
on the ear, if possfble, and make a 
germinating test te be sure that only 
germinating corn is planted. It is 
hoped that New York state farmers 
will co-operate in this concerted ac- 
tion to improve seed and subsequently 
crops., Anyone desiring to conduct 
co-operative experiments in systematic 
plant improvement is requested to 
to the plant-breeding depart- 
ment of the New York state college of 
agriculture at Ithaca. 

Interest in the teaching of nature 
study and agriculture in the elemen- 
tary schools is growing rapidly. The 
state college of agriculture has a de- 
@artment in touch with the teachers 
and children of the state. One of its 
chief functions is to provide uwp-to- 


date subject matter on subjects which 


the state de t of education 


outlines in its syHabus under nature 
agriculture fo 


study and shag ond 


‘barns, 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


schools All but_five cities and one vil- 
lage in the state have been supplied 
with the first or September leaflet, 
which covers the work for the entire 
year. The second leaflet is just off 
the press, For further information 
regarding this work address the de- 
partment of rural school education at 
Ithaca, 


Maple Syrup tie St Lawrence 


R. T. WHEELOCK, ST LAWRENCE CO, N ¥ 





The season for making maple syrup 
is at hand, but none can be made un- 
til warmer weather prevails. It is 
a fact worthy of note that more at- 
tention is given to its manufacture 
than ever before. Better machinery 
in the form of evaporators, furnaces, 
tubs, holders, etc, are making the 
work. easier and more. expeditious, 
improving - quality and raising the 
price of syrup until it is a source of 
considerable income. 

A large proportion of our maple 
woods, unless one goes away’ ae 
-e Ider farms, is sec growth, and 
it is surprising how rapidly the young 
trees grow after once gaining a foot- 

I think we are fast coming to 
realize that the care of our young 
forests is of-fritt importance, and the 
maple seems to be one of the first 
to waht to grow on the most of our 
high lands. 

As wis to be expected, 
been a decline in the prices of butter 
to 30 cents and of eggs to 25 cents. 
Commercial feeds, except cottonseed 
meal, are higher. Strange as it may 
seem, but little cottonseed meal has 
been used at our station, There is 
still a prejudice against it in the 
r‘nds of many. This prejudice: is, 
however, slowly. growing less. 

I notice in American Agriculturist 
of March 9 Horacs Roberts’. state- 
ment about his two crops of boys— 
the first in an agricultural school, 
the second in a hurry to get there, I 
feel that he is to be congratulated. 
Ve are going him one better in the 
person of a St Lawrence county lady, 
a widow with a farm and five boys, 
Two of them have finfshed -short 
terms at the Canton agricultural 
school, The next two are taking their 
turn, and the younger is anxiously 
awaiting his.turn. Both mother and 
sons are grangers, 


there has 





Brewers Not to Raise Hops 


Some time ago the BH. Clemens 
Horst company promulgated a plan 
for uniting the brewers and Pacific 
coast hop men into a great hop pro- 
ducing company. At a recent meet- 
ing of the United States brewers’ as- 
sociation, it was decided ‘that the 
brewers’ business was to produce beer 
and the farmers’ to raise. the hops. 
The Horst company went so far as to 
have their lands appraised by ex- 
perts, and their holdings in Califor- 
nia were estimeted at $1,750,000, 

At the recent meeting of the United 
States brewers’ association, much in- 
terest was displayed in the raising of 
the standard of the hop. A definite 
program was arranged for work alon, 
these lines, It is stated that ‘the 
work has already been started in Cal- 
ifornia, where an experiment station 
is to be established, to improve-.the 
eulture of hops and barley. The lead- 
ing growers of the state are to co- 
operate with the brewers, The whole 
work is to be carried on under the su- 
pervision of government experts and 
the reSults are expected to be far- 
reaching. California brewers and 
growers, it is reported, have raised 
$10,000 with which to start the proj- 
ect and have given the government a 
lease of 75 acres of excellent barley 
land in the Sacramento valley. Ex- 
periment work is expected to start in 
the spring. 


High Wages in Ohenango—Milk 
dropped to $1.65 p 100 March 1. The 
production of milk per cow may be a 
little under the average owing to con- 
tinued cold weathér. Springs have 
revived a little during a few days of 
less severe weather. Many men 
changed their places of work March 1. 
The price p month for men. with 
families may be about $30.- The. ex- 
tras that go with the salary may 
make this up to $40 or $45 p mo. It is 
too much for the average man to pay. 

Ontario Co—Have had a variety of 
changes during the past ° month, 
thunder. shower and much zero 
weather. Farmers are taking advan- 
tage of the fine sleighing and are 
hauling logs, .filrewood and manure. 
A large. number of auctions being 
held and many farm changes are be- 
ing: made, Farm property is high. 
Cows and horses are high. Clover is 
$15 p bu and. timothy $8.50... Fat 
stock of all kinds is low. A very high 
wind recently did damage to. some 
Oats 60¢ p bu, corn 706c,:bar- 
ley $1.10, potatoes 95c, butter 30c p 
Ib, eggs 320 p doz. 

Oswego. Co—Heavy rain 
cently, accompanied by 
George. Neimeier of Mallory had his 
arm injured by a falling tree. Hast- 
ings grange recently conferred the 3d 
and 4th-<degrees on 27 candidates. 


storm - re- 
thunder. 


Parish grange to the number of about 
&) persons recently met with Central 
Square grange, A bountiful dinner 
Was served at noon to members of 
both granges, also supper to the visit- 
ing grangers. Parish furnished the 
theatrical entertainment during the 
lecturer’s hour, which was universally 
Pronounced entertaining and amusing. 
Considerable ability was shown, espe- 
Cially the speech by the master pre- 
sented as an impromptu effort. Milk 
at the station for Feb was $1.70 p 
100, Cold weather has reduced the 
hay supply at a rapid rate. Live 
stock, however, is wintering well so 
far._ 

Cattaraugus Co—Cold weather still 
continues, with much snow. Roads 
have drifted high even where they 
have been plowed out. Owners of 
cheese factories are having their an- 
nual meetings preparatory to starting 
the season. Many auctions have been 
held this spring. Cows bring about 
$70 ea. Horses are high. Jones, a 
buyer, picks up a car of stock every 
two weeks. Potatoes are $1 p bu and 
scarce, butter 34c p Ib, hay very high 
and scarce, 

Steuben 
very bad condition 
been so the greater part of the win- 
tex, Hay in short supply, but corn 
fodder, straw and silage are helping 
out, Some farmers are feeding mo- 
lasses and think well of it. There is 
likely to be a demand for seed po- 
tatoes in the spring, especially early 
ones, Some lumbering -is:done and 
the yeaf’s stock of wood hauled. John 
Nebe has hased a manure 
spreader and F, H. Dow a gasoline 
engine, 

Oneida Co—A farmers’ 
recently held in Floyd .grange hall. 
The speakers handled well the sub- 
jects, which were of interest to farm- 
ers and their families, Dairy cows 
sell at $40 to $65 ea. Hay is $20 p 
ton loose, delivered.. Eggs are 35c p 
doz, butter 35 to S8c p Ib: Potatoes 
retail at $1.50 p bu and the demand 
is brisk. The George Sanborn farm 
of, 223 acres with dairy of about 45 
cows, 5 horses, other live stock, and 
farming implements has been pur- 
chased by Danforth Thomas, former- 
ly of this county but for several years 
a school] teacher of Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Price reported to be about $18,000. 


Chautauqua Co—Sleighing has been 
very good, but the snow was so deep 
it was impossible to get around in the 
woods. Ice harvest is completed. Hay 
is pretty well cleaned up, being used 
at home. Little is being done in buy- 
ing and selling-cows. Sugar making 
is not far away. Meal is $1.35 p 100 
ibs, eggs 28c p doz, butter 28c p Ib. 


Cortland Co—Cabbage jumped to 
$45 p ton last week. Potatoes are 
$1 p.bu at the car. Eggs have dropped 
te 22c p doz. Not much snow in this 
county as a general rule, hardly 
enough for sleighing in some parts. 
Hay is $15 to $18 p ton and very 
scarce, 

Herkimer Co—Cold weather con- 
tinues and snow is still deep on the 
ground. Ice is 21 in thick in Mo- 
hawk river. Some cheese factories 
opened Mar 1, and others will open 
Mar 15 and Apr 1. Expected price 
of cheese will be high this year, Eggs 
are 26 to 30c_p doz, butter 40c p bb, 
potatoes scarce at $1.25 p bu. Hay 
is $20 p ton, Several farmers are 
short of kay and ‘are forced to buy. 


Dutchess Co—This has been, the 
coldest winter, so oldest residents say, 
for 40 years. Spring and water pipes 
are frozen, and it is hard to get wa- 
ter for stock, yet it is doing very 
well, Hay is high and scarce, selling 
for $20 p ton. Grain. is high, while 
milk is going down, yet at auctions 
cows are selling well. Many are 
changing places this spring. Farms 
are scarce and rents are high. Many 
are coming from the .city, Eggs sell 
at 24c p doz. Potatoes are $1.25 p 
bu. More potatoes than usual will 
be planted this spring. 

Cortland Co—More farmers than 
usual are changing locations this year. 
Many have lost vegetables, including 
hundreds of bus of potatoes. Pota- 
toes are $1 p bu. Water .is very 
scarce owing to ground beirfg frozen 
so deep. > Hay, extra: quality, is. $18 at 
barn. Milk at station is $1.50 P can, 
Bordens pay $1.60: p 100. 


Montgomery Co—Winter weather 
still continues. Large quantities. of 
ice have been harvested, hay mar- 
keted and wood and logs ‘haulea dur- 
ing the winter. B. T. Garlock has a 
portable. sawmill on his farm near 
Waterville, where he has sawed quan- 
tities of lumber for farmers. Farm- 
ers’ institutes were held last week. 
Leland Button will build an addition 
to his barn next summer. Farm Ila- 
borers are scarce and wages cor- 
respondingly high. The Canajoharie 
milk plant of the defunet Dairy Prod- 
ucts Co of N Y city has been sold to 
Bailey & Brown of N J for $12,000. 
The cmy stations at Waterville and 
Burk are rot ineluded in this sale? 
Dairymen are. heavy lesers by the 
failure of the D ? Co, $20,000 being 


Co—Roads have been in 
recently and have 


pure 


institute was 


- 


American Agriculturist 


due for Nev and Dee."l1l milk. 
capital stock of has all been 
taken for a butter factory at Flat 
Creek, which as per contract will be 
running within 90 days from | this 
date. This means that the milk of 
45 dairies willbe directed from: the 
Canajoharie ereamefies to the ne 
butter factory. Eggs are selling «t 
30c, butter at 35c, Pica TY%@Se 1 w. 


ONT? ARIO 


Essex Osa he wea Wanther. appears 
be uppermost in farmers’ minds 
present, Snow has melted and t 
ground -being frozen, the water 1i 
upon the surface in the form of ic. 
leaving Jarge areas without either j.. 
or snow, which freeze hard most 
the day and all night. Farmers are 
consequently very uneasy over the u 
favorable prospect for clover and f:ll 
wheat, Roads were never better. 
Wood is being cut for summer. Ice 
houses are filled. Nearly all tobac 
nas been delivered. Corn is 67 to 7 
p bu. Hay is very scarce; in fact, 
some farmers are buying baled hay 
shipped in from other points. Oats 
bring 50c by the load. Butter at r 
tail is 35 to 38c p lb, potatoes 40 
45c p pk. Eggs are somewhat va: 
able, -but average 32c p doz Qu 
a number of people have lost-er h 
potatoes damaged by frost, 


The Eastern you ‘Stock Marke: 


York, | Monday, Mar 11! 
after’ Monday live cat: 
sold fairly well; steers steady Wedn« 
day, and bulls and firm to 
shade higher; market closed slow 
10e lower for steers; steady to firm 
for bulls and cows. Calves declined 
om Tuesday 50@75c; held steady at 
the decline up to Friday, closing full 
steady for all grades. Western and 
barnyard calves almost nominal, and 
westerns no longer quoted. The se!l- 
ing range for the week was: Steers 
$5@ 7.90, oxen and stags 3@6.25, buils 
4@6.40, cows 2@5.25, veals 5@11. 2, 
barnyard calves 3.50@4.50, Ind do 
4:77 @5.50. 

Today there were 39 cars ef cattle 
and 2100 calves on sale. Steers we 
slow and 10c lower; bulls _ bare 
steady, and fat bulls a fraction lowe 
cows were generally steady for m 
dium and common; fat stock a trifl: 
easier. Calves in fair demané, wi 
general sales 25c lower; barnyard a: 
fed calves almost nominal The pé« 
were not quite cleared. Steers av 
aging 870 to 1236 lbs sold at $5@7.15 
p-400 ibs, including 3 cars Pa, 98) 0 
1236 Ibs average at 5.90@7.65, ars 
Ohio do, 1152 to 1224 lbs, TO 7.35, 
car Va, 900 to 1066-1bs, 5@6.60. Bulls 
sold at 4@6.40 cows 2.50@5.65, veu's 
5@10.25, barnyard and fed cal 
3.50@4,25, westerns 4. 

Sheep. continued in. light supply 
ter Monday of last week, and pri 
advanced here 25c in sympathy w 
western and Buffalo markets. Lan 
on light receipts held up to Monda 
prices until Friday, closed weak; + 
demand was fully equal to the s 
ply.- The selling range for the wé 
was: Sheep $2@5,.50, lambs 5@7 
yearlings 5@640. Today there. w 
9 cars of stock on the market. Sh 
and good lamibs_were full steady; 
dium and common lambs slow: p: 
not quite cleared, Common to 
ly good sheep (ewes) sold at 3a@- 
100 Ibs, lambs at 4.50@7.50, y: 
lings 5@6. Top price of -N Y 
Mich lambs 7.50, Ohio do 6.475, Ini 7 

Hogs «weakened after Monday 
closed a shade lower; pigs fell o! 
@20c. Today there were cars 0 
sale, Market ruled firm and 104 2 
higher. Light to heavy hogs soli ai 
$6.70@74A5 p 100 lbs, pigs at 6.504 
6.75, light common down to 5,50. 

The Horse Market 

Receipts at all local points 
more liberal the past week, bu 
the large auction stables the 
were’ well attended; trading fair!) 
tive and prices steady. 

At Buffalo, the best cattle a! 
ing last Monday and classed as p 
steers sold at $7.50@7.85 p 100 
Very few top-notchers, however 
rived and the market was slow 4 
prices lower. Total receipts of cat'' 
amounted to 4500 head. Shippins 
steers were quoted at 6@7, butch: rT 
steers  5.25@6.75, heifers 


The 





At New 
Last week 


cows 


4 @ 5.4 
cows. 3,25.@5.25,. bulls 3,25@6. | 
céipts all told 6f veal calves amo 

ed to 2000 head. Market was act 
but prices lower, ranging from 5.2. 
®*. .The sheep and lamb market \ 
active and higher; total arrivals ~).- 
000 “head. ~Lambs covered a range ©! 
5.50 @ 7.60, sheep 2@5.85. Hogs met 4 
strong market Monday, 2750 head _ar- 
tiving. Yorkers quoted at 6.75@ 7.05, 

heavy weights 6.90@7.05, roughs 5.25 
@6.10. 


“a 





At Syracuse, eggs 25c p doz, corn 
80e p bu, oats 62c¢, bran $32 p ton, 
middlings 33, potatoes 1.25 p bu, on- 
ions 4@4.50 p 100, live fowls and 
onicheee sep t70 p Ib, cabbage +) Pp 

n, beets 60c p bu, turnips 50c, tim- 
ay. hay Sid sep p ton, alfalfa 15 
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Farm Matters at Albany 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





Another victory has perched on the 
banners of American Agriculturist. 
The persistent fight which its editor 
has. waged against free admission to 
fairs has brought forth fruit in abun- 


dance, for no other than New York 
gtate’Ss next annual fair, to be held 
at Syracuse, will be run on a strict 


business basis, At its meeting on 
March 7 -the state fair commission 
adopted unanimously Commissioner 
Calvin J. Huson’s motion that no one 
be admitted to the coming state fair 
except upon the payment of the price 
ef admission, This is expected to 
make a difference in the admissions 
of perhaps s veral hundreds a day, 
but will increase the receipts, it is 
estimated, by several thousand dol- 
jars @ day. 

Because of the fatal ending of the au- 
tomobile races at last year’s state fair, 
it hay been decided to eliminate this 
attraction this year, and to have in 
its stead, as the principal attraction, 
the candidates for the two - political 
parties for president on the special 
feature day. It is also intended to 
Rave an aviation day, and a day for 
athletics. 

New York state’s vinegar law now 
conforms with the federal require- 
ments and those of sister states, in 
that it now requires that cider vinegar 
must have but 4% by weight of abso- 
lute acetic acid, the governor having 
approved of Senator Argetsinger’s bill, 
which reduced the amount by one- 
half of 1%. 

The Tailett act, which authorizes 
trustees of the state school of agricul- 


ture at Morrisville, Madison ‘county, 
to acquire additional land by con- 
demnation, has been signed by the 


governor, 

One of the laws of 1911 created a 
echool of agriculture at Cobleskill, in 
Schoharie county. A sum of $50, 
was carried in the law, and the gen- 


tlemen named in the act to establish 
the new school ‘have been busy select- 
ing the site, and preparing for the 


erection .of the necessary buildings, 
Scoharie adjoins Schenectady county, 
in which is located ancient Union col- 


lege, one of the institutions of union 
university. For some time Pres 
Charles A. Richmond has been én- 
deavoring to have an agricultural 
branch added to Union, and feeling 
that an exeellent opportunity was of- 
fered in the new Cobleskill school, 


has made overtures to have it added 
to the wniversity. The university’s 
law, medical and pharmacy schools 
are in Albany, which is another abut- 
iing county of Schenectady. 

An agricultural advisory board was 
created by law of last year to scruti- 
nize proposed legislation ané make 
such recommendations as it deemed 
proper. It met in Albany recently to 
consider certain legislation, including 
the bill of George L. Thompson of 
Kings Park, to appropriate $100,000 
for a state school for rural education 
on Long Island. Dean Bailey and 
ethers of the advisory board believed 
that the education sought could be 
better gained through the teaching 
et agriculture in the high schools and 
secondary schools of the state than 
in special schools, and were inclined 
te frown upon all future special agri- 
eultural schools. 

Heavy Bonds for Produce Dealers 

4 méasure introduced by Assembly- 
man J. L. Sullivan of Chautauqua, 
should it become a law, would compel 
farm produce dealers to take out 
licenses, force them to pay an annual 
fee, and each one to file a bond in the 
sum of $10,000 to insure his honest 
dealing with the farmers from whom 
he gets his supplies. The committee 
on agriculture of the house reported 
the bill favorably, the farmers on the 
committee Singing its praises. : 

In furtherance of the plan to raise 
the standara of crops Thomas B. Wil- 
son, the father of agricultural legisla- 
tion in the assembly, has introduced 
an amendment to the agricultural 
law to prohibit the sale or offer to sell 
of agricultural seeds containing more 
than 3% of foul or foreign seeds, un- 
less every package containing these 
secds is labeled with the percentage 


of such foul or foreign seeds. ‘The bill 
further provides that the commis- 
sioner of agriculture and his represen- 


tatives. shall take samples of seed, in 
triplicate, in the presence of at least 
ene witness, and Shall seal these 
samples, delivering one of them to the 
person apparently in charge. _Of the 
ether twe samples one is te be 
analyzed by the commissioner of ag- 
riculture, 

One of the measures in which 
the farmers in the assembly — are- in- 
terested, and one over which there 





has been tiie hardest fights in come 
3-4-5 


is that imtroduced by--As- 

man -L. Wheeler of 
Delaware county. It provides that a 
who shall’ sell or~ exchange 
milk, or -offer for-sale or . exe e 
milk which is a fair sample of milk 
daily produced and to which nothing 
has been- added, and from which 
nothing has been taken, shall not be 
guilty of any crime irrespective of the 
proportion of milk solids contained 
in the milk, Those favoring the 
measure got it cut of the committee 
last week and it went through the 
house in regular order, and is now 
before the senate. 

When he assumed office, Calvin J. 
Huson, state commissioner of agricul- 
ture, found certain conditions relative 
to the condemnation and slaughter 
of glandered horses and cattle which 
he deemed it necessary to acquaint the 
governor with. In his letter on the 
subject to the governor Mr Huson 
Said that “it is quite probable that 
the public has but little knowledge of 
the expense necessarily incurred in 
combating these diseases. During the 
fiscal year, October 1, 1910, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1911, 3000 cattle afflicted 
with tubereulosis were killed and 
1500 glandered horses were put to 
deat}.” 

Mr Huson states that the entire 
fund for this purpose was exhausted 
on October 9, 1911, and on February 
7, last, when he assumed his office, 
there were claims on file duly audited, 
and awaiting payment, amounting to 
$120,057, Since that time other claims 
have been audited amounting to $74,- 
575, making the total on March 7 
$198,082. -Then Mr Huson says: 

“That the farmers and darymen of 
the state to whom these claims are 
due and owing cannot understand why 
they are required to wait’ several 
months before the same can be paid. 
In many cases the persons holding 
these claims are men of small means 
who are seriously inconvenienced by 
the delay.” He says that Chairman 
Whitney has inserted the sum of 
$100,000 in the supply bill, and has 
personally introduced a special bill 
approprieting $200,000 with which to 
discharge the obligations already in- 


oe, ied 


IN THE EMPIRE 


STATE 
curred. While these sums are iarge 
in amount, still it is necessary they be 
appropriated that the state may deal 
justly and promptly with its citizens 


whose property it has summarily 
taken. ; 





Co—Several stockmen 
have advertised in local papers to sell 


at auction some fine animals. Their 
herds are in good condition. Grain 
and ‘hay are exceedingly high. Hired 


heip is scarce and high prices are 
paid to trusty men, The plan to 
keep just enough stock to consume 
the products of the farm will be the 
rule the coming season. Pork and 
beef are quite scarce and high. Rural 
superintendents are nearly as numer- 
ous as scholars, A severe thunder 
storm which visited this locality re- 
cently was the cause of much alarm 
and some damage. Prices of all farm 
products do not vary at present. 
Much repairing and some building is 
in progress. The fine dairy herds of 
Cc. 8. Banks, G. B. Lon, the Atherton 
Bros and Will Backus are attracting a 
good deal of attention. Engines are 
much used for wood sawing. Much 
lime is being used to increase the 
yields of potatoes, oats, corn and 
‘buckwheat, and in orchards. All in- 
dustries are in a very healthy and 
prosperous condition. : 


Tioga Oo—Great inconvenience has 
resulted from bursting of water pipes 
by freezing, thus requiring the haul- 
ing of water for considerable dis- 
tances for dwellings and barns. Many 
logs have been drawn to the Kinney 
McNeil sawmill in Campville. Very 
little snow has fallen, and have had 
only a few days of sleighing. Pota- 
toes are selling rapidly at $1 p bu. 
Hay is $16 in the barn. Wheat went 
inte winter quarters in fine condition. 
Mr Wooster has sold his farm pur- 
chased last April of Ira Livingston to 
his brother, and will move to Hndi- 
cott Apr 1. 

Jottings from Rensselaer—The price 
of milk, delivered to the H. P. Hood 
& Sons creamery for March is $1.65 
p 100. Many farmers have shipped 
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their sheep to the Boston market at 


* 7817 


Sc p ib. Hdward Casey of 
Bridge has held his. wool for three 


years, expecting a better market, 
Farmers-.in this section are purchas- 
ing og engines. aes such 
are eney Case, George Barron, 
Charles Perry, Reo Bump, B. Tabor 
and Myron Center. They find the 
engine pays for itself. Mrs Bertha 
Gooding, before selling her farm, sold 
the water rights to Attorney Green 
for the Power Co at Schaghticoke and 
Schenectady. Hay is high and scarce; 


good timothy hay is $22 p ton, the 
highest in years, 

Lewis Co—Frost entered cellars to 
quite an extent and many potatoes 
were frozen as a consequence. Sur- 
Plus hay in the county is nearly all 
pressed and either shipped to mar- 
ket or“stored for shipment, the great 
trouble with shippers being the lack 
of cars. The new Columbia cheese 
factory opened about two weeks ago, 
and both cheese and butter are bein 


made. The fact that station prices o 
milk are low has stimulated the early 
opening of cheese factories. Quite a 
few dairymen are using their milk 
in fattening calves. Cows are $30 to 
$50 ea, yearlings from $10 to S15. 
Otsego Co—Quite a few families 
have been moving. Fred Webster of 
West Laurens attended the farmers’ 
meeting at Ithaca. January milk 
brought $1.84 p 100 and butter fat 
40c p lb. Butter is 2% p lb, eggs 
39c p doz. Not many sales of stock. 


Roads have not been very bad so far. 
Have had much snow, but recently it 
has gone rapidly. 


Washington Co—Those present at 
the N Y fruit growers’ assn meetin 
Say that no jarger or better flavor 
apples were ever seen anywhere than 
those shown at the exhibit. The fruit 
growers’ banquet was the largest event 
of the kind ever held in Poughkeepsie; 
350 guests were seated at tables, 
Many farms are changing hands at 
good prices. Stock is wintering well. 
Good milch cows bring $30 to $50, 
hay $16 to $17 p ton, butter 35 to 38e 
@ Ib. Help is very high. 
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NEW JERSEY 
Gloucester County Trucking 


SOUTH JERSEY TRUCKER 





American Agriculturist’s garden an- 
nual came just at the right time to 
be read with most profit. The spring 
thaw that seemed at hand last week 
failed to materialize. The wind 
veered to the north and swooped 
down wpon us with another cold wave 
that again froze everything tight and 
fast. No spring work can be done 
and we have an ample opportunity of 
gieaning from the annual many val- 
vable points that can be made of 
practical use just as soon as the thaw 
does materialize. Here it is nearly 
the middle of March. Not a single 
furrow has been turned and not like- 
ly to be this week. Onions should be 
going in, watermelon ground should 
be marked out and manured in the 
hill, rye cover crops on land in- 
tended for tomatoes, peppers and egg- 
plants should be turned under, while 
ground intended for early peas, cab- 
bage, potatoes, etc, should right now 
be in process of preparation for those 
crops. But all must wait. Men hired 
for the season commenced work 
March 1 but with such weather con- 
ditions it ts hard to find sufficient 
work to keep them profitably em- 
ployed, 

The @elay in field work, much of 
which is usually done in February, 
will make one grand rush of plow- 
ing, fitting, fertilizing and planting 
when spring really does open. Then 
is the time when- the true worth of 
experienced help is appreciated. Such 
help is each year becoming less plen- 
tiful. This year the few men thor- 
oughly familiar with truck farm oper- 
ations command their own price. 
Many are receiving $30 to $40 a 
month and board. Men able to do 
general farm work receive $20 to $25. 
Green hands usually start at $16 to 
$22. On truck farms colored help 
seems to predominate; they are most- 
ly from southern trucking sections. 
Some Poles are also employed with 
fair results on the less particular 
work. Italians are employed but lit- 
tle for the spring work but later 
when market time arrives they come 
in great numbers and are very uwuse- 
ful for gathering produce. 

The severe winter made serious in- 
roads on the scanty supply of hay and 
farmers are short. Good feeding hay 
is $2, and above, a ton straw is $15 
to $17, while rough hay used for litter 
or on cold frame sash is $10 
to $14, 


Cisis Mee Pome Potnene 


MRS B &S STARR, CAPE MAY CO, N J 








The spring meeting of the Cape 
May county board of agriculture held 
in South Seaville was in keeping. with 
the increasing interest in all that per- 
tains te working the land, the attend- 
ance being good and of an inquiring 
mind. 

The main topic of the meeting was 
the maintenance of the good roads 
of the county, and how to make good 
or the means to prevent the injury 
being done by speeding with heavy 
machines. The consensus of opinion 
was that the matter can be safely left 
with auto Gwners. ‘They desire that 
the roads shall be kept good as much 
as do the farmers and will see to it 
that they are so. 

More land has been cleared than 
ever before in the double purpose of 
tillage amd to meet the demand of the 
resorts fer piling. It is said and not 
wholly im joke that the only town 
lots for sale are those filched from 
the sea in deepening the waterways. 
The three resorts, Stone Harbor, 
Peermont and Avalon, have a de- 
sirabie class of residents’ and our 
srowers are preparing to provide 
products in keeping. 

The winter has been full of busi- 
hess, The late fall gave the chance 
to get werk done up and next season 
Dlanne@ for. With January the frost 
line om an average was over 18 
inches, lewer than ever before. For 
six weeks the ice covered surface 
maintained the depth. It was not 
until February 22 that a rain let the 
surface water through. This gave 
the land a rest and time for the 
woodlot. A new industry developed 
in the imterim is the making of red 


_. cedar chests of wood mined from the 





immense swamps. Hand made and 
fashioned after some of the very old 
chests owned in the county they are 
in demand at good prices. 

Truckers in all sections will the 
coming season give the largest space 
to onions. More lima beans by many 
thousand poles will be planted than 
in seasema past. Very few peas will 
be put fm and these nearly all of late 
Varieties. Beets will be another lerge 
Planting, judging from. the seed pur- 
chased. his increase is to meet the 
demand fer beets fresh from the ‘soil 
and fur plain boiled and pickled 


More and more the summer people 
&te shewing they come for rest and 
recreation and are ready to pay for 

sentiprepera- 


_ the labor end time of a 


‘exhibits have: been made 


tion at the farm that will require 
only a minimum of effort in muking 
ready for the table. A large trade in 
one section was worked up by an en- 
terprising few in bread and rice pud- 
dings, fruit dumplings, cold boiled po- 
tatoes for frying, or salads, dressed 
and parboiled chickens and ducks 
ready for the half hour in the oven 
for browning, boiled fresh eggs and 
homemade cake, jellies, pickles and 
minor accessories of the iunch table 
or basket. All feel that this part of 
the business is only at the beginning 
and is likely to make the farm kitchen 
of quite as much importance and 
profit as the truck patch. 

Conditions ir. the county are so very 
near to the beginning and such op- 
portunities. are continually offering 
one can hardly foresee to what all is 
tending. Last year one city family 
brought along its fireless cooker and 
provided another and each day had 
its dinner cooked at a farm and 
brought by the owner who came to 
the town with milk. 


Sussex to Have Farm Bureau 


E. VANDRUFF, SUSSEX CO, N J 








There is now no reasonable doubt 
of the establishment of a farm bu- 
reau in Sussex county under govern- 
ment control! The money to meet 
the requirements of such a bureau 
for one year has been subscribed, one- 
third by the federal government, one- 
third by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western railroad and the remain- 
ign one-third by residents of Sussex 
county. The proposition has the 
hearty indorsement of farmers and 
farm owners, aS well of the business 
men, This shows that they were im- 
pressed with the importance of a 
farm bureau to the agricultural in- 
terests of Sussex county. 

The satisfactory completion of the 
work is a source of gratification to 
the committee in char It is of in- 
terest to know that of the sub- 
seribers are either farmers or farm 
owners, . - 


Monmouth County Farm News 


J. E. QUINN 








A bill in the New Jersey legislature 
of special interest to the farmers of 
this county requires that any person 
selling fertilizers shall brand each 
package with a plainly printed state- 
ment giving the number of pounds 
contained therein, the name or brand 
under which it is sold, the name and 
address of the manufacturer or per- 
son putting it on the market, and 
the minimum percentage of its con- 
stituent parts. Penalties are im- 
posed for noncompliance. 

The second anniversary of Allen- 
wood grange has just been observed. 
A history of the grange, prepared by 
Mrs Thomas Allen, was one of the 
features of the evening’s program. At 
the anniversary seven candidates 
were initiated. Addresses were de- 
livered by C. C. Basely of the Farm- 
ingdale grange, George E. Rogers of 
Glendola and others. It is announced 
that a steamboat line is to be estab- 
iished between Belford and New 
York city this season. It will be a 
great convenience to farmers who 
greatly prefer to ship berries, aspara- 
gus and fruit by boat, as it is said 
they are more certain to get back 
their empty crates than when they 
ship by rail. 

Joseph E. Meyer of Oceanport is 
remodeling a large building to be 
used as a poultry house. He~. will 
engage in the chicken business on an 
extensive scale this spring. Benja- 
min Todd of Farmingdale has also 
gone into poultry raising, having just 
installed a 5000-egg incubator. v= 
eral farmers’ boys wiil engage in the 
corn-growing contest to be inau- 
gurated under the auspices of the 
county ¥Y M C A. Representative 
farmers will have special supervision 
of the enterprise. it is probable that 
another year a potato growing con- 
test will be instituted for the pur- 
pose of interesting the boys in agri- 
culture. 

A. J. ©. Stokes of Freehold has 
Sold a pure-bred Holstein cow to 
head a herd of milk producers at the 
Lakewood estate of John D. Rock- 
efeller. John T. Lovett has ieased 
the John Karst farmi near the rail- 
road station at Little Silver. The 
farm contains about 27 acres and Mr 
Lovett will use it for a nursery. He 
will try the dynam te method of set- 
ting out an pple orchard this spring 
on his farm. Alongside of the dyna- 
mite planted trees he will set several 
rows of trees~in the ordinary way, 
and mark the difference in the yields. 

With $1500 in a summer 
flower show is to be held at Asbury 
Park July 3-6, unde the joint aus- 
pices of the Blberon horticultural so- 
ciety and the Park publicity bureau, 
of which latter organization H. EB. 
Denegar is director in charge of ar- 
rangements, Arthur Herringron of 
New York will design the plan of the 
main floor exhibit in garden effect, 


the beach auditorium having been 
secured. for the show. Promises of 
by many 


FARMING UNDER EASTERN CONDITIONS 


“this year and as few 


prominent. growers of swect ‘peas, 
giadioli and other flowers that bloom 
in July. 

Charles A. Smith of Port Mon- 
mouth finds the \growing of carna- 
tions so profitable that he will erect 
another large greenhouse. He has 
been in this business .for several 
years, shipping the larger part of his 
flowers to the New York market. 

The Monmouth county poultry club 
reports having cleared nearly $300 
from its recent show at Red Bank. 
Hereafter o. 2ers are to be elected 
annually at the first meeting in Jan- 
uary, instead of in October, as has 
been the case. 


Delaware Spring Work Begun 


CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 








As soon as the land gets dry enough 
growers of peas and potatoes will be- 
gin plowing. An unusually large 
acreage will be planted this year. 
Peas are grown for the canneries ex- 
clusively in this part of the state, 
while white potatoes are shipped to 
city markets. The revenues from this 
part of farming for Kent and Sussex 
counties is steadily growing. A pota- 
to dealer in Sussex county is offering 
to contract for several hundred acres 
of white potatoes. Only Irish Cob- 
bier will be taken, it having been 
found from experience of recent years 
to bring a higher price than any 
other and considerably easier to sell. 
The city commission men nearly al- 
ways specify Cobbler. A few years 
ago Early Rose was grown almost ex- 
clusively, while today it has become a 
back number. This illustrates the 
change that has taken place along 
other lines of farming. Cobbler ma- 
tures at a favorable time, about two 
weeks after the great Virginia crop. 
Cobbler seed potatoes are very high 
home-grown 
seed are saved it will mean an outlay 
of many hundreds of dollars for po- 
tato seed. 

Some farmers in this county are 
very enthusiastic about the growth of 
soy beans. Last year was the first 
time the crop was ever grown in this 
section to any considerable extent, 
but such surprising results were ob- 
tained that it is certain a large acre- 
age will be planted this season. Mrs 
Nora V. Ennis says that in 1910 she 
made and sold 1274 pounds of butter 
and 1252 pounds in 1911. The high- 
est amount sold in any one week was 
42 and the highest in any one month 
was 173 pounds. More than $7 worth 
of eggs are said to have been laid 
during January by 15 hens owned by 
John B. Mustard of Milton. 

Gilbert J. Meredith, who lately re- 
signed as president of the Delaware 
produce exchange, has been succeeded 
by H. P. Quatilander. M. 8S. Scotten, 
who has been attached to the ex- 
change as clerk, was elected secretary 
and G. J. Griffeth treasurer. 

J. E. Dutton, one of the best known 
men in Sussex county, recently gave 
a talk in Felton grange hall on can- 


taloups. He had 30 acres in cro 
last year and netted between $7 
and $8000. Rose Hill grange, it ts 


said, will form g co-operative plan to 
do away with middlemen in purchas- 
ing grain, seeds and farming imple- 
ments. Farmers’ grange had a very 
good attendance at its recent meet- 
ing. An order for over $200 worth of 
clover seed was made up. At the 
meeting previous the members pur- 
chased groceries amounting to ‘ 
The members are taking much inter- 
est in buying through the grange as 
they thus effect a great saving. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Farm Vendue Season About Ended 


CYRUS T. FOX 











The season of public sales of farm 
stock in southeastern Pennsylvania 
will be practically over by Saturday, 
March 16. In some counties, such as 
Berks, Lancaster and Montgomery, 
new tenants occupy the farms as soon 
after the middle of March as possi- 
ble. This is in order that they may 
make an early start in spring work. 

St Patrick’s day is a day when 
work in the garden is likely to be 
brisk, provided the weather condi- 
tions have been such as to permit of 
getting the ground in order. Onion 
Sets are then planted, cabbage seed 
sown in cold frames, or on the south 
side of some building, and beds of 
hardy vegetables, such as lettuce and 
spinach, set out. Owing to the back- 
wardness of the season, due largely 
to recent snow storms it is not likely 
that much of a stir will occur for 
some days yet. 

The public sales of the last two 
weeks of the vendue season, as it is 
generally termed, were very largely 
attended. At a horse sale, for in- 
stance, about two miles east of Mor- 
gantown, at one time fully 1000 per- 
sons were around the bidding ring. 
The terms of the sale were practically 
cash, although notes were taken for 
80 days, but were not subject to re- 
newal. Double teams of heavy 
drauft horses sold at $432, the low- 
est price, to $560, the highest. The 








* (33) 45 


highest price paid for a single horse 
was When the sale was con- 
cluded 166 head had been 4d 
of at an average of $126. The total 
amount of the sale was $20,332. 
Another big saie in the same vi- 
cinity was on the farm of John A. 
Rigg, one mile south of Morgantown, 
It amounted to $5718. Mules brought 
259 to $525. A six-mule team went 
at $1600. Horses averaged $150, and 
cows $75, the highest price for the 
former being $185, and for the latter 
$103. Shotes sold at $7.50 to $10. 
Among other important sales was 
that of S. B. Dissler, near Bilainsport. 
It was attended by buyers from Berks, 
Lancaster and Lebanon counties. The 
amount realized was $4000. The sale 
of George Renninger of Spring town- 
ship, Berks county, amounted to 
$°590. This was one of the best sales 
of the season to prices. There 
were only six head of horses and 
mules and 14 head of cattle, with the 
implements used on a %-acre farm, 
Morgan M. Dundore’s sale in Berks 
county amounted to $4250; that of 
John Frantz, near Myerstown, to 
$5200; of Henry G. Stamm in Berks 
county, to $3560, and of F. N. Ben- 
field in the same county, to $2478. 
Auctioneer A. 8. Yocom of Sinking 
Spring, who holds the record for the 
largest number of sales in Berks 
county this: season, conducted four 
in the last week in February, the ag- 





egate amount realized being 
8,493. 
Woman Ardent Fruit Grower 
CYRUS T. FOX 





The energy and enthusiasm of Mrs 
H. B. Hintz is responsible for a pretty 
home and the nucleus of a fruit farm 
on the summit of one of the foot spurs 
of the South mountain in Berks 
ecunty. Desirous of the simple fife, 
and being satisfied of the paying pos- 
sibilities to be derived from fruit 


growing, she induced her husband to 
purchase several tracts of mountain 
land. 


A sufficient area was cleared on one 


of the crests on which to erect @ 
substantial eight-room cottage. The 
building is square and compact. 
While the rooms are not large, they 
are ample for the family. A large 
covered porch in the rear, communi- 
eating with the kitchen, gives as much 
advantage in the summer as an addi- 
tional room, A bungalow in the 


woods will enable the family te care 
for guests when the trees are in leaf. 

The building was commenced in 
April last year, and in three months 
was completed, so that Mr and hLirs 
Hintz were able to see the fireworks 
in Reading from their front porch on 
July 4. It has been given the pretty 
name of Creston Cottage, and will be 
occupied the year around. 

While Creston Cottage was erected 
largely under her supervision, Mrs 
Hintz gave her principal attention 
during 1911 to the adornment of the 
grounds and the planting of fruit 
trees. A peach orchard of 250 trees 
was set out, and other fruit trees 
of all kinds planted in front of the 
cottage, and on several acres in its 
rear. At suitable places forest trees 
were allowed to stand. Some of these 
will be removed when it is found they 
are interfering with the fruit trees, 
About 10 acres of woodland at one 
side of the Hintz home will be kept 
for family reunions and picnic pur- 
poses, The “Boy Scouts” of Reading 
encamped there last year. It is in 
this tract that the Hintz bungalow is 
located, 

With her love for nature, Mrs Hints 
had her home looking beautiful last 
year There were numerous flower 
beds and clumps of golden glow and 
scarlet sage. Sunflowers likewise lent 
their decorative effect. Old stumps 
were made to do service, and in each 
one were set coleus, geraniums and 
other plants. 








‘CATTLE BREEDERS 


Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


headed by Karel Korndyke whose first 
iuughter to freshen has just Inade 2.77 Ibs. 
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Chenango Valley Holsteins 
Are Producers 
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Bardin’s Holstein Farm 
ie oat Oe 


EC. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. ¥; 
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LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
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AVID HARUM 
STOCK FARM 


The Milk and Butter King 


of Mercedes Julip’s Pi , 29.36 
ine eran dson een bay or ia 
Pauline, 34.32 Ibs.; average, 31.84 


King Segis Hengerveld 


is and Blanche Lyons 


of King 
lbs. ; average, 31.15 Ibs. 


Son 
Netherland, 33. 


The King of the Butter 


Son of The Milk and Butter King and 
poowee. Rag Apple, 31.62 lbs.; average 


ready for service and Ba Calves 
eee Thole bulls as teasonabla p ces. 


ADDRESS: 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, 


Homer, N. Y¥. 





Star Farm 


Holsteins 


MIDWINTER CLEARANCE SALE 


10 half-brothers to King Segis and 
sons of Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline 
Count backed by seven day official 
butter records averaging 25 to 30 
Ibs, in seven days, at $100 a head: 


$38.50. One registered H. F, 
heifer calf, $69.50. One carload 
of grade Holstein cows, just fresh 
and nearby springers. Now is the 
time for you to buy. Write today. 


Address Horace L. Bronson, Dept. G, Cortland, LY. 


One registered H. F. bull calf, 


| Will be glad to ‘send extended pedigrees 














East River Grade 
Holsteins 


For Sale 
Tuberculin Tested If You Want Them 


30 fresh cows giving 40 to 60 Ibs. 
of milk per day. Extra choice 
dairy cows; good size and weil 
marked. 

50 cows due in December and 
January. 9,000 to 11,000 Ibs. 
of milk produced last year. 

3 Grade bulls, 1 to 2 years old. 

2 Registered bulls, 1 to 2 yrs. old. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop., Syracuse, N. ¥. 
ag (HERD FOUNDED IN 1899) 

We offer exceptionally advanta- 
geous purchases in choice yearling 
heifers bred and heifer calves. Some 
of these-calves are sired by a grand- 
son of Belle Korndyke, she being 
the granddam of the two 37 |b. cows. 
Others are sired by our premier 
herd sires, Milk & Butter King 
and King Segis Hengerveld. The 
Milk & Butter King has twenty 
official record daughters, one of them 
holding the World’s record three- 
year-old milk record, of 737 Ibs. milk 
in seven days and 3025 Ibs. in thirty 
days, making 26.123 Ibs. in. seven 
days and_ 106.333 Ibs. in thirty days, 
All dams are A. R. O. dams. 











Oakhurst Farm} 


SERVICE 


BULLS 


are Pearl of the Dairy’s Joe De Kol, 
23450, 64 A. R. O. daughters. 

Dutchess Ormsby, Butter King, 
30190, 32 A. R. O. daughters. 

Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch, whose 
dam and grandam avera ge 
33.196 Ibs. butter, 629.2 Ibs. milk 
in 7 days, and 124.061 Ibs. butter, 
2747.3 \bs. milk in 30 days. 

We have several sons of Pontiac 
Korndyke from 6 to 8 months 
old out of A. R. O. daughters of 
Pearl. Inspection solicited. 


E. HOLBERT 
LAKE, ORANGE CO. NEW YORK 























FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


Is where Pontiac Korn- 
dyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pon- 
tiac Clothilde De Kol 
2d, ‘is in service. We 
have 60 of his daughters 
and a number of his sons 
for sale and would like 
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to tell. you about them. 


PONTIAC PET, owned by E. H. Dollar of Heuvelton, 
N. Y. This cow holds the World’s record for 
7 days, A. R. O., of 37.67 
lbs. butter 








25 cows due in March and April. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 
Bell Phone 311 FS, Cortiand, N. Y. 








E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 


HOLSTEINS 


200 Nearby springers, 200 
both pure bred and 
high grades. Also 
five pure-bred bulls, 
old enough for sery- 
ice, out of A. R. O. 
cows with records of 
from 25 Ibs. to 28 Ibs. 
butter in seven days. 


E. J. TEFFT, EARLVILLE, N.Y. 
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Purebred Registered 


Holstein Cattle 


Grade up your common stock 
witha Purebred Holstein Sire; 
soon you'll have a money-making herd. Holstein Bulls 
impress their characteristics upon any blood they come 
in contact with, and their calves are thrifty from the start. 
You can’t afford to use a scrub bull. A Purebred 
Holstein Sire is soon paid for by the improved milking 
capacity of his daughters, and the increasing value of. 
the herd_is all clear profit. Read what others have done. 
Send for free illustrated descriptive booklets, con- 
‘taining information valuable to any dairyman. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N, F, L. Houghton, See’y, Box 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
LAKESIDE STOCK FARM —HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 


ing breeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee S8t., Syracuse, N.-Y. 7 

COUNTRY LIFE FARM HOLSTEINS 
= 2 ‘ Tuberculin tested by Bureau of Animal Ib- 

oo Cows ane een ix feplember and Goo Holstein vouna BULLS || 
¥.D. ROBINSON - -  EDMESTON, N.Y. HERD BU YOUNG M.J.PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 

| Holstein Bull DL | mee so oe, ma 

Born July, 1911. Mostly white, on the ge a 
back, a fine ahimal. wile ready rterviee by aly, Wanted " hoe. 
For 1912 Model Stock Farm 


Sire, a son 0! 
1b. daughter of his. Dam of calf has a 20.861b. record 
is a crand. of 
Must be individually perfect in 
every way: Closely connected, and 


ws of the DeKol : qabopoases. sige 
Flycreek, N. Y. 

well representing the very highest 

standards and record families of the 


JARVIS BROS., 
THIRTY-FIVE 
High-class Holstein Cows 
breed. A Bull with a superior record 
and proven prepotency is preferred; 


ty sone of the best bred bulls ever produced. 
tae Prices low for qual- 

however, a young bull ready for serv- 
ice will be considered. 


ity and breedin 
Jenningshurst Stock Farm, ‘that will give satistaction. W.H. Wickham, State Hill, N.1. 
TOWANDA, PA. 
a 50 GRADE HOLSTEI 


, 4 N 
W. WORTH JEXNINGS, Prop. ; ; 
DEAR KNICKERBOCKER, Mer. : healthy and ia. ston.  edtear teen ta oe lah FOB 


GRADE | 
Holsteins 


AND 


Guernseys 


9 5 of the finest and 
heaviest milking 
cows in Central New York. 


car-loads of choice 
yearling and two-year- 
old heifers. 


@ Write for prices. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Cortland, N. Y. 





























ROBINSON'S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS rusencutm Ts 


TUBERCULIN TESTED 
20 ©OWS, just with milk records of over 
“ten thousand Ibs. in the year. 


20 COWS inte to frechen tn Sate ond A t, with 
milk records of over ten thousand in the last year. 


1060 COWS due to freshen in mber and Qcto- 
to 2000 


Heavy Producing 




















: _ We have for immediate sale, one car 


High-Grade Holsteins 


Fresh or nearby. Ten (20) head Registered 
Holsteins to fresheu within nexttwo.months. 
Registered Guernsey bull calves at farmers 


HINDS & SMITH, Springfield Center, N. Y 




















100 FRESH AND FORWARD 


HOLSTEIN COWS 
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Marck 16, 1912 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


THE REAL THING 
Official Backing 


gull calves whose sires, dam, and grand~iam, 
grerage 3321 Ibs. butter in 7 days. We have 
them from $50 up. One nearly ready for service. 
{Two younger ones that you can grow. Don’t 
slay, they are priced to sell, and will sell. 


ey 2 GARTER, R. 1, East Syracase, &. ¥. 


GOLD SPRING and WAYGLIFT FARMS 


twenty. Registered ey fresh and 
Ber py for sale ; also a Son of Joe Pled 
ele who is at the head of our herd. 
gb. Butter in 7 days, now in test; also carload 
@ Grade Springers due April and ‘May. 
en R. FROST, Munnsville, N. Y. 
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gan: HENGERVELD DeKOL 


whose @am has 19.03 lbs. butter at 3 years. 
ms Ba any Nght in color. Another whose — 
pas 16.96 ean rat2years. Born Dee. about 
Ayyeare. J d. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, 5. ¥. 


Pioneer Farms 








ny A sired —* A Prince Hazel Reratyee 3 No. 
Pics rae no Sar ease ne 
on Young 13 mos. old frou a ib. 
alia Write, Ei : MUSRO, CAMILLUS, 5.Y¥, 
tot aM prov Hengervelad DeKol 
var Bib. AD gue oom of Pontiac 

= ~ 1911, "pes. 


C.L. Banks, o> toma wor 9 New Berlin, N.Y. 





Goshen Valley Stock Farms 
2nd Annual Sale, Mar. 28,1912 
Mites GRED REGISTERED WOLSTEIN CATTLE—100 
Lg ering will Pgood producing animals strains, 
pound: ‘0 ung and good 
95 ‘Cowsand Heifers, 5 S ulls 
@oshen 3 5S are 1X miles east from 
Saodecs, on the P. & A. B.R., and 3 miles from Be- 
jolt, on P.P.W. & C.R.R. Appiy for catalogues, ready 
now. SAM WERREN, North Benton, Mahoning Co., Ohice 


Holstein Bull Calves 


Registe A paetoeey marked ,over half white, 
ae eal yons Hengerveld, whose first and 
second dams average over 32 Ibs. each A. R. O. 
butter in 7days, his dam having second largest 
record ever made by cow in first test. Dams of 
calves heavy producers. Price $35 and upward. 
Also two yearlings. fvory R. Foster, Owego, N. Y. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


To purchase sons of Sir Urmagel Burke No. 











58219; also ome grandson of King Segis, Sire Sir 
Urmagel 1 eb ae has better than 30 Ibs. in 7 
or is with 17.73 Butter (milk test 
%) e dam of one Segis Po 
Princess on ae “Butter Fat (41% milk) n7 
days. F. L. Freeborn, New Woodstock, N. Y. 








ROCKLIN HTS. STOCK FARM 


li you wamt the Best money can buy, write,or 

better come and look st some of the sons 

and d rs of Sir Rag pet Korndyke 

from $ up, with Dams of A.R.O. Records, 
MS, Munasvilie, N. ¥. 








ARare Chance 


sa A 425 * 4 | from $% up, sired A be 
ryl, whose two nearest dams 
de %.9 ‘see Butter in 7 days He is brother to Phoebe 
aaine Wayne. who has just made the world’s 
Ber ‘coord o* 28/2 Tg ant mite; Ll Lay fat, in je a senior 


tee on both sides. 
rite oar woe i Wickwine Ni HOBBARDSVILLE,N.Y. 


Milanhurst Stock Farm 


going t% bwild a barn and must reduce the size 
dpe herd. Willi sell cows and heifers, fresh and 
aeardy ; all registered and bred to a 34 brother of the 
Word's recerd cows; also heifer calves. 


JOHN L. ELLSBREE, Milan, Pa. 











HINCHEY HOMESTEAD offers 


SERVICE BULLS 


enough for service. Write for prices. 
w. i tec, Bex 729, Rechester, N.Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


High clase ym World record A. R. 0. 
lin need stable room and will 
Price these mf accordingly. 


EC. Oe STEWARTSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 





GUERNSEYS 


We have the following young bulls for sale: 


WA R: EAD 1 Born Nov. 6, 1910. 
ws Bora vet ied a n-ne oak 
Glenwood f Boy of Haddon. 


Miers moy tate i: Jai 

seats. 2 targe grow wthy calf Rt’ to 
UB, eeamrena JPR ofeee tes 
aaa Sneh So Sages Bligh Seete of Ge 
Branford Farms, Henry Fielden, Mgr, Groten, Coan 


Jersey Bull Calves 


of Golden Ferns Lad breeding, 


5 Registered Jersey Heifers 
Fresh and springing. One ae ne bull. 


Sears & Nichols Co., the, Ohio 


ERSEY BULL CALF 
Ls 


ome. ots 
a | 




















y Pt me Agere Sire—e Prize W inner,Caif— 
ieateaen mises at ‘W inner. 


Cola Goga inate vaom - Creek, N. ¥. 





BERKSHIRE SWINE 


Let Us Sell You 


A Berkshire Boar to Head Your Herd 
Head of ous bard ia Las 

llth, whose 
grandsire won the 


ab 
V orid’s Fair. Have 
three 























Dutchess and Longfellow breeding. 
Herd headed by Imported boar, 
CASTLE GOULD SUNFLOWER. 
Now booking orders for spring pigs. 
GEDNEY FARM 
New Marlboro, Mass. 


White Horse Farm 


4 BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are for shipment and 
they are B dandies. Sired rea By 8 Sterl: Master: | from 


Ss son of M 

a son of Rival’s 

Welte ter what you went to Ww. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, ge. 
White Herse Fasm, Paeli, Pa. 


—— Berkshires at a anes 








by a re tative of one of the it 
y Coe se Gowgrament. was made 


need? Mature ani 
all sold, service boars and young stock on 


H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee,N.Y. 








Riverside Stock Farm 


ry bora Jan. ist,1912. Dam’s record 
at 2.598 at 3 years. Sire G Son to 
Hengerveld Deko and King . Price $60. 

A.W. ~W. Brows &Sons, West Winfield, N, Y. 


OUR both sexes, mre L. & C's Ohio Chief 
—S eaten 7 . on of ot by A 
Wonder Strain Price ty oe pes 00. 1. oe hong 


ROLSTEI BULL CALVES Sccnto a 


4. B. THOMPSON, Columbia Station, Obte 








yt ed 


BULL CALF ®ors Febru 


Sins, tne cal snd is brother to Daisy veiom qivngervee 


EE 


334% OFF BERKSHIRES 337% OFF 
DECEMBER SPECIAL. THEY MUST MOVE 
BENEDICT, Dept.A, McLean, N. ¥. 


art for Sale 


imo 
including my two great boars, and all of my choice sows, 





LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 





special prices. ©. RES eran ir ane Pe 


BERKSHIRE SHIRE SOW Weeth air Oe wil cull Sox O88 


ss Y. 











POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-GHINA SWINE 


Vv 
oung cows. Bred sows, pees ond pues 





Fairbanks and Independant, 
E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVELLE, O. 





Poland-Chinas 


Booking ord ring sired b. of 
Chief Uibinder ou mayor by Blood 
Royal. E. A. Hutchins, 7 Moffat ‘Ave, Binghamton, i 





POLAND-CHINAS fore Faces roue 
Boars, ona Tome tab tale Write for prices. 
G. S. HALL, - Farmdale, Ohio 


POLAND-CHINAS pix "iesery 
‘air, 
and out of 
0} gh ae prodass winners. Some of 
©. M. & ¥. A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 


BIG SMOOTH POLAND-CHINAS 


Geghee Gown boos Sur Eieoed or ANTE Rsk ene 5 
suk Gans LO. L. Cc. NIXON Lob Lebanon, O. 











Boars, sows and 4, 4-4 ~The 
hea P Deiaine sh se 


Also breed 
Cc. OWEN CARMAN, _ N. ¥. 





POLAND-CHINAS S70 bist; ret py, 
Ay» B State fair w ra 
special price on S3shows. 6. E. JENNINGS, W: iMiamspert, 0. 
LARGE POLAND-CHINAS. 
Boar, ce Fall and 


open, L. C. McLaughlin, 





1 Yearling Hera 
8o yb 
easantville, O 





OIC SWINE 











0 | Still have some choice fall 
aie We pigs. Send in your orders 
now for Spring pigs. Prices reasonable. 


Quality A No. 1. 
F.C. WHITE, CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 


0.1L C. SILVER STRAIN for pring Pe 


JESSE IL. CARRIER, Fulten, 8. 








DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


25-Duroc Bred Sows-25 





~~ 
row. Sate ese a eget 
Seine a=. Se ages. 


Stock all immune from ch: 
C.J. MeLanghlia, Box E, 





* . (35) 
YORKSHIRE SWINE 


A Few More Registered Chester 
pecs cee 


ready for service. W about 0 lie.cach, E 
. Pree 


42T 








HEART'S DELIGKT FARM 
Cc. E. Hamilton, Mgr. Chazy, N. Y. 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


ta mo Le now. whieh fan —-. 
| 4 ~~ *® A BAY ges 








JERSEY RED SWINE 








————— 
Jersey are lively growers, and lively growing 
pigs are qeick money-makers. Jersey 

Ayate yy anys oo all-roand 





breed. Those 
20. Patten ay and quickty, 
quality meat um- 























Flock consists of 250 head 
registered thoroughbred ewes, 
headed by imported rams of 
Hambro and Flower breeding, _ 


GEDNEY FARM 
New Marlboro, 





nen Farm Shrepshires 
Peareasoc seca to 


a @. aracer, ee WATERLOO, N. ¥ 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Breeding Flock im America. Foundation eck 
See sn a Le WARDWULA Ben 00, Rpringhetd Geatenl-. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


Baby Chicks and Ducklings 








“Livable Kind” 
S.C. W.Leghorns - - $12.50 100 
White Wyandottes- - + - - 15.00 ail a 
Imptrial Pekin Ducks - - - 25.0 
Write for beoblet HATCHING EGGS 


Box 100, Paoli, Pa. 














eS ee NS 


Rfiede sian Single Comd Brown and White 
d Reds, White te and Columbian Ww. 
sitting. Bl American Deanne Br; ‘ No.i 


0; 6 ts each.’ 
; or more, 6 cen 
e BR. SAU arama : LEBASOS 


SPRines, 6. €. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


State Fair champion. The owthy kind, young 
for sale. oped erRend for oire 
D. B. DREIOMACE. P. 0. Box 18%. ceaeaaans 


of both sexes 


GHELDON FARM Ferree 


PE BARNES, Oxford, NY. 





Durocs Fist of, bot! sexes, alee service 
Durocs jckr i year old trom Y. State 
Bowen, &. F. D. Se. f, Syracuse 




















of the best 
Ratenine sqpe Maren Age May au per bended: 
ep 12, Pleasance Farm, Westchester, New Tork. 
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BARRED ROCK 
For Sale wie wc 
White Leghorn Cockerels. Price $2.00 to $5.00, 
Blythewood Farms, Mass. 





limited water range, every egg will be éartile. 








oe ta Sy ee MULE WOOT SWINE 
GIVEN Bene one Taae Obie Blue Ribbon Herd Mulefoot 

for particulars. aa Cit Mulefoot in the 
PENNA. BERKSHIRE CO., Fannettsbarg. Pe. Dated Sate en ae 
CHESTNUT 
CoeSTANT ONE teas | MULE FOOT HOGS | ~ 
Sscritaliei Uesen Somme hose. | Shmeecty maga, Petree 





<= . Eda 0 th average ort 
AT 


W. BD. RORENS, Poland. N. ¥. 
TARMERS’ PRICES 





BER KSHIRES 
“Tgeooking 


bred som : et 





a 





Mention This >= 
: Journal 


—_— 


Seca» sp aoe 
reply. 








WALLEN BROS. Harveyville, Pa 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS 


Kgge, $3.0 per 10; $5 per 16. W. ¥. FRANKLIN, Danville, tad. 


When You Write Fea Ses 
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Crocheted Bows and Jabots 
MAE Y. MAHAFFY 

The fad for crocheted neck fixings 
seems to increase rather than dimin- 
ish, and new developments along these 
lines are constantly cropping up. One 
of the latest is the buckle-like bow 
illustrated, An oval or oblong founda- 
tion is cut from buckram, not quite 
half an inch wide, and about two and 
a half long,. though a smaller size 
may ‘be made if preferred. The 
strip across the shert way of the 
buckle through the center does not 
necessarily need to be as wide as the 
outer portion, a quarter of an inch 
being quite sufficient. 

Begin at one end of the central 
strip and crochet- over it to the op- 
posite edge in single crochet, closely 
placed, Proceed around the buckle 
in the same manner, not forgetting to 
crowd the stitches up well. Slip stitch 
together when the round is completed, 
and double crochet inte every fourth 
or fifth stitch of -the previous row, 
making an equal number of chain 
stitches between. This will depend 
upon how closely the work has been 
crowded. The object is to keep the 
oval widening just enough to lay flat. 
In the final row make a chain of 
three, form a picot of three chain 
stitches, and then chain three again, 
catching into next open space. ~Con- 
tinue to make these picot loops all 
around the buckle. Run five inches 
of wide velvet or other ribbon, or two 
strips of narrower, through the buckle. 

The second bow shown is made by 
crocheting two rather full wheels in 
this way: Wind the thread several 
times around a stick about three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, or 
make a foundation by chaining and 
uniting into a circle. Single crochet 
over ‘the foundation five times, chain 
three for a picot, single crochet 10 
times, again make a picot, single cro- 
chet 10 more. stitches and make a 
third picot, single crochet 10 times and 
make another picot, single crochet five 
times to complete circle and slip stitch 
together. 

For the second row chain 12 and 
catch midway between next pair of 
Picots, chain and catch between 
next .picots, and so on around circle. 
Single crochet over each of these 
chains of twelve by placing three 





. 


NEW FANCY WORK 
cro¢het to small’ loép again. Chain’ blue till there are_19 of each. Then. circle. The child so touched ta, 


10@_and@-single crochet to space between 
nékt-l6ops until’ circle. is completed. 

Now make four crocheted loops of 
five chains each on all of the previous 
loops of 10 chain stitches; When this 
row is finished chain seven and catch 
into center of second loop of previous 
row. Chain three, make picot of three 
chains and chain three, catching into 
center of next leop, and so on to last 


Coronation and Crochet 


‘loop. At this point chain five and 
catch into center of loop of seven, 
chain three and catch to loop just 
in advance of first picot. Chain- five 
and turn to make straight strip for 
under tab. Double crochet into sec- 
ond stitch, chain two, and double cro- 
chet into fourth stitch, chain two and~ 
double crochet into sixth stitch, chain 
two and double crochet into. eighth 
stiteh. Turn again, chaining five for 


A New Bow 


Single crochet stitches, then a picot 
ef three chain stitches, then six single 
crochet stitches and another picot, six 
single crochet stitches again, and a 
third picot, followed by three single 
erochets to complete the one loop. 
After each chain has been filled thus 
crochet loops of nine chAin stitches for 
each of the four. sections, catching 
them between the picots. Cover each 
of these foundation chains with thrée 
single crochet stitches, one picot, six 
single crochets, a. second picot, and 
three single crochets. Two of these 
wheels are made, and they are then 
caught together with needle and 
thread, placing one over on the other 
somewhat. Five or six-inch lengths 
of ribbon are run through the central 
openings. 

The jabot is composed of coronation 
‘braid’ and crochet. Make four large 
loops of the braid, utilizing four of 
the medallions or sections for each,. 
and catch them securely at the center 
‘with fine thread. Im each of these 
loops place a smaller one, consisting 
of two medallions, and fasten in place. 
This braid may be white, or’a fav- 
orite color. In any event the crochet- 
ing is done with white crochet cotton. 

Fasten the thread in the outer por- 
tion of one of the short loops of 
braid. Chain three and catch around. 
the braid forming the side of the 
Jarger loop. Chain three and catch 
to the large loop adjoining. Chain 
three. and catch. to the center of the 
next small loop, and continue on 
around, thus holding the loops firmly 
in position. Slip stitch together after 
compieting the circle, and chain three, 
catching to the outer portion of the 
large loop. Chain one, and double 
crochet to small loop, chain 10, and 
single crochet to former chain be- 
tween loops of braid, chain 10 and 
catch to outer tip of next large loop 


of braid, and double crochet to small 


Joop inside. Chain one, and double 


the turn, and double crochet ‘unto 
previous double crochet, chain two 
and double crochet into next double 
crochet of previous row, and so on in 
this block-like pattern until a three- 
inch strip is made, The upper tab is 
made-like the under, except that this 
straight strip is only two or ‘three 
rows long, the two being caught to- 
gether with two rows-of single crochet. 


Rag Rugs with Blue Warp 


EMILY ELLIOTT 





There is nothing quite so dainty 
and fresh looking as a blue and white 
rug, and those woven with blue warp 
are especially beautiful. 

I have several of them and nothing 
that I possess pleases me more, though 
I know they were made from frags 
that were good enough for no other 


An Attractive Buckle 


use. Some of them are of pure white 
rags except blue used in the border, 
while others are of blue and white 
goods that was too pale to look well 
woven with white warp. 

The warp is put in, in this way: 
Two threads blue, alternate white and 


two threads white, followed by-alter- 

Jnate blue and white till there are 
19 of each. Then two blue, and so 
on across -the rug. It is then woven 
in the usual way, but the warp gives 
it a striped appearance. The two 
threads alike cause the color of the 
warp to be changed every 39th row, 
which makes the striped effect; 

Beautiful rugs can be made of the 
old-fashioned narrow striped blue and 
white ticking. I have several made 
from that material, One tick will usu- 
ally make a rug. Some of mine were 
cut lengthwise of the material, and 
some on the bias. The latter have a 
peculiar mottled effect that is very 
pretty. 

The blue warp washes very. well 
and such rugs look well as long as 
they last. The blue has the effect 
of making the white appear whiter. 


How Collars Were Invented 


W. K, PUPNEY 





Thirty-three years ago last Decem- 
ber there died in Troy, N Y, a Mrs 
Montague. Ninety-nine out of every 
hundred people who Saw the an- 
nouncement of her death in the pa- 
pers gave it but a passing glance and 
little realized that this woman was 
the originator of detachable collars 
and cuffs. Her husband, Orlando 
Montague was a shoe manufacturer 
of the city of Troy and he was one 
of those. fussy, dapper little men who 
are scrupulously neat. Of course in 
his business there is an extraordinary 
amount of sticky dust from the Ieath- 
er floating in the air and the result 
was that his collars and cuffs had to 
be changed at least once a day. As 
the collars and Cuffs at this time were 
attached to the shirt, one Can, readily 
see what a burden of washing Mrs 
Montague had every week.~ But she 
was. an ingenious Sort of a wife. Seo 
one week she thought and schemed 
with her needle and her husband's 
old shirts until she had-invented de- 
tachable linen bands which could be 
fastened around the neck with tapes. 
Probably her husband was a little 
skeptical at first, but he evidently 
consented because he appeared every 
morning at the factory with clean 
eollar and cuffs and there were not 
anywhere near as many shirts out on 
the line as before. After he became 
accustomed to wearing ‘these new- 
fangled collars we may presume that 
he was happier, for what man likes 
the ordeal of breaking in newly laun- 
dered shirts? 

Mr Montague’s friends of. course 
noticed the change and wanted to 
know the secret and he, proud of his 
wife’s success, told’ about it freely. 
The result was that the owner of a 
notion store in the town was besieged 
for detachable collars, things he had 
never heard of, and learning the se- 
cret from one of his neighbors he 
employed several women to make col- 
lars for him to sell. Mr Montague in 
turn, being a shrewd business man, 
foresaw the enormous business in this 
line and opened up a collar factory in 
Troy. = 

The steps from those crude neck 
and wrist bands were rather rapid and 
it was not long before collars fastened 
on .to the shirt with buttons. came 
into use, then studs, etc, until at the 
present time we have as many va- 
rieties in collars as there are days in 
the year. Probably not over 50% of 
them are as practical as Mrs Mon- 
tague’s invention of half a century or 
more ago, 


Games for Small Children 


LALIA MITCHELL 





are sometimes quite as pleas- 
ing to the small boy ar girl as 
possess 
easily 


V ARIATIONS of familiar games 


an entirely new game, and 
the advantage of being more 
learned. Among theBe are: 
The Blind Man 
The leader stands in the center of 
a ring of children, having first been 
securely blindfolded and. armed-with 
a long paper wand. made by rolling 


S 


a newspaper and tying both ends with 
@.cord or rbbon. The pianist, if 
there be one, plays a merry tune, 
and- the circle of children dance 
around the blind man. Suddenly the 
music stops.and the blind man lowers 
his wand, touching some child in the: 
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hold ef the opposite end of the wang 
The blind rman then “makes a no; 
imitating some animal, a dog barking 
a cat meowing, a donkey braying, op 
perhaps, a rooster crowing. The chix 
holding the other end of the *\ 
must then imitate the same anim; 
and if the blind man guesses his ide, 
tity this child takes his place in tp 
center of the ring. If there be gy 
pianist- the children «sing some litt, 
verse, dancing as they sing, and 
a signal from someone appointed jy 
give it all stop singing. When s ngs 
ing takes the place of music the blingl 
man touches the player in the same 
manner as when the pianist stop 
playing. 

Black Feather 

Provide a large white sheet an q 
black feather with a very light quiljJ 
One from a goose or duck ‘fs hest 
Let all the little players save ong 
grasp the edges of the sheet with 
both hands. The feather -is the 
Placed on the sheet and the child op 
the outside of the circle attempts ty 
grasp it, while those holding the 
sheet seek to prevent him by blowing 
it to the opposite side from where he 
may be. The sheet must “be kept 
stretched out during the entire game 
as he might otherwise reach across if 
and grasp the prize. 

The Singing School 

The leader in this game must be 
blindfolded and take his or her place 
at one end of the room. ‘All the other 
Players sit opposite, but not ‘oo far 
away. The ‘‘teacher,” as the lea/Jer 
is called, must sing some note of the 
scale, as do, and all the others must 
repeat it after her in the order in 
which they may. be sitting. If the 
one who is teacher can guess the 
identity of any child by the note sung, 
then that child takes her place, 2nd 
she joins the other players. After 
each new teacher is bitndfolded is 
well for the children to change 
places, as she might otherwise guess 
the identity of the singer by her jis- 
tance from the end of the line. 


Cakes Your Family Would Like 


Cream Sponge Cake 

Beat yolks of four eggs well; add, 
while beating, one cup sugar, then 
add three tablespoons of cold water 
and one*teaspoon flavoring Put one 
and a half tablespoons corn starch in 
a cup and fill with flour. Add one 
and a half teaspoons baking powder, 
one quarter teaspoon salt and sift. 
Cut and fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of four eggs. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven. Use an angel or sponge 
cake. tin.—|Margdret H. Seaman. 


Roll Jelly Cake 


To three well beaten eggs add one 
scant cup sugar, four tablespoons 
cold water and one and one-half 
cups flour sifted with two teaspoons 
baking powder. Bake in a long, nir- 
row shallow pan, in-a rather. quick 
oven. When baked remove from pin 
on a clean towel wet with water, 
spread with jelly and rol! it up. Leave 
towel around it until it is cold, and 
after slicing. it.dust each slice with 
powdered sugar. This is my favorite 
roll.—[Celia Mae. 

Dark Cake 


This is my famous recipe for dirk 
cake which has been widely circu- 
lated among my friends. It is a prime 
favorite, requiring no shortening, but 
is sufficiently moist and may be kept 
indefinitely... One teacup of .sugzr, 
one. coffee cup melasses, three cups 
of flour, two-thirds of a cup of sour 
milk, one coffee cup of seeded raisins 
cut in small pieces, threé eggs, two 
teaspoons of cinnamon, one of cloves, 
one nutmeg, one teaspoon of soda. 
This will make two medium-sized 
loaves.—f[ Beth, 

Butternut Fruit Cake 

Two cups of flour, one cup of brown 

sugar, one cup sour cream; one cup 
ed 
ym 





chopped raisins, one cup chop) 
butternuts, one fourth pound cit! 
cut very fine, two tablespoons | 
lasses, butter size of an egg, two e£ss. 
one teaspoon soda, one teaspoon each 
cinnamon, cloves and nutmeg.—|\''s 
M. Howard. 
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Ten Greatest Men in the World 

An English magazine has rece! 
published a list of the 10 greatest 
in the world, according to Eng! sh 
ideas. They ran a contest, and ')¢ 
list is in accordance with the vies 
received from emmMment Englishm«n. 
According to this test, Thomas A. E'')- 
son, an American, received the great- 
est number, and therefore helids tie 
place of honor. Theodore Reeseve!l 
was accorded third place in the t 
The list is as follows: Edison, Bépline, 
Roosevelt, Marconi, Lister, Chambe'- 
lain, Roberts, William the Seco! 
Hardy and Metchinikoff. Seven other 
Americans received some votes in the 
eontest—John D. Rockefeller, J. Pic'- 
pont Morgan, Andrew Carnegie, Ro- 
ert E.-Peary, Wilbur Wright, John ». 
Sargent and President Taft. 

Undoubtedly, this list would 
much changed if Americans had 4)” 
voted on the subject. : 
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The Goldfinch 


BY WOLIAM W. CHRISTMAN 
«sweet! here we go!” the goldfinch gay 
Sings When the spring comes up this 

way. 









His coat is like a garnered sheaf, 
His some, if song it be, is brief. 


The spyiag slips’ by, the blossom falls, 
The hagwest. whitens where he calls— 


“sweetf and the thistledown takes 
And all the world goes harvesting. 


thear Bim when the roadside oaks 
Stand splendid in their scarlet cloaks. 


The geld grows dim upon his coat, 
I know Bim only by his note. 


"Sweet! here we go!” the sunflower 
In faded aréens where he goes. 
When winter’s coldest storms draw 
And swift snow buntings ripple by, 


When shere larks peep upon the hill, 
And snew lies deep, I hear him still. 


Blown Mike brown leaves from weed to 
wed . : 

He and ais mates take little heed. 

Thus with stout hearts, whate’er befall 

They utter still the tender call. 


Work or Drudgery? 


In the country or in the town, one 
hears the-same wail going up from 
so many housewives, “Our work is 








never done,” “We never get caught 
up with our work,” or some such 
phrase. Then they bring forth that 
moth-eaten old couplet about men 
working from sun to sun, and wo- 
men’s work being never done. If her 


work isn’t done, so that she may have 
some rest in the day, except on days 
of rare stress, then there is something 
radically wrong with her manage- 
ment. Instead of wasting time in 
complaint, ‘mmediate attention should 
be given té*her system to see where- 
in lies the trouble. 

This ig an age of scientific man- 
agement. In these days men command 
big salaries to enter a firm for a few 
weeks, leok over its methods with @ 
trained eye, see the mistakes, and rec- 
ommen@ newer and better ways 
wherein time and labor may. be 
saved. Where much manual labor is 
employe@, these experts study care- 
fully the moves required to accom- 
plish certain results. They argue that 
if 100 men in a factory lose one min- 
ute out ef every 10 in making super- 
fluous moves, that that is 80 hours 
lost in a working day. The men are 
then shewn how to do the work in 
the fewest movements. 

Work. without any relaxation is 
bound te become drudgery, and it be-, 
hooves the busy housewife to manage 
her establishment in such a manner 
that she does have at least an hour 
a day at her 6wn command, One 
thing te ‘bring this about is to look 
the heuse:'over and see where ‘by 
changing the furniture she may save 
steps. Hf the table can be brought 
five steps nearer the stove, just com- 
pute hew many minutes and steps 
that wi probably save. Arrange, if 
possible, a dumb-waiter to the cel- 
lar, amd save four or five trips up 
and dewnstairs wh'le prepa-ing the 
meal. This labor-saving device will 
be foumd particularly useful in hot 
weather, and where there is no re- 
frigerater ({a& necessity every house- 
keeper should have). Arrange your 
dishes om the pantry shelves so the 
most accessible places hold the dishes 
that are used most often. Look over 
your whole house with an eye to 
saving steps and reducing labor. It 
is surprising how many places can be 
found where by changing a few 
things ma:y minutes and steps can 
be saved. 

Every week’s work should be 
roughly planned before it is started, 


and ¢ day’s can be outlined the 
Right before. To be sure, extras 
will ceme in that may upset 


these plans, but if one keeps ahead of 
the werk, they are not so. serious. 
Even where there are small children, 
it is pessible to have a little time 
at one’s command, if brains are put 
On the task. 

Love ef work, or the joy of a com- 
Dleted task well done, seems to come 
more often to men than women. Hard 
aS it may sound, it often seems as if 
there are more women drones than 
men; that is, they do ‘their work more 
Unwillin ly, t ost men work hard and 
expect te, but so many women seem 
to think that they are misused if their 
ay is full of work, and so make work 
a drudgery because of the grumbling 
they de it with. Why shouldn’t they 
pork 7 What decree has ever gone 
ac thaf they may expect to eat and 

© without work? There is stich @ 


false idea about work in so many 
people’s minds; intelligent -work is 
one of the finest things in the world; 
perhaps after*love the greatest. The 
old idea of a future of doing noth- 
ing—eternal 1:st—would be stagna- 
tion. Perhaps it is from those ori- 
ental ideas that the Bible is necessa- 
rily full of that the notion is firm- 
fixed in so many people’s minds that 
life without work would be so en- 
joyable, 

Every work hi. its monotonous du- 
ties. The housewife has as much or 
more variety as any other worker, 
and yet she grumbles about the 
monotony. To be sure, there are many 
things in the house that each day 
have to be done ove , but work you've 
trained your fingers to accomplish 
without thinking gives. your mind 
such a beautiful chance to go wan- 
dering in foreign fields. Take time 
to read, or get one entirely new 
thought in your head every day— 
even five minutes’ reading can do 
that. Then while you sweep or wash 
dishes you can con it over and give 
your brain something to feed on. 

Don't minimize the dignity of labor. 
Be proud of the results of your la- 
bor in the house. A well-made loaf 
of bread or a cleanly scrubbed 
kitchen floor is just as glorious a 
thing in God’s sight as _a poem or a 
picture. Get out of the habit of grum- 
bling at the amount of work to be 
done and the monotony of it. Start 
in the day with a shining face and a 
willing spirit to do your share of 
work in the world and see how much 
easier the day goes. Be giad that you 
are able to do your part of the work 
that must be done in this world to 
make it livable and much that for- 
meriy was drudgery will be trans- 
— into inspiring work in your 

e,. 


Two Shirtwaists. to Embroider 


. As the time approaches for sum- 
mer shirtwaists, it is well to prepare 
two or three new ones to replace the 
worn ones. In these illustrations we 
show two desirable designs in two 























No 1260+ Waist in Solid Embroidery 
different kinds of embroidery. No 
1221+ is for French knots and No 
1260+. for solid embroidery. Gurely 
one of these designs, at least, woukd be 
what the average woman would liike 
for a new embroidered shirtwaist. 
We can supply either Nos 1221+ 
and 1260+, stamped on two yards of 
40-inch flaxette, a linen-finished lawn 
which launders -well and wears splen- 

















No 1221-+ Shirtwaist in French Knots 


didly, for 50 cents. Mercerized cotton 
té6 work In white or.any desired color 
can be had for 15 cents extra. 

How to Order 


Order by number of our Fancywork 
Department, 


FOR THE HOME MAKER 
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Bave $8.00 to S2.Won 











INFORMATION AS TO LANDS If 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the _ 


Atlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD 


in Vi North and South Carolina,\ 


Plorida, write to 
WILBUR MeQO¥, 
A. &1. Agt.for 
Dates Geor, 


_ Georgia, aa Ket fort : 
Jacksonville, 


Wilmington, N. 












































ERNMENT Bocisions are qagy to pet. My free 
60V booklet X S88 tells how. rite today—NOW 
BARA BOPEIEG, Washington, D.C. 











Special Baby Set 
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Beantify 
with new wall paper. 





your home this Spring 
You can 


paper three rooms for what you 

would usually pay for one. We sell 

at mill om w how you 

can pang paper yourself. 

WRITE today ‘or free instructions 
and new Spring sample 
book showing latest and 
best designs. 














2 eues. FREE with each order, 
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EGG SET 

FREE 
STAMPED PILLOW WITH ORDER 
_We will send you this dainty baby dress de- 


sign stamped on ample , & uew linen 
finished lawn, to make -up; this pretty baby 
pillow, 18x18, top and b of the same goods, | 
and this comic set of 12 patterns, brush, colors 
and directions for painting Easter 50 














oie 
. Over 25,000 already in use. 
SYPHEES, Fort Wayne, Ind . 


Stamped baby dress or piliow alone, special, only BBe 
Egg eect if ordered -eeparate...........++38@e 
THE ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. 0, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















MINNEAPOLIS : Oneida Bidg. 
NEW YORK: 315 4th Ave. 











Spring Term at Hand 


This is the time of the school year when 


School Agriculture, 
Manual Training 


is absolutely indispensable in YOUR school 


Plan Now for School Gardens 


This publication—for teachers, parents and 
pupils—tells* how to plan and how to conduct 


INDORSED BY 


D. J. 5 Met in Agricultural Educa 
ington ; on stevbing, . University of California; Prot. c 
sity of Dlinois; Rufus W. Stimson, Massa 


for 
tural Education; State Supt. of Public Instruction C. G. Schuits of Minnesota; F. W 


; Fred . pervisers 
L. 8. Ivens of Ohio; Prof. W. H. French, University of Michigan ; 
. Conway, Supt. of Extension Dept., New Mexico Agricultura! College; Vire-Pres 


Write to nearest office for details of 


Special 10 Cent Rate 


School Agriculture 
Orange Judd Company, Publishers 


‘> 


Domestic Science and 


tion, . Of Agriculture, Wash- 

, Unatver- 

chusetts Special 5 4 

nm, State of New York; State Supt. Mason 
B. Frazier of Tennessee; State 


Study Society and BE. E. Balcomb, Secretary 
of the National Education Association. 


CHICAGO: Peopies Gas Bidg: 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS., Myrick Bidg. 
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! Anty Drudge describes wonders of the age 


Farmer’s wife—‘“Well, I do declare! 


There goes one of 


those machines flying like a bird. This is surely a 
wonderful age. What will they be doing next?” 

e—“This certainly is a wonderful age. First, 
Fels-Naptha Soap banishes the drudgery of .wash 
day, and now man has mastered the air.” 


On Monday the farmer’s wife has a 
hearty midday meal to get, just as she does 
on other days. She has all. her regular 


work to do, too. 


If she does her-washing 


the ae her mother and grandmother did 


it, she is 
cross long 


oing to be tired out, hot and 
fore her work is done. 


But if she once does her washing in the 


new way—the work-saving, 


temper-saving way—the 
then slie will never again 


back-saving, 
Fels-N aptha way, 
try any other way. 


Instead ofa hot fire to tend anda heavy 
boiler to lift, she puts the clothes to soak in 
cool or lukewarm water; ina little while she 
rubs them lightly,rinses and han gsthem out. 


Half the time; 


half the trouble; better re- 


sults. Get a cake at your grocer’s and follow 
directions on the red and green wrapper. 
For full particulars, write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia 





A Better Stove at a Lower Price 


400 styles—30 days’ free trial 
and 360. days’ ‘approval— 
30 Da choose your style 
ys —pay factory price 

—no more. Ifit’s 
not the biggest stove 
value you ever saw, send 
it back, we pay freight 
both ways — you won't 

risk a penny. 











that PAY, $378,140 made aA A clients. 
Instructive why A Guide book Free 
as to patentability. 


$61 F St., Wash., D. 0. 


PATENTS ¢ 


2:0 TROOMLAN, Pat. aan 





vertisers like to know 
where thee replies 
come from. 


When You Write this. journal. “Sorae & 
‘Advertisers 





You can’t make a mistake by paying fac- 
tory price. 200,000in use today. It’s the 
quaizty stove, the KALAMAZOO, 


Factory Price Book 

Factory prices on cook stoves, ranges, heating 
etoves, gas stoves and furnaces. Every stove 
shipped same day order is received. ‘Our fac- 
tory prices will _— your eyes on the real cost 
of a stove. Send for this Free Factory Price 
Book No,100 today. 


Es <r into a Mfrs. 


A Kalamazoo 


Ohbasemach (1 


And 
Gas 
“ Stoves 
Too 


: There 
ere broad 
opportunities 
in the U. 8. Civil 
Service for American 
men and women over 18, 
We enable you to quality in 
your cwn home to pass any Civi 

Service Examination. 
During the past year over 700 of our etu- 
dents ony secured desirabie Government posi- 

tons. Get Civil Service Book. 

International Corres. Schools, Box 1157 Seranten, Pa. 








TWO SPECIAL BIG EMBROIDERY OFFERS 


We will Aga you hose pe oe bi 


on wn 
this splendid table ——, Heese 
work, with fringe to finish and 


fatahed dint oss to work, 
n 


ted om the same brown 
ice Seine for working; your choice, only = - 


nendoome centerpiece which measures 18x27 inches when finished, 


lace to trim and instructions for working; or 
crash, embroidery floss to > 60c 


Address Dept. OC. THE ARTICRAFT COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 





FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING 


BY a er ee E. VAN NORMAN, 
point of view 


practical guide to successful 
in short-course classes. It embodies underlying 


in a simple, popular way, 


This splendid little book has been written from a 

to fill a place in daity literature long needed, 

dairying, an elementary text-book for colleges and for use 

principles involved im the handling of milk, 

delivery to factory, shipping station, and the manufacture of butter on the farm, 
from technical terms and is easily understood by the average 


prac- 
It is designed primarily as & 


Tt is written 


being 
. farm boy. aoe Fg Bip har Bing Poee-'- Fay the every-day dairyman and should be in ~ 


of every farmer tn. the 


country. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 100 pages. Cloth. Net, 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 
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Keep your ears open, young ladics, Mi wait 
= report every suspicious sound \ 5, HM peath 

ear.” “ 

Two very excited girls hastencq a bit 
to the president’s-room after din:cr guppe 
that day, to learn what success had MM pit o! 

attended the search of the bwilding % gp 

The Girl Who Dared but were disappointed by hearing your 
: that no traces of the burglar had beep I'm 2 
Noncl SIs discovered anywhere. Tre 
[Concluded from Last Week.] + “We will have to be patient, young ate’ 
“Polly! The description fits him ladies, and doubly watchful, since , jater, 
exactly! And he was all over this are now assured that we have te dc taps | 
building, from the tunnel beneath the with a desperate and experience “Miss 
| basement to ‘X Y ‘7 and the’ attic! criminal. [I do not think we hay fp, a 
He had a chance to know every corner cause to fear any personal violence- In 
of it, and_to learn all the customs of unless we should happen umexp: the a 
the school. He knew the hours when edly upon him, and thac I do met co withit 
We would all be absent from our sider very probable to happen, 1! touch 
rooms, He would even know which to his every interest to run no ris the r 
rooms he could not enter, for the of discovery. But listen fer ev; eryins 
‘excused from table’, cards pinned on sound at night, or at times when + self 
| the outside of the “doors would tell halls are supposed to be vacated.” aloud 
him which. rooms were occupied. He There was little sleep in “No YH 
could go anywhere—he could do any- third floor, front” after that, for : Room 
thing! Polly! Polly! I’m stared ’most two girls who occupied the reem we ‘the b: 
to death! Let's go to Miss Adams under too great a nervous strain back 
right away.” admit of sound slumber. he’s | 
To Miss Adams, and later, to a One night Polly had fallen into gaspe 
meeting of the entire faeulty, the two sleep of exhaustion when Dera sho Mis 
girls related the item of news read her_excitedly. dothi 
from their home paper, and added “Polly!” she whispered. “Wake hall 
their strong conviction that the es-.quick! or I shall scream, [I h Mr J 
caped desperado had taken refuge in somebody up in Room X!” come 
the college building and was making Polly was wide awake in an if hel 
use of his knowledge and opportuni- stant. After a few minutes The 
ties to secure a goodly supply of breathless silence they heard and 
money and valuables, while waiting slight creak of a door, then the stealt 
for a safe chance to escape from his muffled sound of stealthy foetst« found 
pursuers, upon the stairs leading from the a custo: 
“I believe the young ladies have rooms above them, te their fleor build 
finally struck the-correct theory,” said the building. key t 
Mr Johnson, the steward of the col- The frightened girls covered thei but v 
lege. “The description of the es- heads with the bedclothtes and cl. found 
' caped prisoner tallies exactly with the to one another, Dora crying hysteri more. 
/ appearance of Mose Anderson who cally. “Polly! Polly: I shal ser: whith 
worked on the plumbing gang here in a minute!’ she whispered. the ¢ 
i last fall—” “Don’t you ac it! Den’t you dare! but t 
“Why!” cried Polly, excitedly, “that _whispered Polly, shaking her in there. 
; is the name of the man who escaped excitement. “‘That would be the \ the o 
from the jail.’ worst thing you could do, That fe} whict 
The thoroughly excited teachers low is only going down to the base ment 
looked at each other and beheld as- ment after something to eat, and | were 
surance written on every face. will go back pretty soon if we just room: 
“IT will bring the men from the Keep. still. Keep still, Dode, for could 
barn and boiler house, and we will mercy’s sake! Think of that five one ¢ 
make a thorough search from tunnel thousand dollars. If we help to catch of th 
to attic,” Mr Johnson said. ‘“‘No won- Mose Anderson part of it will be “T) 
der we have been unable to locate our ours.” a snl 
burglar, since we did not deem it nec- Polly’s words were brave, but her paid | 
essary to include the tunnel or the teeth were chattering, and it was all we c: 
| attic in our previous searches. We she could do to “screw her courage To 
} will go through the upper stories of to the sticking point” and listen fa flood 
the building while the young ladies the sound of the burglar’s return ts attic: 
are at dinner today. I trust Miss his hiding place. they 
Robbins and Miss Leigh will not After what seemed hours of intense the n 
méntion this to anyone. We do not listening, a faint shuffling sound in the « 
wish to increase the general alarm by the room above them assured the find 2 
‘hinting that such a desperate char- girls that the prowler had returned to “Su 
acter is probably lurking within our his retreat, and later the jangle of a excla! 
walls, No safer hiding place than bunch of keys dropped by the man the 
this could ‘have been chosen. Who informed them how he had been alle their 
would think to look for an escaped to make his way through locked doors imagi 
convict within a young ladies’ and secure whatever he desired in “Hi 
college ?” the way of food and valuables. mova 
“The paper said that a reward of “I’m going down to tell Miss Adaus, asked 
five thousand dollars was offered by and you've got te go along,” w! “Ve 
Hamilton county and the state for the pered Polly. ply si 
capture of the escaped negro,” added “O, no! O, no! I don’t da: to fu 
Polly, suddenly remembering that im- cried Dora. engin 
portant item. “Baby!” cried Polly, excited beyon about 
Mr Johnson laughed. ‘We will see endurance. “Do you dare stay ! Pai 
whether, between us, we cannot se- in the dark by yourself?’ digna 
cure that nice little pile of money. “No, no! Don’t leave me, P: they 
they 
oe 
: Polly 
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wait till! morning,” wailed Dora be- 
neath the covers. 
“And let that fellow get away? Not 


supper now, and there isn’t the teast 
pit of danger that he will hear us. 
Sip om your stockings, and threw 
your sterm coat around you. Come. 
ing.” ° 
Pm ee nblingly Dora obeyed her room- 
te’s orders, and a few minutes 
jater, wakeful Dean Adams heard soft 
taps up on ‘her door and whispers of 
Miss Adams! Miss:Adams! Let us 
jn, quick!” 

In @ moment the teacher reached 
the doof and drawing the excited girls 
within lecked it behind them, then 
touching the electric button, flooded 
the room with light. Even Polly was 
eying now, and Dora, throwing her- 
self imto the lady’s arms, sob 

oud. 
aeiie’s upstairs, Miss Adams—up in 
Room X We heard him go down to 
the basement, and then after he went 
pack he droped his keys. Polly says 
he’s eating his supper now.” Dora 
gasped hysterically. 

Miss Adams hastily threw on her 
cdothing, and slipping softly down the 
hall to the “guest room,” awakened 
Mr Johfson and the man who had 
come with him to be close at hand 
if help was needed. 

The two men, with a dark lantern 
and with revolvers in hand, crept 
stealthily up to the attic room, but 
found the door locked—as was the 
custom for all vacant rooms in the 
building, They fitted their skeleton 
key to the lock as softly as possible, 
but whem the door was opened they 
found “darkness there, and nothing 
more.” Their bird had flown—but 
whither? ‘They examined the walls, 
the ceiling, the closet, of the room, 
but there was no trace of any person 
there. With equal care they examined 
the other two of the front attic rooms 
which were only used at commence- 
ment times when some of the girls 
were obliged to vacate their regular 
rooms to accommodate visitors. They 
could find nothing amiss, except that 
one of the cotton mattresses and all 
of the bedding had been removed. 

“The fellow evidently has prepared 
a snug nest for himself somewheae,” 
said Mr Johnson, “Let us see whether 
we can find him in the garrets.” 

Touching a button, he poured a 
flood of electric light afiong the dark 
attics on either side of the spot where 
they stood. With cocked revolvers 
the men searched one garret and then 
the other, but nowhere could they 
find a trace of the presence of anyone. 

“Surely those girls were- mistaken,” 
exclaimed Mr Johnson, as the end of 
the sout& wing was reached. “In 
their nervousness they must have 
imagined the noises. they reported.” 

“How do you account for the re- 
th of the bedding?” his companion 
asked, 

“Very probably it was taken to sup- 
Ply some of the rooms downstairs, or 
to furnish beds for tne men at the 
engine house, I will ask Miss Walker 
about it tomorrow.” 

Pauline and Dora were justly in- 
dignant when Miss Adams hinted that 
they had merely imagined the noises 
they had heard, 

“But I know we did hear someone,” 
Polly. insisted. “I am positive we 
were not mistaken. And we will hear 
them again—not for a few nights, 
perhaps, for the burglar will: be 
alarmed by the search made for him— 
but when he needs more food he will 
come doown again. When I hear him 
I will not wait for him to come back 
before I give the alarm . I'll follow 
him right downstairs.” 

“O, Polly! you wouldn’t dare! Truly, 
Would you?” exclaimed Dora, divided 
between incredulity and admiration. 

“Indeed I will dare. If he goes 
down the south stairs I will go down 
the north ones. .I’ll slide down the 
baniste 80 that he will not hear 
me, and get downstairs first. Then 
Mr Johnsom and the men can catch 


4s she predicted, there was no dis- 
turbance or loss for several days, and 
the students—not knowing of these 
things—began to think that their 
down and sleep soundly. Not so with 
more secure than they had done 
for several weeks. Even Dora began 
to consider their alarm a fancied one, 
and after locking her door, could lie 
n and sleep sounly. Not so with 
- Her studies were neglected. 
She slept during most of her free 
time during the day, and as a conse- 
qence lay awake most of the night. 
Her dressing gown and bedroom sli 
Pers were always on a chair besidé 
r bed, ready for the nee@ which 
she was positive would come. 
At length her watchfudlness was 
tewarded.. Sounds of someone stirring 
the room above reached her. Once 
more she heard the creak of a door— 
the stealthy footsteps on the stairs— 
‘ad knew that her hour had come. 
An instant was enough to don slip- 
Pers and dressing gown, and without 
Waking Dera she slipped from the 
reom thr the door which she had 
te slightly ajar after Dora had gone 
sleep, Im the hall she paused 
snough to make sure that the 
tage had gone toward the south 
&, then slipping along close to the 


~ 


g bit of it. He is probably cating his 
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wall, going from one deep doorway to 
another, she reached the north flight 
of stairs in the main hail. 

True to her word, she slid swiftly 
down the smooth banisters from floor 
to floor, then ran softly to the door 
of the guest room, which was but a 
few feet from where she landed, and 
aroused the two men, 

A brief council of war was held 
with several of the’teachers who were 
aroused, and the attack -arranged. 
Miss Walker and another teacher were 
sent up to the third floor and directed 
to turn on the electric lights as they 
went, Miss Adams and Polly went 
down the stairs of the north wing to 
the basement, turning on lights and 
talking aloud as they went. Mr Jchn- 
son, revolver in hand, went down the 
dark stairs at the end of the south 
wing, while the other man descended 
the south stairs of the main hail. 

As Mr Johnson anticipated, the flash 
of lights and the sound of voices and 
approaching footsteps alarmed the 
burglar, who sought escape by the 
main hall stairs by which he had come 
down. He was met by a shot from 
the revolver of the man stationed 
there, and turning, he ran down the 
dark south wing of the basement. 
Here he was met by Mr Johnson, 
who, suddenly turning on a flood of 
light, fired shot after shot. 

As he ran from room to room the 
negro—for so he proved to be—threw 
various articles at his pursures, over- 
turning anything which might block 
their way, and running from door to 
door, sought to uniock them with his 
skeleton key and escape into the 
darkness. 

The men followed closely behind 
him, calling upon him to stop, and 
firing at him whenever they could do 
so without danger of hitting one an- 
other, but in the excitement of the 
chase their shots either went wild or 
failed to inflict a serious wound. 

Doubling back through the south 
wing, and turning off the lights as he 
passed the electric switch, the bur- 
glar reached and unlocked the outer 
door. Just as escape opened before 
him he was struck by one of Mr John- 
son’s bullets, and with a cry fell across 
the threshold—dead. 

By this time all was -§ confusion 
through the upper stories of the build- 
ing, and nervous girls came rushing 
frantically into the halis. There was 
no more sleep that night, but with 
feelings of mingled relief over the 
capture of their burgler, and of hor- 
ror over his fate, the distracted girls 
huddled together to discuss the affair 
and to wait longingly for daylight. 

As soon as it was light a thorough 
search for the—negro’s hiding place 
was made. The open door of “room 
xX” proved that Polly and Dora had 
not been mistaken in the sounds they 
had reported, but there was no other 
sign of the room having been oc- 
cupied. While others examined the 
walls and closet, Polly hastened to the 
open window and gave a little cry 
of delight. 

“Here, Mr Johnson, Here is the 
way he went. See! He could step 
from this window ledge to the roof. 
No doubt his hiding place has been 
up there since you began searching 
for him.” 

The men, following this clew, 
mounted to the almost flat roof of 
the building, and there, behind the 
shelter of the little fourth story, they 
found the place where the negro had 
hidden so long and so comfortably. 
Bedding and pillows from the. attic 
rooms ‘had furnished a soft bed. A 
couple of Wash pitchers filled with 
water from the tanks in the attic 
were near at hand to quench his 
thirst, while bones and scraps thrown 
about the tin roof showed what had 
become of the food taken from the 
basement, Hidden among the bedding 
and in pillows were the numerous 
articles of jewelry and the purses of 
money which had been stolen from 
the rooms. 

“Why, he might have lived here 
for. months without detection, if he 
‘had not grown careless and overly- 
bold,” exclaimed Mr. Johnson. “The 
weather has been fine all] these weeks, 
and even’ though rain had come he 
could have slipped into the rooms be- 
low. But for the open window and 
Miss Polly’s sharp eyes we would not 
even now have discovered his place 
of refuge. ° 

“Poor fellow! He has gone now 
where there is. no hiding place for 
guilt and no-escape from justice. 
He deserves it, but I grieve to think 
_ it was my hand that sent him 

ere,” 

The identity of the dead burglar 
being establish it was not long 
until the fe of five thousand 
dollars offered for the apprehension 
of the negro, Mose Anderson, was 
given to the president of The West- 
ern by the authorities, and by her 
was distributed the ones who 


thi teok but the 
archives still the record of 
this “reign of terrer,” and the name 


‘Their Salvation In Hens 


JOHN E. TAYLOR 





For several years Mabel Emery 
had been experimenting with hens 
and trying to hatch chicks in an in- 
cubator, but her luck had been very 
poor. Hither the incubator light 
would go out just before the chicks 
should hatch or the heat would be 
too great and the chicks would be 
roasted. Her success with hens was 
no better. She had to watch the 
biddies constantly to keep them at it. 
Still she had succeeded in getting a 
nice flock of about 50 hens. 

Mabel was only 18, and being full 
of life, had managed to be happy in 
spite of her father’s lack of interest 
in her. Besides, she had had a beau 
almost from childhood, but lately 
something had happened. He had 
not been to see her for three weeks 
and she felt rather piqued about it. 
Everybody noticed it and this made 
matters worse. Moreover, 
mother had died when she 
she had no one to ask for advice. 
She judged that his attitude had 
something to do with money matters. 
Her father had just foreclosed a 
mortgage on the McGrace farm, not 
because he wanted the money, but 
because he liked the situation, the 
farm being opposite his across the 
tiver. 

One day in June as Mabel was out 
looking over a late but successful 
hatch of chicks she overheard her 
father talking to Neighbor Drake, 
whom ‘he told how he coveted the 
McGrace property. Said he, “One 
p-~ment of $100 is due this month 
with interest for this year and last. 
Young McGrace will have a hard time 
to meet the payment, as his stock 
won't sell for much.” 

Mabel thought so, too, for the 
horses ‘must be kept to work on the 
farm and the cows were needed, as 
there was a large family to support. 

After she had cared for her chick- 
ens and washed the supper dishes she 
went to her room and counted the 
money she had saved. It was just 
$115.25. Then she started off to see 
Ned, whom she saw in the garden 
when she stepped from the ferry 
boat. He looked at her questioningly, 
but she spoke up boldly. 

“I have come to-talk with you, 
Ned. I heard father telling about 
the mortgage today. Have you any 
money to pay him?” 

Ned was silent, 
her question. 

“We ‘have been schoolmates  to- 
gether and friends. Can’t you trust 
me?” 

Ned leaned against an old apple 
tree and finally answered: “You 
needn’t bother about me, Mabel. I 
guess I can sell one of the horses, 
though I need both for the fall plow- 
ing.” 

*“Doh’t sell the horse,” entreated 
Mabel. “I have saved some of my 
hen’ money and you can have it as 
well as not. It will cover the pay- 
ment, if you can meet the interest.” 

“How could you save $100 from 
hens, Mabel, and what will your 
father say?” 

“He doesn’t know anything about 
it. I saved the money from selling 
eggs for hatching last spring, and 
from last fall’s chicks which [| sold. 
I shall have more to spare this fall, 
too, for my last hatch was very good. 
Don’t any more about the 
money. I will help you.” 

When the note was due Mr Emery 
was surprised to find that Ned had 
the money. His plan for getting the 
farm was thus upset. In the fall 
after Mabel had sold her old hens 
and the chicks Ned was able to pay 
another note. Two more notes re- 
mained to be paid, so Ned took his 
horses and got a place to do hauling 
for the winter. is father took care 
of the cows at home. There was not 
much else to be done, for the boat 
was not used after the river froze 


over, 

Du the following summer Mabel 
raised 1 nice pullets and they laid 
well all the next. winter, so that when 
spring ‘came she had some more 
money to help Ned pay another note. 

One pleasant day late in March 


Then she repeated 


Mabel went over to the McGrace 
farm with news. 
“Oh, Ned,” she cried, as soon as 


he came in sight, “I have an order 
for 500 chicks at 10 cents apiece as 
soon as they are hatched. [I can fill 
it with my first hatch. I have found 
out better how to manage the incu- 
bators. One has 300 eggs in it and 
the other holds 400, so I’m sure I can 
furnish the required number. I have 
put an advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of our farm paper 
to sell sittings of eggs at $2 apiece.” 
. + - * + 


When June arrived Mabe! had sold 
all her sittings and was ready to help 
Ned pay the last note. On the day it 
was yA Ned asked the minister to 
go with him. Mr Emery was so sur- 
my onde KR OR A 
te be asked almost fn the same breath 
te part with his daughter that he 
murmured his consent and Mabel and 
Ned were married before he recov- 
ered himself, 
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